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Lessons of the War 


Col. M. B. Stewart, General Staff 


HIE period since the 

Armistice has been a 
troublous one for the 
Army. Beginning 
with the natural re- 
action consequent 
upon the return from 
wartime to peacetime 
activities, each of a 
seemingly endless 
succession of events 
has contributed its share to the de- 
pression with which the average army 
officer has been assailed and which has 
inclined him to view the future more 
or less darkly. 

The general effect of this succes- 
sion of untoward events has been to 
induce the belief that we have again 
failed as a country to read aright the 
lessons of the war, or to take steps 
to profit by them. 

Is such actually the case? 

Let us consider for a moment and 
see, and as a background for our in- 
vestigation, let us revert briefly to 
ancient history to determine what, 
from our point of view, were the out- 
standing lessons of the war. 

Up to the beginning of the World 
War, in 1914, the impression prevailed 
among the best thinkers of the world 
that war of any considerable extent 
or duration was an impossibility, first 





for the reason that modern eiviliza- 
tion would not tolerate such a thing 
and, second, because no nation could 
possibly finance a war of any magni- 
tude. 

The world has learned differently. 
It recognizes now that war is always 
a possibility. 

Up to the very day of our formal 
entry into the war, a majority of the 
people of this country, notwithstand- 
ing all that had taken place, enter- 
tained the delusion that we could keep 
out of it—-witness the fact that they 
went so far as to decide a national 
election on that basis. 

They know differently now. They 
know that war is not always a mat- 
ter of our own making, that occasions 
may arise when we will be forced into 
war willy-nilly. 

With nearly three years of war 
practically at our front door, the coun- 
try clung to the idea that preparation 
was not necessary; that we were pre- 
pared for war because we had almost 
unlimited manhood and almost un- 
limited resources ; that all the prepara- 
tion we needed was to make up our 
mind, then go to it. 

We did not prepare, but we learned 
a lesson. 

Our small Regular Army was per- 


mitted to remain unincreased, prac- 
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tically unorganized, and with no pro- 
vision for its expansion. 

Our National Guard was but little 
larger, equally unorganized for modern 
employment and with equal lack of pro- 
vision for expansion. 

We had something like a thousand 
or so reserve officers, for the most part 
untrained, and with no plans for train- 
ing them or for utilizing them when 
trained. 

In all, we had the machinery for 
utilizing, after a fashion, perhaps a 
half to three-quarters of a million men. 

We were prepared, after a fashion, 
to equip most of them. 

We were almost totally unprepar- 
ed to supply any part of them. In a 
hearing before one of the military 
committees a year or so before the 
war, the Chief of Staff made the state- 
ment that if this country were to go 
to war at nine o’clock in the morning 


it would be all over, as far as we 
were concerned, by noon—by reason 
of lack of artillery ammunition. 
Moreover, our arrangements for 
quickly increasing our supply of this 
and other kinds of munitions indicated 


that we were relying on its appearance 
in the form of manna from one source 
or another. 

What were the results? 

After war had been declared, we 
discovered that our Regular Army 
and our National Guard were not only 
wholly inadequate for the effort we 
would have to make, but were wholly 
unorganized for the kind of an effort 
required of us. Upon the heels of this, 
eame the discovery that while we had 
been busy for two years or more in 
supplying the allied armies, we had 
no provision for supplying our own 





and, what was worse, only a vague 
idea of what would be needed. 

Our first steps were in the direction 
of organization. The small Regular 
Army, consisting of regiments and 
lesser units, was subjected to a proc- 
ess of expansion and reorganization 
which ultimately operated to keep the 
greater part of it out of active par- 
ticipation in the war. The units which 
formed our excellent First and Second 
Divisions went to France little better 
than mobs of untrained recruits whic 
had to undergo months of reorganiz- 
ing and training before they were 
ready to take part in operations. The 
remaining Regular divisions were able 
to get to France only toward the end 
of the war. 

The National Guard reorganization 
was effected by a process of disruption 
and combination that occasioned not 
only delay and confusion, but bitter 
dissatisfaction and loss of morale. 

Naturally, the National Army units 
had to be built from the ground up, 
of raw material, beginning with the 
making of officers and afterwards 
with the making of units. 

In the matter of supply, the situa- 
tion closely approached chaos. With 
only a vague idea of what was needed 
for such a foree, and with no prepara- 
tion for getting what was thought to 
be needed, our supply agencies em- 
barked vigorously upon an unco- 
ordinated effort which shortly brought 
itself to a standstill by reason of its 
lack of coordination and which re- 
sulted in vast extravagances througn 
the competition between the various 
agencies. 

Out of all this eventually grew 
order. The Regular Army and Na- 
tional Guard in time emerged, reor- 
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ganized and surprisingly trained for 
the important part they were to play. 
The National Army slowly but surely 
took shape for its part. Resources 
were apportioned and controlled and 
national life was adjusted to war con- 
ditions—but not without agonizing 
delay, tremendous effort and unwar- 
ranted expense. 

Here at least were lessons painfully 
patent to all. They required no ex- 
pert to point them out. The people 
read them, understood them and 
voiced vigorous protests. 

‘“‘Why wasn’t this or that thing 
foreseen? Why hadn’t the War De- 
partment done this or that? Why— 
why, and so forth?’’ 

These were some of the questions 
heard from all sides. The answers 
were too obvious to require voicing— 
the War Department is merely an ex- 
ecutive ageney to do what the national 
lawmakers authorize. 

The point is that the lesson was 
learned—and not forgotten. 

Demobilization of our war Army 
was scareely accomplished before Con- 
gress in the persons of the Senate and 
House Military Committees set them- 
selves to the task of providing the 
country with a military policy caleu- 
lated to prevent a repetition of the 
painful experience through which we 
had just passed. 

The result of their efforts was the 
National Defense Act, amended and 
enacted into law June 4, 1922, less 
than nineteen months after the sign- 
ing of the Armistice. 

This act represents the most com- 
prehensive effort toward an effective 
military policy ever authorized in the 
history of the country. Because it 
did not include provisions for univer- 





sal military training, many of our 
military students were disappointed 
and inclined to find little promise of 
good in it. However, analysis of its 
many provisions and study of the 
progress already made in carrying 
these provisions into effect discloses 
the fact that the measure is not only 
comprehensive, democratic and admir- 
ably suited to the needs and traditions 
of this country, but economical as well, 
and practical. 

Briefly, it provides for an Army 
composed of three elements, namely, 
a regular or professional element of 
sufficient size for ordinary require- 
ments; for a semi-professional ele- 
ment sufficient for any emergency ex- 
cept a national crisis, and finally for 
a reserve, practically unlimited in size, 
to meet any emergency that may arise. 
It provides for the organization of all 
of these elements into a properly bal- 
anced force capable of meeting the re- 
quirements of modern combat and last, 
but by no means least, it provides in 
the office of the Assistant Secretary of 
War, an agency wherewith the matter 
of supply may be studied and ar- 
ranged for in advance. 

It is thus apparent that the two 
great, outstanding lessons of the 
World War have not gone unheeded 
in this country. We have learned that 
war is always a possibility; we have 
learned that manpower and resources 
do not constitute preparedness for 
war. And we have acted accordingly. 
We have taken practical steps to bene. 
fit from those lessons. 

“But what of actual progress— 
what are we doing—what has been 
done ?’’ 

‘Much progress’’ is the answer. 
**Substantial, basic progress—under 
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the circumstances, surprising prog- 
ress.”’ 

Progress in the Regular Army has, 
it is true, been backward in many re- 
spects. Due to repeated reorganiza- 
tions as the result of Congressional 
limitations for its support, Regular 
Army organization has never been 
stabilized since the war. Many profess 
to believe that it is in a fair way to 
be reorganized out of existence or, if 
not that, out of effectiveness. When 
we consider the rapidly diminishing 
size of the Regular combat force, it 
must be admitted that some grounds 
exist for such a fear. On the other 
hand, when we consider that none of 
our wars has ever been fought by the 
Regular alone and that its chief mis- 
sion under the new arrangement is to 
furnish an overhead and an example 
for the development of the great citi- 
zen force; moreover, when we con- 
sider that it is at this moment ac- 
ecomplishing that purpose to a rather 
remarkable degree, there is_ still 
ground for the belief that the Regular 
Army is functioning and will con- 
tinue to function satisfactorily. 

And what of the National Guard ? 

In 1919, following demobilization, 
the National Guard was practically 
non-existent. The pendulum of war- 
time enthusiasm had swung backward 
and to the normal apathy of the coun- 
try toward matters of military concern 
was added the reaction from the war 
which found expression in the phrase 
‘*fed up on war.’” Even among veteran 
National Guardsmen, from every side, 
came the emphatic and significant 
statement: ‘Never again.’’ Altogether 
the outlook was about as hopeless as 
could be imagined. 

What has happened since then em- 


phasizes the fact that we should be 
slow in arriving at conclusions as to 
the temper of any part of the people 
of this country. 

In three years, the National Guard 
has jumped from practically nothing 
to a foree of 160,000 officers and men 
and, under the command of trained 
veteran officers, is reaching a degree 
of efficiency never before possible. At 
this writing, the future of the Na- 
tional Guard appears to have little 
limit exeept that imposed by the 
amount of money that Congress will 
appropriate for its support. 

Surprising as the progress of the 
National Guard has been, that of the 
Organized Reserves is more so. Under 
the stimulus of the war, thousands 
of our best manhood had dropped 
their personal affairs and volunteered 
for service. Following the war, they 
expressed much of the feeling of the 
National Guardsmen. ‘‘No more for 
me,’’ they stated frankly. ‘‘I did it 
once, but war is one thing and peace 
is another.”’ 

Less than a year ago the War De- 
partment initiated active organization 
of the Organized Reserves. Today, a 
substantial beginning has been made 
toward the rehabilitation of twenty- 
seven World War divisions and a 
multitude of non-divisional units. 
Some seventy thousand veteran offi- 
cers have returned to service and 
nearly twenty thousand of them are 
today engaged in rebuilding the units 
with which they served during the 
war. 

And all of the foregoing force is 
being organized along lines calculated 
to produce a balanced and effective 
foree for modern employment. The 
experiences of 1917 in organization 
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will not be repeated. The Army of 
the United States is being organized 
to fight as it stands. 

Nor is organization all with which 
the War Department is concerning it- 
self. To make this force effective for 
war, careful plans must be made for 
mobilizing it in an orderly fashion and 
for all that mobilization implies in the 
way of equipment, shelter, supply and 
movement. 

Detailed plans covering all of this 
are steadily maturing in the various 
branches of the War Department. In 
the near future, these plans will be 
placed in the hands of corps area 
commanders who will be charged with 
making the actual preparations for 
the mobilization of this force. 

Altogether, the survey of the situa- 


tion is comforting. From it we learn 
that Congress, though harassed by 
demands for the utmost economy, has 
nevertheless been alive to the lessons 
of the war and has done all that lies 
within its power to profit by them; 
that the War Department has accom- 
plished a creditable measure of prog- 
ress in making congressional provi- 
sions effective; that it is in a way to 
place the country on a sound and logi- 
cal basis of defense; and finally, that 
the people of the country upon whom 
we must rely in a national emergency 
are alive to what is being attempted 
and are giving it their active and 
hearty support. 

So it seems that we have learned 
much and are doing considerable. 


D 


Ditty of the Dear Due Dollar 


An editor has been inspired, after 
looking over his list of delinquent sub- 
seribers, to compose the following: 
‘*How dear to our heart is the old 
silver dollar, when some kind sub- 
seriber presents it to view; the Liberty 
head without necktie or collar, and all 
the strange things which to us seem 
so new; the widespreading eagle, the 
arrows below it, the stars and the 
words with the strange things they tell ; 
the coin of our fathers, we’re glad that 
we knew it, for some time or other 
’twill come in right well; the spread- 
eagle dollar, the star-spangled dollar, 
the old silver dollar we all love so well.’’ 
—The Troy Times. 











Runners 





HE one sure link in 
the chain of com- 
mand is the runner. 
Yet, under the pres- 
ent system the cap- 
tain is dependent up- 
on platoon runners 
and the battalion 
commander is depen- 
dent on company 
runners. 

This condition should not and need 
not exist. Those important messages 
from the assaulting companies should 
be carried to the battalion commander 
by battalion runners. The runner 
then has been trained by the comman- 
der whom he serves; knows him and 
the other officers and non-commission- 
ed officers about battalion headquar- 
ters; and, above all, is loyal and eager 
to do even more than his duty if neces- 
sary to get through with his message. 
If eachunitfrom platoon to brigade ex- 
changes runners with the next higher 
unit, each commander will receive his 
message either from front to rear or 
the reverse from his own runner. 

The writer assumed command of a 
battalion in France holding about 
two and one-half kilometers of front. 
There were no battalion runners. It 
had been the practice to call on the 
company commanders for such num- 
bers of men to act as runners as were 
judged to be necessary. Different 
men reported for this duty every few 
days. Twenty-one days later, when 
the battalion was relieved, we had a 





section of sixteen runners. They had 
their meals with, slept at, and be- 
longed to battalion headquarters; 
their only connection with their orig- 
inal companies was by way of the pay 
roll. It is of their selection, training, 
and use in combat that this paper 
will treat, Every A. E. F. battalion 
commander who did not form such a 
runner section will admit that he was 
compelled to use as runners intelli- 
gence section men, headquarters com- 
pany telephone man, and even field 
signal battalion men. 


If sixteen runners were necessary 
in France, they are no less necessary 
now. Though there is one less rifle 
company, the battalion covers the 
same frontage and depth; night oper- 
ations and night activities are on the 
increase; the Infantry is more and 
more seeking wooded covered areas 
and avoiding open ground; more ex- 
tensive use of artillery (H. E. and 
gas), machine guns and machine rifles 
may be expected—in short, the prob- 
lems of liaison are increasing in im- 
portance and in difficulty. Also run- 
ners can, and should be used for 
many duties other than that of car- 
rying messages. 

. » - 


Training. — The 


best preliminary 
training for the runner is the training 
he receives with his company. As the 
officer serves best at headquarters 
who has first served with the troops, 


so with the rumner. Should condi- 
tions necessitate taking the man away 





1 Extract from thesis by Maj. Harry J. Keeley, Infantry, Field Officers’ Class, 1921-22, 


Infantry School. 
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from his company before his training 
has been completed, it is best to at- 
tach that man to the company again 
as opportunities oceur and have him 
fill out his training in the details 
which he lacks. This is important. 
It is essential that the runner regard 
himself as a trained Infantryman, 
chosen for a special duty because of 
special fitness. If this provision is ob- 
served, the runner is respected by the 
men, the runner section has high mo- 
rale and the Sergeant Major finds a 
waiting list eager to become members 
of this corps d’elite. 


Uses in Combat.—The commanders 
of the machine gun company, the 
howitzer platoon and the accompany- 
ing gun will be required to establish 
and maintain the liaison wth bat- 
talion headquarters. Each has suf- 
ficient agents or runners for the pur- 


pose. It will be exceptional for the 
battalion commander to send bat- 
talion runners to any of these units. 

The battalion commander will ex- 
change two couriers (motorcyclists, 
bicyelists or mounted men), with the 
regimental commander. He will ex- 
change two runners with each assault 
company commander and the reserve 
company commander will send him 
two runners. This will result in 12 
battalion and 6 company runners, 2 
regimental couriers, and two agents 


from each other unit being available 
for liaison at battalion headquarters. 

Each assault company will ex- 
change one runner with each of its 
assault platoons. This is possible be- 
eause the battalion commander has 
sent two of his runners to the cap- 
tain. One great advantage of this 
system of exchange appears in the 
platoon where there will be four run- 
ners now instead of three as taught 
at the Infantry School. The simplest 
of platoon problems brings out the 
fact that of all commanders the pla- 
toon leader suffers most from a short- 
age of runners. It should be noted 
also that the two runners taken away 
from each company to fill out the 
battalion reappear as platoon runners. 
The explanation lies in the fact that 
as taught at Fort Benning, the cap- 
tain is required to hold two of his 
company runners for communication 
to battalion headquarters. 


Recommendations —1. That the 
problem of the runner and his train- 
ing be given more attention in the 
Infantry. 

2. That a runner section of 16 men 
be organized in each battalion; this 
section to include the visual signallers 
and panel men. 

3. That within the battalion each 
unit exchange runners with the next 
higher unit. 


oy 


Farsighted 


The Meanest Man was married the 
other day. He bought his bride a 
ten-cent bag of candy for a wedding 
present and took her for a honey- 
moon trip on the trolley. When they 
alighted from the car a couple of pieces 


of candy still remained in the bag. 
‘*What shall we do with it, dear?’’ 
she asked. 
‘Better not eat it all,’’ he advised 
prudently. ‘‘Let’s save some for the 
children.’’ 
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Gettysburg, 1922 


Capt. George M. Chandler, General Staff 


‘HE entire Gettysburg 
Campaign of 1922 
has been so interest- 
ing and so inspiring 
alike to the troops 
taking part and to 
patriotic Americans 
at large that the ques- 
tion of maneuvers of 
this type ought to be 
considered as settled. 
The only question should be what cam- 
paign and battle shall be studied and 
refought next year. 

When General Smedley Butler led 
his Marines out of Quantico he had 
placed in the hands of officers and men 
a ten-page mimeographed statement 
giving the military history of each 
town through which the column was to 
pass. Quantico, in 1861, was a Con- 
federate battery and later a Federal 
supply base ; Dumfries, where the Fed- 
eral Army passed near on the way to 
the first Bull Run; Occoquan, no men- 
tion of the penitentiary where patriot- 
ism was being taught; Camp Humph- 
reys, the great Army Engineer post; 
Pohick church, where Washington wor- 
shipped; Mt. Vernon, his home; Alex- 
andria, the port and starting place of 
Braddock’s expedition to Fort Du- 
quesne ; Arlington, the nation’s shrine; 
Washington City, the national capital, 
and Frederick. 

At Frederick the author of the Star 
Spangled Banner lies buried; here Lee 
and Jackson, and a few days later Me- 
Clellan were, just before the battle of 
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Antietam, in the fall of 1862. North 
of Emmitsburg the Mason and Dixon 
Line is crossed and the memorandum 
tells just what that line is, and then 
comes Gettysburg. Is it any wonder 
that by the time the Expeditionary 
Force reached Gettysburg every officer 
and soldier was so enthused that a 
solid week of rain, with running water 
in every tent, failed to dampen the 
good humor of Camp Harding! 
Pickett’s ducks quacked as they 
charged across the bog between Semi- 
nary and Cemetery Ridges and 10,000 
spectators from all over the country, 
who stood in the rain on the afternoon 
of July 3, to watch the great spec- 
tacle, mistook the quacks for the rebel 
yell. 

As soon as the Expeditionary Force 
reached Gettysburg another paper was 
issued, a memorandum of the Cam- 
paign of 1863, giving the names of the 
leaders on both sides and a resumé of 
the battle with simple map diagrams. 
After the camp was established two 
battalions at a time were loaded into 
trucks, each truck carrying 25 men, 
and with a guide to each group, were 
driven all over the battlefield and the 
battle fully explained. Each day the 
two problems before the Force were 
studied and rehearsed. The battle of 
Gettysburg culminating in an actual 
reproduction of Pickett’s charge, this 
for historical background and _ patri- 
otic interest, followed by the solution 
of the same problems under modern 
conditions and the latest methods of 
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fighting, for actual military training. 

The notes and orders were very com- 
plete. In Pickett’s charge the attack- 
ing columns or rather lines advanced 
shoulder to shoulder at 20-pace inter- 
vals; each company representing a 
larger unit and each regiment so rep- 
resented carried a red and white Army 
signal flag as a regimental color. The 
name of each brigadier general,—Kem- 
per, Armistead and Garnett, Archer, 
Pettigrew and Scales, Davis, Brock- 
enbrough and Lane—was printed in 
white letters on a strip of blue cloth a 
yard wide and four yards long and 
held aloft in the simulated brigade, by 
two men. Thus the movement was 
plainly indicated and the ground trav- 
ersed exactly as it had been 59 years 
ago. The men had been given relay 
numbers; about half way across the 
field, the company commander would 
order ‘‘first relay’’ and a group of a 
dozen men at the fire by one of the 
squad, of a shot gun loaded with black 
powder and so simulating an exploding 
Union shell, would go down. The dead 
and mortally wounded to stay down 
and the slightly wounded to get up 
shortly and stagger forward again or 
to straggle to the rear. At this the 
ranks would close up shoulder to 
shoulder without stopping or losing 
pace. After the Emmrtsburg road 
was crossed the men went down by 
ones or twos, for musketry range from 
Cemetery Ridge had been reached. 
Here some crumpled in their tracks, 
others went over backwards. Garnett 
and Kemper went out of their saddles. 

Under the careful guidance of a 
handful of those who had been there in 
blue or gray the attacking line fired 


seareely at all for the old muzzle load- 
ers were slow to load and they wanted 
the only available shot for point blank 
range. A Union battery on Little 
Round Top enfiladed the line, and 
Cushing’s battery, a hundred feet from 
the umbrella shaped clump of trees, 
was supposed to be firing double canis- 
ter at ten yards. The lines came on 
with heads down holding their fire and 
taking their punishment, and as they 
passed the Cordori buildings and the 
Emmitsburg road, quickened their 
pace, kept closing up and rushed at the 
Stone Wall with an unearthly yell. 
The lines which at first stretched from 
Spangler’s Woods well up past the Lee 
monument had now closed up to the 
length of the Stone Wall, the left flank 
had been turned back and was sullenly 
retreating, the center had lapped past 
the bloody angle. Armistead leaped 
over the Stone Wall with his cap on 
the point of his sword and his men 
swarmed over after him, a dozen fell 
over the wall, a good many times 
that number went down a little way in- 
side. Armistead staggered and his 
knees collapsed and the High Water 
Mark of the Confederacy had been 
reached. General Neville walked over 
and congratulated the young officer as 
he got up. Mrs. Pickett and General 
Lejeune had been watching it all 
through glasses from the observation 
tower. 

There were a number of officers in 
uniform in the great thrung of specta- 
tors and an indefinite number of men in 
civilian clothes wearing buttons, but 
scarcely any of them applauded. It 
was too real. The bugler sounded re- 
eall and then, perhaps for the first 
time, it was noticed that the men looked 
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pretty ragged, some had blanket rolls, 
there seemed to be no leggins and the 
hats were creased down the middle. 
Before the charge started the artillery 
along Seminary Ridge had opened with 
the ominous two guns, the white smoke 
had drifted across the field until there 
was slight need of the screen put up to 
blot out the tents of the camp. 

President Harding, General Persh- 
ing, Senator Pepper and a large party 
up from Washington had seen the great 
spectacle on Sunday, and Governor 
Sproul and his party oceupied the 
‘*White House’’ and slept under can- 
vas on Monday and Tuesday night. 

On the Fourth, the modern battle at- 
tack was shown over the same ground, 
the troops coming out of the Confeder- 
ate position, Seminary Ridge, and ad- 
vancing as far as the Emmitsburg 
road. Undoubtedly the greatest crowd 
which ever gathered in Gettysburg, and 
the saying is that a normal Fourth of 
July brings 25,000 automobiles to the 
battlefield, witnessed the modern at- 
tack. * 

On Sunday and Monday the guns 
had fired black powder and could be 
clearly picked up as they stood along 
the top of the ridge, but on Tuesday, 
instead of being 1,400 yards from their 
objective, they were nowhere to be 
seen, being posted over in the woods 
3,000 to 3,500 yards behind the ridge. 
Two big Navy observation balloons 
were up, one a condemned one as we 
shall see. At 10:30 the artillery 
opened, and the fire gradually in- 
creased, the airplanes got up to a good 
height, one of them made a good try at 
the blimp which suddenly burst into 


flames and the parachute made a per- - 


fect descent. It was very well done 


and brought out graphically this fea- 
ture of modern war. The planes sought 
out the positions of the guns and of the 
supposed line of trenches. The whole 
eamp and the woods along the ridge 
were blotted out with a smoke screen 
and then came the first line of scouts 
singly—about 40 yards apart. They 
rushed forward and dropped down in 
the mud and then came forward again. 
The airplanes kept at it and the one 
with the streamer from his right wing 
flew along the line of the artillery po- 
sitions. Another one dropped a signal 
flare and still another flew over and 
shot out puffs of smoke. The artillery 
promptly covered the indicated posi- 
tions with shrapnel. The machine 
guns, well concealed, started pounding, 
and out came a group here and another 
there in squads of eight men each, the 
corporal had given the command, which 
is the key-note of American fighting— 
**follow me.’’ On came the squads 40 
yards apart transversely and in depth, 
the burst range of a high explosive shel! 
so the most any one shell can get is one 
squad. This continued, there were men 
dotted all over the field, some moving, 
some halted under some slight cover, 
some still in the open, just peppered 
around; there were a lot of them but 
no fair target. This or that squad had 
dragged a one-pounder with them and 
took a shot or two at a pill box, and 
then hurriedly moved. The tanks ap- 
peared and went after a machine gun 
nest with machine gun fire and then 
contemptuously ignored the small arms ° 
fire and ironed out some barb wire en- 
tanglements. Gradually the men 
reached the smoke road. They had been 
firing with their rifles as they lay flat 
and separated in their advance in great 
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contrast to the day of the muzzle loader 
and black powder short-range musket. 
It wasn’t spectacular like the old way ; 
it wasn’t shoulder to shoulder, but it 
was deadly serious. 

It was wonderful training on an his- 
toric field. From the density of the 
crowd and from the lines of cars on 
the miles and miles of fine roads around 
Gettysburg 20,000 people must have 
been witnesses. Too much of this thing 
cannot be done for the training of 
troops and too much of it cannot be 
done in the education of the people as 
to what the armed forees are doing. 

At 2:30 in the afternoon of the 
Fourth the combined bands of the 5th 
and 6th regiments of Marines marched 
onto the field and the regiments formed 
for a grand review. In the reviewing 
party were Governor Sproul, the two 
major generals of the Marine Corps, 
and Colonel Dumont, the French Mil- 


itary Attaché. The general summoned 
Major Maurice E. Shearer of the 5th 
Regiment, who stepped forward. Col- 
onel Dumont stepped out, pinned the 
French Legion of Honor on his breast 
for his work in Belleau Woods and 
kissed him on both cheeks. At the con- 
clusion of the Review the band marched 
off to ‘‘The End of a Perfect Day,’’ 
and the pomp and circumstance of the 
Nation’s Birthday was completed. 

The Marines have certainly made an 
excellent impression on both military 
men and civilians. They have had val- 
uable training. They brought home to 
the people of the countryside and 
through the press to the people of the 
country a concrete lesson in American- 
ism and what it is all about. 

A pleasing incident at Camp Hard- 
ing was the detail of the Marine Corps 
rifle team as the Guard of Hunor to the 
President. 


D 


Personal Note 


Our distinguished fellow citizen, the 
Honorable William B. Reilly, left this 
morning on Number 2 on an important 
business visit to the National Capital. 
It is expected that Mr. Reilly will have 
an interview with President Harding 
and discuss some of the pressing af- 
fairs affecting this State and county, 
especially that relating to a certain fed- 
eral appointment here.—The Blade. 
(Possum Seuffle, Iowa.) 


News note, same paper, ten days 
later : 

Buck Reilly returned from Washing- 
ton yesterday. 
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Empty Shell Discarder 





Capt. John P. Horan, 2/st Infantry 





HE tenth phase of the 
functioning of the 
mechanism of the 
Browning Machine 
Gun (See page 60, 

_| Section 22, Machine 
» Gun Service Regula- 

| tions) states in part 

as follows, ‘‘ When 
the bolt starts for- 
ward .. . the ex- 
tractor forces the cartridge down the 

T cut and places it on line with the 
chamber, the ejector at the same time 
knocks the empty case clear of the 
face of the bolt if it has not already 
fallen off.’’ 

Nothing is said as to what becomes 
of the empty cases or shells after they 
leave the gun. Presumably they fall 
harmlessly out of the gun to the 
ground below and may be forgotten. 
Such, unfortunately, is not the case. 

About one shell out of every twenty- 
five or thirty manages, in some way or 
other, to strike the legs of the firer in 
the neighborhood of the crotch. The 
explosion of the powder has left the 
empty shell very highly heated with 
the result that the attention of the 
firer is momentarily diverted from 
the target while he instinctively knocks 
the empty shell away from his legs. 
As only one minute is allowed in the 
Machine Gun qualification course to 
fire at the traversing screen and like- 
wise only one minute is allowed to fire 
at the 600 and 1,000 meter Applica- 
tion targets, time is of paramount im- 
portance. Every second that the firer 
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loses in having his attention diverted 
from the target minimizes his chances 
for qualifying. 

After completing firing the empty 
shells must be picked up to be re- 
turned for salvage. This results in a 
great deal of unnecessary delay before 
the next man fires as each man gener. 
ally collects his own empty shells. 
More or less dirt, dust, grime, sand 
and other extraneous material gener- 
ally adheres to the shells. The Salvage 
Officer refuses to accept the shells un- 
til all this extraneous material has been 
removed. More unnecessary labor. 

The problem before us then is to de- 
vise some way to deflect the empty 
shells from the body of the firer and to 
collect them without getting them 
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dirty and delaying the next man from 
firing. We will consider the various 
methods, one by one, as we tested them 
out in Company ‘‘M,”’ 21st Infantry, 
giving the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each. 


d. The T-base cannot be used. 
e. The cart paulin will become 
very dirty and badly worn. 
Il. Tie a burlap bag under the tripod. 
1. Advantages: 
a. The empty shell can be kept 
free from dirt and sand. 
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Tue Discarper ATTACHED To THE Macuine Gun anp Reapy ror OpeRATION 


I. Mount the gun over a cart paulin 
or square of canvas. 

1. Advantages : 

a. The empty shells can be kept 
free from dirt and sand. 

b. The condition of the empty 
shells can be observed. 

c. In ease the defective shell ex- 
tractor is used it can be 
easily recovered. 

2. Disadvantages : 

. The hot shells may still burn 
the legs of the firer. 

. The empty shells will still have 
to be picked up thereby de- 
laying the firing of the next 
man. 

. The legs cf the tripod cannot 
be firmly placed in the 
ground. 


b. The hot shells will not burn the 
legs of the firer. 

c. The empty shells will fall di- 
rectly into the bag and will 
not have to be picked up. 

d. Legs of tripod can be firmly 
placed in ground or T base. 

2. Disadvantages : 

a. Condition of empty shells can- 
not be observed. 

b. In case the defective shell ex- 
tractor is used it cannot be 
easily recovered. 

IfI. Place a tin trough or tube in the 
cradle of the tripod just under 
the hole in the bottom plate and 
leading to an open bag or box 
to the right of the gun. 

1. Advantages : 

a. The empty shells can be kept 

free from dirt and sand. 
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b. The hot shells will not burn the 
legs of the firer. 

c. The empty shells will be thrown 
into the bag at the right of 
the gun and will not have to 
be picked up. 

d. The legs of the tripod can be 
firmly placed in ground or T 
base 


e. The condition of the empty 
shells can be observed. 

f. In case the defective shell ex- 
tractor is used it can be 
easily recovered. 

2. Disadvantages: 

a. In case of a battered, broken or 
thick rim (3rd Position Stop- 
page) it will have to be re- 
moved by inserting the com- 
bination tool through the bolt 
handle opening in the right 
side plate and prying up, in- 
stead of pushing up from the 
bottom. 

A suitable tube or discarder may be 
made from ordinary tin. In fact, the 
tin container found on the inside of an 
ordinary wooden cartridge case has 
been found to be of very suitable ma- 
terial for this purpose. 

Cut out one piece of tin about 814” 
x 5”, one piece about 4” x 5”, and two 
pieces about 744” x 33%”. Trim the 
lower part of the last two pieces into 
a suitable curve as shown in picture. 


These dimensions allow about a half 
inch on all sides for folding over and 
soldering on adjoining pieces. Cut 
two pieces of wire about 344” long to 
secure discarder to tripod. 

Assemble the pieces as shown in pic. 
ture, folding the edges over and clamp- 
ing or soldering. 

Insert the disearder in the cradle of 
the tripod just under the opening in 
the bottom plate, the side opening of 
the disearder to the right. Insert the 
wires through the openings provided 
therefor and through suitable open- 
ings in the cradle. 

Upon firing the gun the empty 
shells will fall out of the gun into the 
discarder where they will be deflected 
by the curved portion and will fall 
into the bag to the right of the gun. 

The discarder is of such size and 
shape as not to interfere with the 
mounting or dismounting of the gun 
or tripod. In carrying the tripod with 
the right hand at the balance the fin- 
gers enclose the right side of the tube 
as well as the right side of the cradle. 

This discarder was originally de- 
signed by Corporal Raymond Griffith, 
Company ‘‘M,’’ 21st Infantry, and 
modified to its present form by the 
writer. 


D 


With a Fowling Piece? 


A Regular Army lieutenant had been 
teaching a batch of recruits to shoot in 
four different positions — standing, 
kneeling, sitting and prone. The in- 
struction had been subject to some in- 
terruption, and the officer was checking 
up to see that none of the men had been 
overlooked. 


**Ts there any man here who has not 
fired from all four positions?’’ he 
asked. 

Up stood a small recruit with the 
R. F. D. label all over him, saluted 
awkwardly, and said: 

‘*Sir—Private Jenkins. I ain’t shot 
layin’ nor settin’ yet.’’ 





Rhinestones and Raspberries 


N December Seventh 
of the year in which 
the big war ended the 
Rhine looked pretty 
| satisfactory. It takes 
no Walter Johnson 
to throw a_ stone 
across the Marne at 
the point where the 
fighting took place; 
and a fair athlete 
could jump the Oureq or the Vesle or 
almost any of the streams which used 
to figure in dispatches, barring the 
flying serap-iron and things which 
used to make them figure. Vater 
Rhein, however, looks like what an 
American would call a sure-enough 
river; and Ehrenbreitstein, Pfaffen- 
dorfer Héhe, and the rest of the as- 
sorted heights on the right bank look- 
ed that day like what a doughboy 
might eall the devil’s own objective. 
In view of the fact that no one had to 
crawl up those cliffs throwing explo- 
sive goose-eggs at flatheads who 
thought machine-guns were nice play- 
things for grown-up men, the satis- 
faction rose practically to gratitude. 
For the Moselle there is not so much 
to be said. We followed it from 
Wittlich to Coblenz. It winds and 
straightens out, narrows, widens, re- 
fleets when it has time, the woods and 
vines of the hills along its course, and 
is generally picturesque. Aside from 
that, it climbed up through the flat 
boat on which my British truck almost 
crossed it; and I happen to know that 





it is the coldest, wettest, most thorough- 
ly unpleasing river in the world. 
The officers in my outfit dashed into 
the City of the Confluence in staff 
ears. The villagers along the route 
lined up with characteristic deference 
to authority, automatically doffing 
hats. The first indication of approach 
to the city was given by a doughty 
infant who stuck out his tongue until 
sure he was observed—then beat a 
prompt retreat indoors. Later experi- 
ences were to develop on the part of 
the adult inhabitants both the same 
spirit and its opposite—an agonized 
servility until tolerant treatment 
seemed assured, followed by haughty 
superiority almost openly expressed. 
On the whole, the most sincere note 
of the occupation was struck upon 
entering the town by the hordes of 
incipient machine-gunners, aged per- 
haps two to six, who swarmed in 
frank curiosity about the cars, patting 
and kicking the novel rubber tires. 
Coblenz was then patrolled by 
guards in field-gray, white brassards 
on arm and Mausers slung butt up- 
ward on the shoulder. They looked 
a bit bashful, as though a little in 
doubt whether this new business of a 
republican army were not a kind of 
play which had already gone far 
enough. Like the rest of the popula- 
tion, they showed an apathetic face to 
the strangers in olive-drab until, in 
the course of a few days, they silently 
melted back to their civil status. 
The older portion of the town 





*This article was written soon after the Army of Occupation arrived on the Rhine, 


when the ex 


of the war were fresh in the mind of the writer. 


It will recall to the 


reader some of the incidents and scenes of those historic days.—Eprror. 
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shared with most German settlements 
the essential quality of drabness. The 
winding streets, not wide enough by 
half, and with car-tracks roaming at 
will from side to side, formed rather 
an obstacle to traffic than an aid; and 
with their steep-roofed, dull gray 
houses they made a cheerless picture. 

This gave way shortly to streets 
and shops and hotels more after the 
idea we have in the States. Avenues 
ran at right angles through trees and 
shrubbery. Squares opened out with 
groups of statuary not much more 
ugly than some of ours. Houses ap- 
peared with unbelievable porches. 
Business blocks showed plate-glass 
windows and handsome fixtures. Cafes 
began to glimmer, red and gold, with 
chamber-music striking through an oc- 
easional closing door. Civilians moved 
leisurely about in furs and well-cut 
woolens, politely deep in conversation. 
Here was evidently a place quite com- 
fortable and normal. 

Normal? Strange; that idea seemed 
not to fit. Yet except for the old 
lettering on an occasional sign this 
might have been the c¢apital of the 
next State at home. Ah, yes. Home. 
That was a year or so ago. Other en- 
vironment since then, Well, what 
thing which had grown customary and 
casual was missing, then? Of course! 
Smashage. Where was the street in 
which one saw the staircase running 
crazily up the single remaining wall 
of a former interior? Where was the 
usual fireplace pitifully hung in mid- 
air above a heap of rubble, with the 
bright little flower creeping out over 
it to the sun? How could all these 
roofs be intact? 

Less than a month before, wreck 
was piling on ruin in France without 





meriting a second glance. It was a 
couple of months later that a widely 
known welfare association carefully 
organized tours to the crater made by 
the only known Allied and Associated 
bomb dropped on oceupied Germany. 
Good little bomb, it was. Made a very 
neat hole in a triangular bit of turf 
not too far from a couple of railroad 
tracks. It also chipped some expen- 
sive terra-cotta bricks forming part 
of the wall about a garden. 

Many constrasts came up in brief 
time. A good one was furnished by 
the stationery shops which crowded 
Rheinstrasse. They were filled with 
photographs of the boche retreat— 
foot and horse and the guns, marching 
in excellent order, with wreaths about 
their tin hats, garlands in every pos- 
sible hanging place, sprigs in muzzles 
of pieces. The captions ran, ‘‘ Wel- 
come to Our Undefeated Heroes.’’ 

A similar motto decorated an 
elaborate sign stuck behind a door in 
the hotel where a P. C. for the outfit 
was shortly established. On the pre- 
vious day it had, no doubt, swung 
from a triumphal arch. That evening 
it was put out of sight. That evening 
our officers ate in the main dining 
room of the hotel, together with cer- 
tain correspondents dressed in practi- 
eally the same uniform. Various com- 
missioned personnel of the enemy’s 
former forces in the smart field-gray 
of the different grades clicked snap- 
pily and bowed from the hips on en- 
tering. The greeting was returned in 
similar form. And from the kitchen 
passage where lay the welcome to 
heroism undefeated, the orchestra was 
plainly heard in “‘The Stars and 
Stripes Forever.’’ 

There was sugar in that hotel. It 
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was not even rationed. The choice 
of viands was limited to veal steak, 
Hasenpheffer, or a ragout. There was 
black bread; and any quantity of 
vegetables. It was possible to get a 
certain amount of butter. Starving 
Germany furnished for about ten 
marks a meal complete from soup to 
marmalade. 

It was a lucky thing that we beat 
by about ten days the M. P.’s and the 
anti-frat regulation. There were too 
many paradoxes evident in the Ameri- 
ean bridge-head for  self-restraint. 
They had to be discussed with some- 
one; and luck was doubly with us. 
Right away a correspondent with a 
clerical air and a wonderful nose for 
liquor discovered the best place in 
town; and there we found a bright 
and ready talker. 

He was a little Austrian Jew 
named Riess, a singer and director at 
the opera. His bit had been done in 
the East, where the miserable Rus- 
sians had first intrigued him with 
their deadly swamps and then wound- 
ed him in the foot. As a result of 
the disability arising out of malaria, 
rheumatism, and a cracked shin, he 
was finally invalided out to practice 
his profession of music. He was not 
so bad, either. He made the most 
humorous Warder in Feldermaus that 
could be desired; and an even better 
Jupiter in Orpheus in Hades. In fact, 
he was top hole as far as humorous 
roles were concerned; and he assured 
us that it was only a question of time 
until he should again be in that dear 
Fourteenth Street Theater in New 
York. 

Perhaps. 

At any rate, he hated Prussians 
enough to make his conversation pala- 


table. He hated them because they 
mocked the Austrians for having 
breast-pockets in their uniforms, and 
then adopted breast-pockets them- 
selves. He hated them because one of 
them would take a leave in Austria 
and on returning report that he had 
‘*keinen Menschen gesehen.’’ He was 
downright tired of Prussians. He even 
hated them because they thought they 
won the war, while as a matter of 
fact, in the East and in Italy and in 
the West, the Austrians 

‘*Wait a moment. That’s the spirit. 
Who did win this little war, anyway? 
From all indications there is an Amer- 
ican Army marching up here in hope- 
less defeat. Surely somebody got 
licked. Who was it?’’ 

‘*Well, of course, we quit.’’ 

‘‘Huh. These British have the repu- 
tation of not knowing when they are 
whipped; but that is because they 
don’t quit.’’ 

‘*Ah, the English! They fooled 
you! We had them beaten! They 
knew it; and the French, too.”’ 

“‘All very lovely; but if you were 
unbeaten, why did you sign an armis- 
tice? How were you going to get out 
of Belgium with the communications 
from Sedan through Lorraine and 
Luxembourg cut?’’ 

‘‘Half beaten, perhaps,’’ with a 
shrug; ‘‘but you did it. Oh, we are 
done, it is finished. The Americans 
have ended the thing.’’ 

Here he almost escaped into a jum- 
ble of German suffering through four 
years of substitute this and substitute 
that (leading to a probable culmina- 
tion, said he, in ‘‘substitute people’’), 
and Prussian stupidity in insisting on 
leather for belts and cartridge case, 
while web equipment served us excel- 
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lently. Attention was also given to 
the remarkable perfection of Ameri- 
can motor transportation, and the su- 
preme desirability of having Ameri- 
eans occupy the area about Coblenz. 
These ramblings, however, did not 
serve the purpose for which we were 
buying him lovely Dutch liqueurs. We 
gently pulled him up. 

‘*Why did you drag the States into 
your little fighi, anyway ?’’ 

**We never wished to. It was those 
confounded diplomats. They lied to 
us. The Prussians always lied to us. 
They said you could not get through 
the U-boats. Besides, they should have 
done business with you, instead of 
letting the French and English get 
all the American supplies.’’ 

**You could not get supplies from 
us through the blockade. Where were 
your ships?’’ 

‘* Anyway, we should have borrowed 
money from you.’’ 

**You should have let us alone. You 
made a rotten poor start with the 
‘Lusitania.’ ’’ ; 

‘*That was perhaps a mistake. That 
was the high command. Still,’’ with 
a leer and a pertinent rubbing of 
thumb on forefinger, ‘‘bissness iss 
bissness. We should have borrowed 
money in the States.’’ 

Except for the anti-Prussian vein, 
which in his case happened to be sin- 
cere, Riess presented a very fair cross- 
section of boche thought in the Rhine- 
land. 

Perhaps it was the exhaustion fol- 
lowing the attempt to analyze native 
thought-processes which drove the 
dashing correspondents in upon them- 
selves and produced the Raspberry 
episode. Perhaps it was the M. P.’s, 





whose sudden advent made mingling 
dangerous, and even interfered with 
the buying of bottled inspiration. At 
any rate, after about ten lovely days 
some eight hundred of those red- 
plumed birds lit gently on our necks; 
and the Raspberry Club was the only 
really interesting result. 

The Officers’ Club wouldn’t do. It, 
too, got a start at the time when prac- 
tical prohibition began to be felt; but 
the Founder didn’t like officers. He 
told me so. He told the officers. He 
told the world. Probably an officer 
spoke harshly to him at the time when 
he was soldiering in the Islands. If 
so, that was the last one who had a 
ehance. In this war, any rough words 
were headed the other way. 

The Founder was a good-looking 
little beggar with a pair of gold specs 
perched over a wicked smile, and a 
habit of twitching his nose. Someone 
said the reason for his continually set- 
ting up champagne for the gang and 
drinking Rhenser water was that some 
years ago he had accidentally swal- 
lowed his gold watch with his coffee; 
but that must be wrong. He wears 
his gold watch now. Anyway, he 
liked to keep the boys amused; and 
there were many ways in which he 
naturally did. Aside from writing 
clever stories and telling better ones, 
the best thing he did was to balance 
Roman style on both sides of a gal- 
loping argument and keep it going 
with skillful prods which each con- 
tender laid to the malice of the other. 
Then he would tell a tale of the 
Rocky Mountain News or gang poli- 
ties in New York until the row needed 
further attention. 

He let a few officers into his club 
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because there seemed nothing else to 
do with them. First was a field of- 
ficer who happened to be in charge 
of the mob. He wouldn’t like for to 
have been left out from among all 
those gentlemen of his own profes- 
sion; and the ties of baseball and long 
association between the two were too 
strong, anyway. Next was the man 
who had the say-so on what went over 
the wires; and he couldn’t be spared. 
One hard-boiled young correspondent 
who kept losing money to him at stud 
thought he could, and even accused 
him privately of having a head like a 
safe-cracker’s. He wasn’t a safe- 
cracker, though, for he got a friend 
of mine a perfectly good job in a 
bank; and they made him a major, 
too, before he finally went home. 
Having thus let down the gates, 
room was left for several more. There 
was a beau gallant commissioned out 
of the New York World who joined 
to take care of visiting correspond- 
ents. A capable young business man 
with more fight than appetite was 
camouflaged as Transportation Officer. 
The funniest thing about his tour of 
duty was that he cordially hated and 
ranted about the gum-shoe methods of 
the local Intelligence Section, while a 
colonel, or something, out of the Na- 
tional Army came blithely along and 
wrote him up as working for the 
Provost Marshal. That was real ana- 
lysis. The same honorary ossifer 
mentioned in passing the two other 
Sam Brownes of the military person- 
nel, treating gently enough the only 
lieutenant from Idaho and describing 
as a kind of smiling thick-wit the 
solitary regular. He was out of place, 
perhaps; and for a regular officer he 


admitted he was a false alarm; but as 
an honest dog-robber it is my duty to 
assert that he meant well. He did, you 
know. 

Besides, if one drinks Sektersatz of 
an evening, and then next morning 
spoils the effect by murmuring that of 
course nobody should hold in evidence 
anything that may have been said the 
night before, because that was proba- 
bly expressed in an effort to play the 
game, you know, and not on account 
of any unbalancing influence, or—er, 
anything—is it well after that to 
speak harshly of false alarms? 

To stay awhile with the real club- 
members, the man who will probably 
rank next in brilliance to the Founder, 
though the same personal appeal will 
be long in coming to his work, had a 
pose of perfect arrogance. He was 
ideal for work among the boches. He 
was insolently handsome, most blase, 
and had a habit of smoking exagger- 
ated panatelas which seemed to equal 
in length his own stature. He had 
another habit through the winter, of 
disappearing abruptly and returning 
with complete and startling analyses 
of new revolutions in Luxembourg. It 
is open to dispute whether he did not 
start the first revolution by flirting 
with the original Grand Duchess. At 
least he knew all about it; and he was 
even keen enough to work out the 
significance of the boche elections in 
the Rhineland. That was a genuine 
achievement, for assuredly the natives 
failed to fathom it. On election day 
the casual observer could have dis- 
covered almost no sign of what was 
going forward. Those who voted had 
an air of apologetic bewilderment, as 
though they were not entirely sure of 
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the result of the act, but hoped that no 
higher authority would hold it against 
them; and no one but the reporters 
dreamed of sitting up to wait for the 
returns. To a man whose daily exer- 
cise consisted in beating or brow-beat- 
ing the censor and ranking field and 
general officers out of desirable billets, 
however, that was nothing. 

A venerable character was the gray 
headed young buck who created in 
Luxembourg the impression that a 
green brassard bearing a red ‘‘C’’ de- 
noted an Army chaplain. Clergyman 
was the word they used; but the im- 
pression came entirely from their at- 
tention to his saintly profile. They 
failed to watch his actions, or else 
ceased after that to inquire. Nobody 
ever did ask about him in Coblenz. 

His running mate was a fellow Syn- 
dicalist, the jolliest rube ever produc- 
ed in the wheat belt. Nothing except 
the British delegation stirred a hair 
on his shapely bald pate; and he got 
on handsomely even with half of that. 

The other half was a cosmopolitan 
—the sort of man who quite insists on 
being at home in New York, Paris, 
London, or Washington. Almost from 
the start of the occupation there were 
implications that shortly he must be 
addressed as ‘‘Sir Henry;’’ but it re- 
mained for the French to show the 
prophet honor with a potent bit of 
ribbon. 

There were other celebrities in the 
Raspberry membership; and many 
who escaped to other fields before the 
club blossomed. Of these, one de- 
serves especial mention because he un- 
kindly cut the boche out of a lot of 
trade. He was from that center of 
culture and corned willie, Chicago. 


When, ranting against prying M. P.’s 





and the plethora of ties between 
Coblenz and Paris, he stumbled angri- 
ly from the banks of the Rhine, he 
was still carrying a souvenir helmet 
salvaged from the pitted terrain of 
Verdun. The peculiar thing about that 
was that a desiccated relic found in- 
side was carefully sewed up in it. If 
Fritz had ever discovered that an 
American could cherish such matters, 
the skull of every sainted grand- 
mother in the Rhineland would have 
been on sale in some trinket shop. 

The idea of the establishment was 
one neither of society nor of business, 
but merely of escape from a trying 
world. Nevertheless, both social stuff 
and work obtruded. Rarely was a 
visitor razzed; but seldom did the 
caller with an eye to the typewriter 
get the desired publicity. 

One of the earliest of the type was 
an American expatriate who toddled 
in one evening to greet with his pass- 
ports and his story the representatives 
of public opinion. He had left the 
States in 1914, and had spent the four 
or five years since in the opera com- 
pany at Wiesbaden. Meanwhile he 
had acquired a German wife and some 
German offspring. His English was 
quite good enough to justify his claim 
of origin in a mid-western university, 
where he said he had been a track 
man a couple of years previous to his 
change of heart; but he spoke with 
the throat tones of a true boche. He 
admitted having been granted passes 
by the German authorities to visit 
points in Holland and, I think, 
Switzerland, ‘‘on promise,’’ he naive- 
ly said, ‘‘not to reveal his knowledge 
of things in Germany.’’ He had made 
no effort to get back to the States 
when war between the two countries 
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ensued because it would have been too 
difficult, and on account of his wife. 
The natives had not interned him, nor 
interferred with his singing. His 
American citizenship, perhaps without 
other considerations, had prevented 
his being pressed into military ser- 
vice; but it had caused no unpleasant- 
ness worth mention. Everything was 
lovely. The Metropolitan, no doubt, 
looked very attractive. 

Just one correspondent gave that 
chap a couple of lines. The same one 
had a tendency to herd alone, and to 
see a hand grenade in the stone hurled 
by a small boy. The singer later 
managed to establish himself with the 
authorities; but fate was against him 
He died in the Spring. 

Generals, famous word-wrestlers, 
ladies, lame ducks, sergeants-major, 
privates, and aviators visited the club 
in turn. There was even a long-haired 
poet who was allowed to remain long 
enough to weep all over a little game 
of black-jack and ruin it. Perhaps the 
prize visitor was a most prominent 
manufacturer of tin, who came in with 
a pair of rubber heels and an air of 
suppressed mystery. They were used 
to that from many visits of gum-shoe 
performers out of G-2; but they shook 
hands and watched him with fishy 
eyes and half-concealed bites of plug. 
‘Well, sit down, boys,’’ said the gra- 
cious magnate, with a sliding smile 
and a throne-room wave, ‘‘and let’s 
be comfortable.’’ 

Oh, la-la! But they couldn’t touch 
him. In the first place, he left a lot 
of unaceustomed food; and besides 
that, he took a respectable bit of 
money on the cards they gave him. 
He made it stick. 


in the end. 


The forensic type of visitor made 
trouble from the start. An early rep- 
resentative stood for the People in 
Congress, he did; and he was set for 
the hardships of this-here campaign 
on the Rhine in a slouch hat, a frock 
coat, a bow tie, and a pair of Y. M. 
C. A. leather leggings. He nearly 
caused heartfailure in the Founder by 
trying to put an issue overcoat over 
the props for a photograph on the cold 
but sunny esplanade. 

Another elected trouble. He found 
some officers on a basis of almost 
equality in an institution run by peo- 
ple who ranked nearly as civilians. 
He saw some soldiers on duty in a 
mess to which his invitation was not 
half pressing. The result was an out- 
spoken desire to start an investigation 
into why the deuce the Army drinks 
‘“‘likker;’’ but he was triply fooled. 
Somebody beat him to his seat; and 
present indications are all against 
either an Army or any more liquor. 

It was a great life; and not even 
the cook’s police dared to weaken. 
The Founder left, amid universal 
tears. The janitor took his place, and 
posted assessment notices. One after 
another, the original membership was 
replaced ; but the Only Razz Club ecar- 
ried on. It survived to cover the be- 
ginning of the Jazz episode on the 
sanded floor of a hotel dining-room 
across Rheinstrasse, and outlived the 
apotheosis of jazz at the Casino. 
Trips on patrol-boats, trips in every 
direction across country, and exposi- 
tion of the reporter’s soul made it 
last. Nothing escaped analysis except 
the soul of the boche; and that was 
not attempted because his essential 
quality is far from spiritual. 
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The last word on the subject came 
when the Rhine flowed softly beneath 
an early summer moon, with lights 
blinking through the box and linden 
of a riverside retreat. The Janitor, 
for some time now a man of conse- 
quence, hailed through a doorway the 
hotel proprietor for a word on the 
subject of the moment. 

** Will they sign?’’ he asked. 

In the December days, a show of 
force had decided friend host not to 
throw the mess out of valuable space 
on his property. Thus persuaded that 
Americans were worthy of considera- 
tion, he had so far unbent as proudly 
to show himself in the uniform of a 
Reserve officer at the signing of the 
infamous Brest-Litovsk treaty. That 
was the time of the triumphal retreat. 
Had the prosperity following out of 
soldier trade and distribution through 
relief channels of American rations 
brought an idea of defeat? 

‘*Never!’’ was the reply. ‘‘It is in- 
justice. Germany deserves no such 
humiliation !”’ ; 

There is a strip through France cut 
by the fresh earth of a recently re- 
constructed railway embankment. 
Perhaps half a day’s monotonous 
travel will cover the part which cen- 
ters about the sign-post called 
‘*Albert.’’ As far as the horizon on 
either side of the train are fields where 
no boundaries show, where no tool- 
house or well-house remains, no wall 
or hedge is standing. The scraped and 
pitted soil hardly produces weeds. A 
former park is outlined by rows man- 
high or waist-high of naked stumps 
splintered and charred, with holes 


D 





through what still remains. There jis 
no tree visible in all its length unless 
a hit in the roots has laid it on the 
ground. Sometimes a feeble patch of 
wheat appears, or a few scrawny rows 
of potatoes. If in a shattered village 
so much as one first-floor room re. 
mains without being filled with the 
rubbish of the second floor and the 
roof, there will be oiled paper and a 
curtain in the window, and what is 
left of the family managing somehov. 
Mostly there are not any families. The 
frame shacks near the quay of a hasty 
railway station will probably show an 
improvised pole from which the tri. 
eolor flies; but there is little life. 
The greater part of it consists in herds 
of sleek and cheerful boche prisoners, 
who pick contentedly among the tor. 
tured ruins of village or town, and 
still find moments to pluck from a 
shattered altar souvenirs appropriate 
to the glory of German arms. 

There was no need to rebuild 
Cologne, or Treves, or Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Fritz rides smilingly about on his own 
rubber tires in Coblenz now. On Sun. 
day nights, he and Bertha and the 
fraternity dance home arm in arn, 
linked clear across the street ani 
singing, from the good wine and fel. 
lowship of the Gesangverein. c- 
casionally during the winter a stray 
soldier would go to hospital as a re- 
sult; but that was routine. The 
boche seems to bear up well under his 
crushing burden. 

In fact, I believe that to the natives 
the Rhine will continue to look pretty 
good for a long while. 
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Verbal Orders 


OW many of the older 
officers connected with 
the military profes- 
sion, to say nothing 
of the younger, less 
experienced ones, can 
look back on the days 
when they command- 
ed a company of men 
hardly greater in 
strength than our 
present-day platoon and take credit to 
themselves in the knowledge that the 
non-commissioned officers of their com- 
pany could step out in front of a unit 
of whatever size they might have been 
given command over and properly is- 
sue to that unit a verbal order which 
would insure the proper performance 
of the duty on which they might have 
been sent? The question immediately 
arises as to whether or not there is any 
reason why every non-commissioned 
officer, especially and more particu- 
larly in a combat unit, should not be 
able to correctly and properly deliver 
or issue a verbal order. It is believed 
that there can only be entire affirma- 
tive agreement on this question. And 
as the instruction of these non-com- 
missioned officers must necessarily de- 
volve on the officers immediately in 
command of them it naturally follows 
that the officers should themselves be 
qualified for the work. 





It is even conceivable that under cer- 
tain cireumstances and conditions the 
information ordinarily given in para- 
graphs one and two would be so gen- 
erally well known to every individual 
of the command that any repetition of 


it would necessarily be superfluous. 
Still, it is believed that the best prac- 
tice dictates that these paragraphs 
should not be skipped in such manner. 
This particularly applies to all occa- 
sions in time of peace when that state 
of training is being sought which will 
inculcate habits in every person in the 
Military Service such that unconscious- 
ly they will closely follow the pre- 
scribed form and convey the informa- 
tion and instructions sought. 
a > * 

Field orders at their inception are 
written. The higher the source from 
which they emanate the more general 
they are in character. Trace them 
down to their ultimate accomplish- 
ment in definite action and you will 
find that they have become so ampli- 
fied in their attention to detail as to 
result in Private Jones being in- 
structed so minutely as to be told al- 


most when to breathe and when not to. 
_ . . 


The tendency most prevalent in the 
issuing of orders verbally is to expand 
on the original order to a point of 
garrulousness, to transmit the order 
incorrectly, or to pass it on in a ram- 
bling, disconnected way. 


To obtain the results desired, any 
commander who issues an order ver- 
bally should insist on every occasion 
that those to whom he is addressing his 
verbal order will takes notes of such 
parts of the order as will affect their 
command, and that they will, in turn, 
issue their orders from such notes, re- 
quiring their subordinates as well to 
make notes as the order is issued to 
them. 





* Extract from thesis by Lieut. Col. M. C. Carey, Infantry, Field Officers’ Class, 1921-22, 
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The Ecole Superieure de Guerre’ 
A Graduate 





(S you stand on the bal- 
eony of the Trocadéro 
Palace in Paris on the 
side toward the Seine, 
the Eiffel Tower faces 

A. | squarely toward you 
> from the other side of 
NF the river. In front 
= of, on both sides of 

and stretching away 
beyond it lies the 

Champ de Mars, now happily cleared 
of the unsightly Adrian barracks that 
covered it in war days and bright with 
stretches of green bordered by flowers. 
At the farther extremity of the Champ 
de Mars and as if framed by the mighty 
lower arch of the tower is the facade 
of the Ecole Militaire. 

The structure known as the Keole 
Militaire is due to Gabrial, the architect 
of the Hotel Crillon—well known to 
American officers—the Petit Trianon 
at Versailles, and the restorer of the 
Louvre. It consists of a central por- 
tion flanked by two wings, the whole 
being ornamented by the sculptured 
trophies of arms characteristic of the 
military architecture of the first half 
of the 18th century. Perpendicular to 
this front and inclosing a space which 
has been converted into a vast court 
run long, two-story extensions of typi- 
eal French barracks. 

The Keole Militaire, finished in 1752 
and designed as a cadet school for the 
army is one of the centers of Paris 
that was always involved in the fre- 
quent changes of government of the 





first half of the 19th century, troops 
of the various new regimes always mak. 
ing a point of seizing and holding it. 
In the mass of buildings known as 
the Ecole Militaire is located the Ecole 
Supérieure de Guerre, which, in its 
translation of Higher War School may 
be compared to our General Service 
Schools at Leavenworth. The Centre 
des Hautes Etudes (Center of Higher 
Studies), which is the equivalent of 
the War College at Washington, is 
also located in the same building. 
The central portion and the two 
original wings of the Ecole Militaire 
provide quarters for the Commandant 
of the School, for the second in com. 
mand and for certain officers of the 
small school staff, for officers and the 
library, with, at the right of the large, 
grilled main entrance, a reception room 
from which a broad stone staircase rises 
to the Hall of the Marshals on the sec- 
ond floor. The two-story extensions fur- 
nish, on the ground floor, a large con- 
ference hall, with rising tiers of nar- 
row, wooden benches back of parallel, 
continuous segments of desk. A group 
room or two are also on the ground 
floor, and, after mounting the stairs, 
a long corridor gives access to the some 
five or six group rooms, Champagne 
Hall, Artois Hall, Yser Hall and so 
on up to the dozen of general sectors 
into which the western front of 1914 
1918 was divided. Each group room 
opens two windows on the large court, 
and is provided with sixteen large desks 
in rows of four, rising in height from 





1 Prepared by an officer of the U. S. Infantry who graduated from the School in the class 


of 1919-1920. 
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the front. A small blackboard, a heat- 
ing stove (which the students them- 
selves sometimes have to poke on cold 
days) and different heights of stools 
complete the equipment of the room. 

Separate from the main building, but 
connected with it by means of a high, 
iron grille is the Club building, con- 
taining two messes for the school stu- 
dents and for the officers of the Paris 
garrison. 

The whole quarter is surrounded by 
the stables and barracks of a cavalry 
regiment and across the street in the 
rear of the Ecole Militaire are the three 
riding halls for winter use. 

The history of the present school 
dates from three or four years after 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. 
During that war, France was forced to 
the sad knowledge that the staff, as 
developed under the Third Napoleon, 
knew little of the line and consequently 
knew little of warfare. Prior to 1873 
there had been a staff school for se- 
lected officers of the French Army and 
this separate and distinct staff school 
even continued to exist during the first 
few years of the infancy of the pres- 
ent Higher War School. Just what 
were the differences in the functions of 
these two co-existent schools I am un- 
able to state, but it is presumable that 
the staff school’s orientation was 
toward a too restricted sphere. Be 
that as it may, the Higher War School 
crowded out the staff school and it re- 
mains today the French military school 
that teaches the principles of warfare 
end, hand in glove with those teach- 
ings, gives instruction in the staff fune- 
tions necessary to secure the execution 
of the decision of the command. 

The present Commandant of the 
Ecole Supérieure. de Guerre is General 
of Division (Major General) Marie- 


Eugéne Debeney, Director of the Cen- 
ter of Higher Studies, member of the 
Council of War and commander of the 
Sixth Region—the region that includes 
Paris. 

General Debeney, born at Bourg in 
1864, has passed his military life in 
the Infantry (Chasseurs-a-pied) and in 
the staff. In 1905, holding the grade 
of major, he was professor of Infantry 
Tactics at the School. A lieutenant 
colonel at the outbreak of the war, he 
was soon promoted colonel and assigned 
as chief of staff of the First Army 
which, under Dubail, was operating in 
the Vosges at the extreme right of 
the allied line, later becoming chief of 
staff of the Army Group of the East. 
In May of 1915, promoted general, he 
commanded a division and a year later 
rose to corps command. In 1917, after 
occupying for a time the post of ‘‘ma- 
jor-general’’ (a chief of staff of an 
Army Group) of the Group of Armies 
of the Northeast and the East, Gen- 
eral Debeney became an Army com- 
mander. 

Already distinguished for his quali- 
ties of leadership in command of divi- 
sions and corps, it was to General De- 
beney that the French High Command 
turned in the German offensive of 
March, 1918. Commanding the First 
Army, General Debeney was success- 
ful in maintaining liaison with the 
right of the British Army and, in the 
battles that followed up to the time of 
the Armistice, retook Montdidier, Roy, 
Ham, Nesles, Chaulnes, La Fére, Saint 
Quentin and forced his way through the 
Hindenburg Line. The First Division, 
A. E. F., was a part of the French 
First Army from April to July of 1918, 
during its occupation of the Montdidier 
Sector. 


In the corps of instructors of the 
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School, General Debeney is aided by 
a body of officers chosen from the large 
number of experienced men produced 
by the war. Colonels and lieutenant 
colonels of Infantry head the Depart- 
ments of (1) General Tactics and Staff 
work, (2) Military History and (3) 
Infantry Tactics. ‘The Departments 
of (4) Artillery Tacties and (5) Cav- 
alry Tactics are headed by a colonel 
and a lieutenant colonel, respectively, 
of those branches; the Department of 
(6) Fortification and Engineering and 
Telegraphie equipment is headed by a 
major of Engineers; the Department 
of (7) Aeronautics is headed by a 
major of Infantry and the Department 
of (8) Manufacture of War Material 
is under a colonel of Artillery, that 
arm, in the French service, being 
charged with many supply functions. 
In the Department of General Tactics 
and Staff Work are three officers acting 
as understudies and one each of these 
in the Departments of Infantry, Ar- 
tillery and Cavalry Tactics. These are 
officers who are being tried out for 
probable use as Assistant Professor a 
year or two hence. 

Without exception, the instructing 
personnel bear the chevrons indicating 
one or more wounds and two of the 
Infantry instructors had, respectively, 
eleven and thirteen palms on their 
Croix de Guerre. In observing all these 
instructors, in listening to them, the 
student feels assured that he is under 
chosen men who, in addition to their 
brilliant mental qualifications, have 
also proved their character in action. 

In addition to study of the previ- 
ously mentioned eight branches, the 
French officers, but not the foreign 
students, are required to study Eng- 
lish and German, and optional work 
in oriental languages is, under certain 


conditions, permitted. The German 
instructors are usually, I believe, na- 
tives of Alsace, of whom there are 
many in the French service, and the 
English course is in charge of three 
British majors. 

Instruction is not confined solely to 
military art, languages and equitation. 
The greater part of the noted edueca- 
tional specialists of France being gath- 
ered in Paris, frequent lectures are 
given to the combined classes (there 
are always two classes, entering in 
alternate years) in the lecture hall of 
the Trocadéro. There the students 
hear contemporary economic, political, 
financial and social problems discussed 
by the ablest masters in the French 
capital. 

Instruction in strictly military sub- 
jects is carried on by means of con- 
ferences, problems (simple and double 
action on the map), one day terrain ex- 
ercises in the environs of Paris, visits 
to and demonstrations at the various 
centers of military interest of the Paris 
region and in the east, ‘‘historical 
trips’’ and staff rides. The latter, ten- 
tatively introduced many years ago as 
an innovation, have long since become 
the culmination of the work of the 
group room and the conference hall. 

The Higher War School is the goa! 
of ambition of many, if not most, 
French officers. Previous degree of 
education taken in connection with age 
in rank put hope of making the School 
beyond certain classes of officers. Se- 
euring the diploma of the School means 
much to the French officer, for, with a 
greater and greater proportion of pro- 
motion by selection as he rises in 
grade, the fact of having successfully 
passed through the test of the two 
years’ school work is a strong recom- 
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mendation for selection and higher 
command. 

This does not mean to say that all 
the higher grades in the French Army 
are held by graduates of the Higher 
War School, for war and command 
also instruet and prove and many offi- 
cers, particularly those of the Colonial 
Army—distinet from the Metropolitan 
Army—have risen to high command, 
though they may never have passed 
through the School. 

Candidates for the School are given 
an examination (sent from Paris) in 
their regiment and a certain number 
are then sent on to Paris to undergo 
the entrance examination on satisfac- 
tery completion of which they pass two 
years at the School, receive the diplo- 
ma, and are then tried out for two 
years in various capacities with troops 
before receiving their final rating. In 
other words, the School teaches the 
principles, but the graduates of the 
School are required to show that they 
ean apply these principles with troops 
before they are finally accepted as of- 
ficers worthy of promotion by selection 
to a higher grade. 

The French officers are of an aver- 
age of thirty-three at entering and are 
usually captains, but at present an oc- 
easional lieutenant colonel is found 
among the students and many young 
majors who, normally would be of cap 
tain’s rank. In the French Army, of- 
ficers who received temporary promo- 
tion during the war hold their grade 
and rank in grade until their comrades, 
who have received no temporary pro- 
motion during the war, catch up with 
them through the normal flow of pro- 
motion. 

In going over the lists of graduates 
of the thirty-eight classes (‘‘promo- 
tions,’’ in French) of before 1913, the 


great military names of France are 
found in large number. Marshals Foch 
(who was Commandant of the School 
from 1907 to 1911), Pétain, Fayolle, 
Generals Debeney, Buat, Maistre, to 
name only a few, have spent much of 
their time as instructors at the School. 
Others who won like renown, as Mar- 
shal Joffre, Generals Gouraud, Hum- 
bert, Degouette, had held important 
commands in the colonies. 

With the ninety or more French of- 
ficers of each class are some thirty for- 
eign officers. In the earlier years of 
the School, foreign officers were ad- 
mitted to its courses in two categories : 
those who participated in all of the 
School work and those who merely at- 
tended as “‘listeners.’’ The latter, per- 
forming none of the work of the School, 
received no diplomas on leaving. Un- 
der the present system, foreign officers 
must participate in all the School 
work and, if successful, at the end of 
their two years receive a diploma. 

The records show that the first for- 
eign officer to attend the School was 
Lieutenant Harada of the Japanese In- 
fantry, 1884-86. Prince Kanin, of the 
Japanese Army, graduated in 1893 and 
General Golovine of the Russian Army 
graduated shortly thereafter. Many 
officers of continental armies, particu- 
larly those of the Balkan States, and 
not a few South Americans figured in 
the lists of the thirty-five foreigners 
that graduated in the years from 1886 
to 1912. With 1913 appears the name 
of the first American officer, whose 
course, interrupted by the World War 
and cessation of the regular School 
course, was finished in 1920. The per- 
centage of foreign officers has vastly 
increased since the war. The class of 
1919-1921 alone started with thirty- 
five foreign officers, or, as many for- 
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eign officers in this class as graduated 
in the years from 1886 to 1912. 

With two or three exceptions, all 
the Allied and Neutral continental 
powers, also Japan and China, were 
represented in these thirty-five, and a 
half-dozen or so officers from the newly 
formed states of central Europe had 
held commissions in the Austro-Hun- 
garian Army during 1914-1918. The 
majority of the foreign students were 
Infantry officers. 

The foreign officers undergo no ex- 
amination at entrance, nor are they 
carried on a published list of standings 
at the end of the course, though re- 
ports on them are made to their respec- 
tive governments. 


I received my detail to the School 
in August of 1919, and spent that sum- 
mer and autumn in working with two, 
sometimes three, different French in- 
structors in an effort to ‘‘polish up”’ 
a language I had, as opportunity of- 
fered, studied for ten years and more. 

My War Department order placed 
me under the Military Attaché at 
Paris, who directed me to report to the 
Assistant Commandant of the Ecole 
Supérieure de Guerre on November 2. 
The pleasant Assistant Commandant 
questioned me regarding incidents of 
my service and told me that I would 
find the first month’s program of in- 
struction and other data laid out on 
my desk in Artois Hall. I went there, 
found a desk with my name on it and 
met my group chief who showed me 
the first of the memoranda for the 
class, which memorandum stated that 
all the officers of the class would be 
received by the Commandant of the 
School on the following day. 

The next day, one hundred twenty 
officers, representing nineteen different 





nations, assembled in the Hall of the 
Marshals. Nearly everyone was in 
dress uniform and it was probably as 
varied and colorful an assemblage as 
could be found anywhere. The Chin- 
ese, Japanese and American officers 
alone were in olive drab. As each offi- 
cer’s name was called, he stepped for- 
ward, was presented to the Command- 
ant and to his group leader. 

After the mutual introductions with- 
in the groups, the Commandant stepped 
forward and said, in effect, ‘‘We are 
glad to see you. There is much to do. 
Good morning, gentlemen.’’ 

After some conversation with the 
groupmates with whom we were to pass 
two years, the assemblage broke up. 
A visit to the adjutant’s office with one 
of my groupmates gave me a chance to 
examine the large marble tablet set into 
the wall of the reception hall and bear- 
ing some hundreds of names of grad- 
uates of the School who were killed in 
action during the war of 1914-1918. 
There are a great many cclonels and 
generals among them. 

The first few days of our school 
work consisted of conferences, which, 
throughout the entire course, are usu- 
ally given in the morning. We learned 
that the first year would be devoted, 
generally, to the division and its com- 
ponents, whereas the second year would 
be concerned with the higher echelons, 
corps and army. 

As the conferences commenced at 
half past ten, it looked very easy, but 
a few days later, examination of the 
group assignments for riding showed 
that there must be some early rising, 
for equitation commenced at seven 
o’clock on alternate days of the week. 
Such foreign officers as desired to put 
in their names for German did so, and 
we were ready to go to work. 
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After two weeks, each officer drew a 
long list of the Field Service Regula- 
tions for each arm, among them being 
revisions of the ‘‘ Liaison for all arms’’ 
and the pamphlets on ‘‘Large’’ and 
‘‘Small’’ units well known to the 
A. E. F. We were told to secure a 
certain amount of paper, colored pen- 
cils, and that was all, for the French 
student’s working kit is of the simplest. 
A note book was suggested as being de- 
sirable for use at conferences, though 
we were informed that many of these 
would be later given us in mimeo- 
graphed form. 

Up to the Christmas Holidays—and 
the French are generous in their holi- 
day periods—the school work was 
equitation, a morning and an occa- 
sional afternoon conference, with small 
problems of the lower units in the group 
rooms. In these small problems the 
student officers, French and foreign, 
took on the duties of the commanders 
and staff officers of the units. The 
problems reached as far down as the 
functions of the battalion and group 
of artillery and sometimes included 
company and battery commanders. 

Friendships were quickly formed 
with the French and the foreign offi- 
cers, and groups began to form that 
rode in the ‘‘Métro’’ and tram to and 
from the School and sat in the nearby 
eafé over after-equitation coffee and 
an oceasional stronger drink. It seemed 
to be the pleasant and instructive tend- 
ency of all the foreign officers to seek 
acquaintance with the race of which 
they knew the least. The happy-go- 
lucky Spaniard, the ceremonious Jap- 
anese and the cynical Balkan officers 
quickly established an entente cordiale 
with the Americans. 

Throughout the winter on appointed 
days, we left the Porte de Vincennes 


—the east gate of Paris—in autobuses 
that took us to Vincennes for lessons in 
automobile driving. One of the buses 
that transported the details bore a card 
stating that, during the First Battle of 
the Marne, it had been used by Mar- 
shal Galliéni—an ambulant post of 
command in which he traveled, slept, 
and from which he issued orders as 
governor of the fortified region of 
Paris. 

In February of 1920 the Command- 
ant, General Debeney, delivered his 
noted lecture on ‘‘The French Offi- 
cer.’’ Having found a seat in the third 
row, I was within a few feet of where 
Marshal Pétain sat on arriving. A 
large head, with combatant nose, the 
Marshal’s features suggested the fine 
profiles shown on ancient Roman coins. 
At the close of the lecture, the Mar- 
shal, showing an erect, powerful fig- 
ure, and with no more emotion in his 
voice than showed forth in his calm, 
somewhat cold, features, stated that 
he had ‘‘nothing to add to or detract 
from the lecture,’’ and that he ‘‘merely 
desired to add his thanks to those of 
the student officers.’’ French types 
change much as one moves from Mar- 
seilles to Calais, and Marshal Pétain 
is from the silent North. 

As the Spring of 1920 came on, our 
equitation groups emerged from the 
riding halls to the adjacent “bull pens’’ 
and before long we were assigned our 
mounts and lines of march for riding 
in the Bois de Boulogne. This was a 
great pleasure, for Spring never wears 
prettier garments than in the Bois, and 
moreover, our early riding periods 
gave us a chance to see feminine Paris 
in the saddle. 

Tactics also took to the fields and 
departures from the southern stations 
of Paris at about ten or eleven in the 
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morning, each man rationed with sand- 
wiches for the noon lunch, brought us 
to the smiling valley of the Chevreuse, 
well known to generations of the Ecole 
de Guerre and Saint Cyr. How many 
battles did we win—and lose—on the 
plateau that rises to the west of Palai- 
seau ! 

With a two weeks holiday at Easter, 
the school work continued to the six- 
teenth of June, when the first staff ride 
started. Leaving Paris in the morning, 
mid-afternoon found us at Evreux, in 
Normandy. Our orderlies, French cav- 
alrymen, met us at the station and 
packed off our bag to the billet that 
was indicated on the billeting slip, 
which, in the quaint terminology of 
a past period, stated that we were en- 
titled to ‘‘a bed, a candle and a place 
at the fire.’’ 

How luck varied! One night in the 
country home of a wealthy man, the 
next night in much humbler surround- 
ings. Chance governed billets and I 
recall that on joining the horses at six 
o’clock one morning after a night in 
luxurious quarters, I passed the Senior 
Instructor coming out of a much less 
pleasant place. 

Travelling bags, packed and left in 
the billet, were collected by the orderly 
and a truck carried them and the en- 
listed men’s messing equipment to the 
next halt. 

The American officers usually de- 
manded a regular breakfast at the hotel 
to which their group happened io be 
assigned, and it was not long before 
the foreign officers were as regular as 
we in demanding fruit and eggs—much 
to the surprise of the kitchen person- 
nel. 

Mounting up at six or thereabouts, 
with the prepared maps and the outline 
of the problem as given the afternoon 


before, we walked and trotted along 
the roads until the seene of action was 
reached, when a reconnaissance was 
made and orders issued. A _ rendez- 
vous, located, if practicable, at some 
commanding point, permitted later 
reading and discussing of the orders 
given by the various unit commanders, 
and a second situation was sometimes 
then announced. The day’s work fin- 
ished, we rode on into the village 
where the next halt was to be made, 
lunched, and rambled round the town 
and countryside until the afternoon 
meeting in the school house or mairie, 
where the morning’s work was reviewed 
and a situation announced for the fol- 
lowing day. Three days of work en- 
titled us to one day of rest, and the 
two groups (for only two groups were 
out at the same time) broke up, some 
going to Paris while others, most of 
the foreigners, went to Rouen. This 
city, by the way, rich in several types 
of Gothie architecture, is well worth a 
trip from Paris. 

It was a most interesting trip. The 
thatched, plump Norman houses, the 
woods encircled chateaus are all off the 
automobile roads and these quiet roads 
and lanes ean be followed only afoot 
or on a horse. Added to this, the cel- 
lars are full of the national drink of 
Normandy—cider. Cookery is appre- 
ciated in this old province of France, 
and the eleven days that took us 
through Elbeuf, Louviers, Brionne and 
Bernay passed quickly. 

An historical trip, by automobile, 
followed in July. It was in ‘‘la Cham- 
pagne pouilleuse’’—the ‘‘lousy Cham- 
pagne.’’ Billeted in Chalones-sur- 
Marne, we visited the region of the of- 
fensive of the Fourth French Army in 
September and October of 1918. An 
early start took us to the valley of 
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the Py and we had a detailed account 
of the operations in which our Second 
Division played so prominent a part. 
Our lecturer, the Assistant Professor of 
Military History, had been with one of 
the French divisions. Lunch, taken 
from our mess at the Officers’ Club at 
Chalons, gave us the noon meal, and, 
with dinner at five o’clock in the even- 
ing we were free until the next day. 

A second staff ride, this in the fat 
farming region of the Beauce, led us, 
in ten days, from Chartres to Etampes, 
and on August fifteenth we were free 
until October fourth, the opening of 
the second year—ten weeks in which 
we could explore France or other 
countries. 

The second year started off much the 
same as the first, but was saddened at 
Christmas time by the death of our 
group leader, an officer of the Colonial 
Infantry whose ill-health, years before, 
had foreed him from the trenches to 
aviation. He had made as gallant a 
fight for life as he had made for his 
country. A distinguished fighter and 
escadrille leader, his loss was a heavy 
one. 

With the second year, some of the 
equitation groups drew new, partly 
trained horses, and Olga II, an Irish 
mare, fell to my lot. Biting and kick- 
ing at everyone that came within 
reach, yet, withal, a good humored ani- 
mal, she was pleasant to work with. 
We worked them on the longe, schooled 
them at the gaits and later on gradually 
increasing heights of jumps, and, when 
spring came round again, rode them 
in the Bois. 

We occasionally met the officers of 
the new 1922 class at riding or en 
route therefrom. Among them was a 
particularly military looking Japanese 
officer of striking physiognomy who is, 


I learned from a Japanese comrade, 
the brother of the present Empress of 
Japan. Later, the 1922 class came, 
en masse, to the artillery demonstra- 
tion camp at Bitche, and I saw the 
prince in a group of officers of all na- 
tionalities, surging about the mess- 
secretary’s desk, exchanging a few 
franes against the wine and beer chits 
that we turned in at each meal. The 
French, I believe, are the true demo- 
crats of this world. 

During the winter of 1920-1921 we 
made many visits to places near Paris, 
such as le Bourget, the Farman Works, 
the wireless station at the Eiffel Tower. 
Lectures on various subjects were given 
the combined two classes at the Tro- 
eadéro. During one of the conferences 
at the School we were visited by the 
President, Mr. Millerand. Chance had 
placed me within a yard of the seated 
President—a distinguished combina- 
tion of a large man with an enormous 
head, strongly hewn features and 
shaggy eyebrows. Mr. Millerand lis- 
tened to the discussion, following 
closely the points brought out by the 
instructor and the questioned students 
and, on leaving, remarked: ‘‘I am glad 
that the system of instruction permits 
expression of opinion,’’ adding that he 
congratulated the professor and the 
class on this mutual advantage. Be- 
fore leaving he promoted one of our 
instructors officer of the Legion of 
Honor. 

Home problems and one-day terrain 
exercises followed fast. In March we 
had a twelve-hour double action map 
problem in which each officer com- 
manded a unit or acted as staff officer. 

The Easter vacation gave me a 
chance to visit Algiers and to make an 
automobile trip one hundred sixty 
miles south into Africa, and careful 
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study of the time tables brought me 
back to Chalons-sur-Marne to see dem- 
onstrations of railway artillery. In the 
opening lecture, the colonel in com- 
mand sarcastically observed that the 
abbreviation A. L. G. P. was translated 
by some unwitting, thoughtless people 
as ‘‘Artillerie de Luxe pour les Gens 
Pistonnés,’’ which, in _ translation, 
means ‘‘ Artillery of a superior grade 
for people who have a bootlick.’’ The 
colonel of this railway artillery hotly 
denied that life with these big pieces 
is all beer and skittles. 

May of 1921 saw us en route for 
Bitche in the northern Vosges. Pro- 
vided with a natural amphitheatre of 
unusual length, we were given splen- 
did demonstrations of all classes of ar- 
tillery fire. In this land of good liv- 
ing, dinners were exchanged between 
the French and the foreign officers of 
each group and the trip finished by an 
autobus ride to the battlefield of Wis- 
sembourg of August of 1870. 

We sat on a hilltop, the red splotch 
of Wissembourg in the valley of the 
Lauter at our feet and the Geissberg 
Chateau at our right, while one of the 
students detailed the story of the bat- 
tle in which Douay’s Division through 
having been left up in the air, was 
erushed by several times its number of 
Germans. 

Toward the end of May we had our 
last lecture, at the beginning of which 
General Debeney decorated some twen- 
ty of the French officers, and we then 
set aside our books and papers for an 
historical trip to Amiens. This lasted 
four days and was concerned with the 
operations of General Debeney’s Army 
in August of 1918—the smash through 
from the line of the Avre and Mont- 
didier to Roye. Several of our French 
comrades had commanded battalions in 





that advance and were frequently ap- 
pealed to for statements. 

On June twenty-first we took train 
to Cosne, not far north of Nevers and 
for twelve days acted as commanders 
and staff officers of the divisions in a 
corps advance toward the northeast. 
Work was fast and furious this time, 
and we had few periods, outside of 
every fourth day, to rest. With us 
were mixed (in the positions of higher 
command) the student officers of the 
‘‘Center of Higher Studies’’—the ‘‘stu- 
dent marshals,’’ who are all young 
lieutenant colonels and colonels picked 
for later promotion to general officer. 

We travelled back and forth across 
our area in motorbuses and once, dur- 
ing the trip, were visited by General 
Debeney and other general officers. 
With a final advance to the plateau of 
Lainsecq, and under the threat of a 
vicious counterattack, we ceased our 
labors. The class was assembled for 
the last time and the senior Infantry 
instructor, evincing no small degree of 
emotion, thanked us all for our two 
years’ work and wished us good luck. 

For the foreign officers alone a 
further trip was arranged. Assem- 
bling at Sainte Ménéhould on the west- 
ern edge of the Argonne, we went 
through the forest and on to Verdun, 
where we spent two days. Then to 
Bar-le-Due by auto and by train to 
Strasbourg for a series of trips along 


-and into the Vosges. 


This was a cheerful trip and will 
long be a pleasant memory to all of us. 
School was over and we were free. 
K——, the large Tcheko-Slovak, be- 
came wedged in the small entrance to 
the ‘‘Crown Prince’s Observatory’’ at 
Montfaucon, and it took the efforts of 
the entire crowd to extract him. Ma- 
jor V——, the Dutch officer, and the 
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dean of the foreign officers, eternal 
photographer, got lost on the Hart- 
mannsvillerkopf, and went down the 
wrong side of the mountain. 

At Strasbourg, the group gave Ma- 
jor L——, our French leader, a din- 
ner at the ‘‘Crocodile’’ and wished him 
good luck in the eighteen different lan- 
guages that were represented at the 
table. The trip ended at Belfort, where 
the party broke up. 

September first brought together the 


foreign officers for a last reception at 
which General Debeney and the School 
staff were present. A few impressive 
words and a handshake from this great 
leader of men and the foreign officers 
were left to themselves in the Hall of 
the Marshals. 

Within half an hour the group of 
thirty foreigners who had passed two 
jears together separated, and an in- 
teresting, instructive period of our 
lives was closed. 


DM 


Ten Recruiting Commandments 


We take the measure of our appear- 
ance by the use of the mirror, and 
usually set about correcting defects at 
once. 

The following rules are announced 
as the requirements of a good re- 
cruiter: Let this be your mirror; use 
it conscientiously to take your meas- 
ure and then take immediate steps to 
correct defects noted. 

1. A good recruiter should average 
10 enlistments per month. 

2. A good recruiter must keep in ex- 
cellent physical condition. 

3. A good recruiter must be soldierly 
in bearing and deportment. His set- 
up must reflect the fine training of 
the Army so that an applicant has 
created a desire to have the Army do 
the same for him. 

4. A good recruiter must wear well- 


fitting uniforms, clean and pressed at 
all times. 


5. A good reeruiter must be courte- 
ous and optimistic. 

6. A good recruiter must be a 
plugger. 

7. A good recruiter must know thor- 
oughly what he has to sell, and have 
all the features of Army service on the 
tip of his tongue. 

8. A good recruiter will work just 
as hard when he is having success as 
when his labor seems to be in vain. 

9. A good recruiter will never offer 
excuses. 

10. A good recruiter must believe in 
himself and the Army. 

Hold yourself up to these ten re- 
quirements and coldly and mercilessly 
examine yourself. 

Don’t pity yourself. Facts are facts, 
and the only thing that will change 
them is action, and from action we get 
result. E, E. Bennett, Major, 

Recruiting Officer, 
Fort Snelling, Minn. 
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Tactical Mistakes 


Col. Paul A. Wolf, Infantry 


OME of the greatest 
generals in history 
were those who not 
only learned a lesson 
from their own mis- 
takes, but profited 
greatly by discerning 
the mistakes of others. 
To my mind, one of 
the most interesting 
and illuminating pub- 
lieations, for the small problems in- 
volved, is the ‘‘Defense of Duffer’s 
Drift,’"* because the author does not 
arrive at an approved solution until 
he has made every tactical error pos- 
sible. The fact that he dreamed the 
experiences set down in the pages of 
his book in no way detracts from the 
lessons involved. There are many of 
us who still dream of our own mis- 
takes, but would be reluctant to put 
them down in cold print even though it 
might be of great benefit to others to 
do so. 

Assuming that, in the mistakes of 
others, there are lessons for the ob- 
servant officer, I propose to describe the 
mistakes of some junior officers I have 
known personally, stating in advance, 
however, that my narrative has in view 
the same end of the ‘‘Duffer’s’’ 
dreams, i. e., to bring out tactical prin- 
ciples. No criticism is meant or im- 
plied within these accounts of the sin- 
cere efforts of the officers of whom I 
write. 

In the first battle in which Major 
Bee’s battalion participated, the Cap- 








tain and the second in command of 
Company ‘‘D’’ became casualties from 
shell fire while getting that company 
into the line, and it became necessary 
to detach Lieutenant Age from Com- 
pany ‘‘B’’ and place him in command 
an.” 

About 5.30 p. m., while Lieutenant 
Age was still busy straightening out 
his position and even before he knew 
what all his platoon leaders looked like, 
he was sent for by Major Bee. 

He found the Major folded up in 
a fox hole, blistering his mouth in an 
attempt to drink some tea his orderly 
had heated in an aluminum cup. The 
Major was very cordial despite this 
and even offered Lieutenant Age some 
of the beverage, which generosity 
aroused the Lieutenant’s suspicions 
and led him to expect an order for an 
attack at the least. He was greatly 
relieved therefore when he received his 
actual orders to assemble Company 
“‘D,’’ follow a guide the Major would 
furnish him, and relieve Captain See 
and Company ‘‘E”’ of the 2d Bat- 
talion. 

“See’s company has suffered heav- 
ily,’’ said the Major, ‘‘so get down 
there as soon as possible. When you 
are in position, send the guide back 
with a couple of your runners so ! 
will have some men who know your 
position and can carry messages.”’ 

Lieutenant Age returned to his po- 
sition, assembled his company, and 
started off in the wake of the guide. 
In order to keep out of observation of 





1 For sale by U. S. Infantry Association. 
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the enemy the guide was forced to fol- 
low a round-about course through 
some woods to the head of a rocky 
ravine. Down they filed into the ra- 
vine which was pungent with high ex- 
plosive gas, erushed shrubbery and 
shattered human flesh. The Boche 
were still dropping an occasional shell 
along the route of advance and the 
column of men swayed and crouched 
with the passing of each desultory shot. 

As they proceeded down the ravine, 
they saw ample evidence of the de- 
structive power of accurate artillery 
fire and the Lieutenant, picturing the 
result of a shell landing among his men 
in those eramped quarters, breathed a 
prayer that his god of luck had paid 
his lodge dues and was in good stand- 
ing. They all breathed more freely 
when the guide led the way out of the 
ravine into a shallow strip of woods 
dotted with fox holes. 

That his position had been oceupied 
by American soldiers was apparent 
from the odds and ends of equipment 
left around, but that it was not occu- 
pied now was equally apparent, for 
not a soul was to be seen. A strange 
silence pervaded the woods. To the 
front a large field of wheat and poppies 
waved and rippled most knowingly. 

The guide ran to a hastily con- 
structed dugout and peered within. 
He straightened up and cast about in 
a puzzled manner, showing plainly 
that he believed that something was 
radically wrong. The men were quick 
to feel this and shifted about uneasily, 
some dropping into the ready fox holes 
while others began digging holes of 
their own. 

The guide eame back to the Lieuten- 
ant, shaking his head. 

“This is the place I was told to 


bring you, Lieutenant,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
there doesn’t seem to be anyone here.’’ 

This last statement was obvious 
enough, but what was infinitely worse 
was that a hasty reconnaissance dis- 
closed the same condition to exist in 
all directions. 

The guide stoutly maintained that 
this position had been held by Captain 
See not over one hour ago when the 
guide had carried a message from the 
Captain to Major Bee. Not only was 
this the only part of the front line to 
which the guide had been, but he had 
been with Company ‘‘E’’ that very 
morning when they had attacked and 
driven the Germans from this very 
position. 

The Lieutenant reviewed his orders 
in a quandary. He had been ordered 
to relieve Company ‘‘E’’ in a certain 
position ; here was the position but no 
**E”’ Company and he had no way of 
knowing where Company ‘‘E’’ was; 
furthermore, if this were really the 
front line, then there was a hole that 
the entire German Army could have 
marched through without being ob- 
served. Like the little Dutch boy and 
the dike, he decided to sit down and 
plug the hole, at least until he could 
get further instructions. 

He at once wrote the following mes- 
sage : 

Messace No. 1 
Masor Bre: 

No troops where your guide has 
brought me. No troops on right or 
left. No hostile demonstrations in 
front. Will hold this position until 
further orders. AGE, 

Lieutenant. 

Giving this to the guide, he bade him 
return with it to Major Bee as quickly 
as possible. Two runners were de- 
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tailed to accompany the guide and the 
trio seuttled off in a hurry. 

They had been gone but a moment 
when a sergeant challenged something 
he saw in front. Everyone popped in- 
to holes and a line of Springfields cov- 
ered the waving wheat field. A dough- 
boy came into sight from out of a 
small depression in the ground, wad- 
ing breast high through the wheat. 

‘*Hey,’’ he yelled, ‘‘hurry up, we 
need some help.’’ 

“Come here and tell me what outfit 
you belong to,’’ said the Lieutenant. 

**T belong to ‘E’ Company,’’ replied 
the soldier, ‘‘and Captain See sent me 
to tell you that if you don’t hurry up 
we won’t get the woods before dark.’’ 

When questioned further, the sol- 
dier’s story was direct and simple. 
**E”’ Company has been waiting to 
be relieved when an order from Regi- 
mental Headquarters arrived, direct- 
ing Captain See to advance at once 
and occupy a small patch of woods 
about five hundred yards to his imme- 
diate front. The order had further di- 
rected Captain See to-use ‘‘D’’ Com- 
pany in the advance if it had arrived, 
but, if not, to advance and let ‘‘D’’ 
effect the relief in the new position. 
See had moved forward at once, but 
found the woods strongly held by the 
Germans. He now requested that Age 
advance and help him take his posi- 
tion. 

Through his field glasses, Age 
studied the small patch of woods in 
question, but could see nothing of 
‘*E’’ Company or the Germans; still 
there was nothing unusual in this, for 
people do not show themselves in mod- 
ern battle when the enemy has his 
sights lined on your position and his 
finger holding up the slack on the trig- 
ger. There was ample cover in the 





wheat field to hide a Brigade let alone 
a small company. At this moment. 
however, there came the scattered sput- 
tering of rifles and the pup-pup-pup of 
a machine gun in evidence that there 
was slight bickering going on out there. 

Age was not one to shirk a decision 
and as he couldn’t obey his Major’s 
orders more than fifty per cent by 
either staying where he was or going 
forward, he decided on the latter. 
Quickly forming his company for at- 
tack, he led them out into the wheat 
field. 

Either the Germans were scared out 
by the appearance of this second force 
or else had already decided to yield to 
the will of ‘‘E’’ Company; in any 
event, Captain See had pushed them 
out of the woods with the steel and was 
hastily organizing the ground when 
Age arrived with ‘‘D’’ Company. 

Captain See informed Lieutenant 
Age that he considered himself relieved 
now that the woods were taken and 
Lieutenant Age had arrived. 

‘I’m certainly glad to see you,’’ he 
said, ‘‘for I haven’t enough men to 
hold this position against any kind of 
counter attack.’’ 

**You had better get into position as 
quickly as you ean now, for I have to 
take my company back now and report 
to my battalion. I will tell them you 
are here. Good luck to you.”’ 

In twenty minutes, the Lieutenant 
was again left to his own resources, 
and it had beeome so dark that he could 
hardly see to pencil the following mes- 
sage: 

Messace No. 2 
MaJsor BEe: 

Captain See had orders for further 
advance. I was obliged to move for- 
ward to make the relief. Am holding 
small patch of woods three-quarters of 
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kilometre in front of original position. 
Send me machine guns. AGE, 
Lieutenant. 

Having sent this off with two run- 
ners, Lieutenant Age set about com- 
pleting the organization of his posi- 
tion. He found that the woods were 
practically square in shape and as he 
had no information of friendly troops 
nearer than his own battalion, nearly 
a mile away, he decided that his front 
was in all directions. Therefore, he 
formed his company in a large hollow 
square with a platoon on each side of 
the woods. He established his own 
(. P. in the center of the woods and 
sat down to await further orders. He 
waited through two days of counter- 
attack and hostile artillery fire. 

To return to Major Bee: When the 
guide arrived with Message No. 1 from 
Lieutenant Age, he decided to at once 
investigate the situation. Calling his 
adjutant, he directed the guide to con- 
duet them back to Lieutenant Age’s 
position, 

Around the woods and down through 
the ravine, the guide duly led them 
and then out into the narrow strip of 
woods just as he had led Age. To the 
same empty dugout, he ran and peered 
within; at the same empty fox holes, 
he stared, and then he blew up. He 
ealled upon his Maker to pity a poor 
ignorant doughboy and to enlighten 
him on the tactieés of certain officers 
who would not stay where they be- 
longed. He had never seen such simple 
people before and that wasn’t the half 
of it; he hoped he would never see any 
in the future. As far as Captain See 
and Lieutenant Age in particular were 
concerned, if he never saw them again 
it would be too soon. 

The Major brusquely ordered him to 
shut up and to hurry on to Lieutenant 


Age’s position. The guide painstak- 
ingly explained that here was Lieuten- 
ant Age’s position, even as it had been 
Captain See’s before him. Yes, sir; 
here was the position all right, and, 
if no one cared to stay in it, that was 
no concern of the guide. The Major 
might have suspected the guide of being 
a practical joker or worse, but he 
didn’t. The man was too sincere and 
convincing. The Major looked around 
and realized that not only was his left 
flank unprotected by this large gap 
in the line, but that he appeared to be 
short one company, complete, in addi- 
tion thereto. Like the Lieutenant he 
too decided to plug up this hole and 
sent his adjutant back for a platoon. 
When it arrived, he ordered the platoon 
commander to take over this position 
and stay there regardless of anything 
until relieved by direct order from him. 
He then hastened to Regimental Head- 
quarters. 

Unfortunately the Regimental Com- 
mander had gone to Brigade Head- 
quarters, and it was not until the fol- 
lowing day that Major Bee learned 
what had become of his lost company, 
and it was the day after that before 
he was able to secure a man from “‘E’’ 
Company to conduct him to the small 
woods that Lieutenant Age occupied. 
He found ‘‘D’’ Company still secure 
in their position but feeling that they 
had been rather cut off from the world 
and left to fight the whole war by 
themselves. However, this had only 
gone to increase their esprit and the 
Major could not find the heart to say 
the many things to Lieutenant Age that 
he had promised himself to say when 
he saw that young man. again. 

As I said before, we learn from the 
mistakes of others, and it is a cer- 
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tainty that Major Bee will never, when 
he is Regimental Commander, move a 
company from where it has been sent 
without notifying the Battalion Com- 
mander. As for Age, he learned two 
lessons, i. €.: 

(a) Although he had many times 
been instructed to address his messages 
to a command post, he forgot this in 
a pinch and addressed both his mes- 
sages to Major Bee, and the second 
messenger, not finding the Major at 
Battalion Headquarters, started for 


—_—. 


Regimental Headquarters in the hopes 
of finding him there. No further know]. 
edge of his movements was had until 
he was reported in a base hospital weeks 
later. Therefore, no record of message 
No. 2 was ever found except the carbon 
copy in Lieutenant Age’s message 
book. 

(b) Lieutenant Age had moved his 
command from where he had been 
sent without leaving a relay post be- 
hind him to maintain his line of com- 
munication with his battalion. 
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Too Quick Delivery 


Spurred on by newspaper taunts, 
possibly, a plain-clothes man in a 
Southern city set out the other day to 
detect violations of the prohibition law. 
He met an old negro whose appearance 
he considered suspicious, 

‘*Say, uncle,’’ he whispered with a 
wink, ‘‘do you know where I can get 
some whiskey ?’’ 

**T spec’ maybe I kin git yer some ef 
yer gin me de money,’’ replied the 
suspected one. 

‘Well, here is a two-dollar bill,’’ 
said the plain-clothes man. ‘‘I’ll wait 
in the alley here. Now hurry back.’’ 

**Yessah, boss, ef ye’ll jes’ hol’ dis 
box er shoes for me.’’ And the po- 


liceman had the box under his arm 
before he knew it, while the darky 
shambled off down the street, turning 
the first corner. 

Thinking he was on a warm trail and 
would soon have a prisoner with the 
goods on him, the sleuth waited in 
patience. An hour went by. He was 
getting tired. Two hours. Still no 
sign of the messenger. 

Weary and discouraged, he returned 
to the police station. Suddenly he re- 
membered the shoes under his arm, and 
decided to have a look. The box con- 
tained, carefully wrapped, a pint bot- 
tle of corn whisky.—Saturday Evening 
Post. 








Alexander Hamilton’s Military Plans 
Col. Charles F. Bates, /nfantry 


ILTON’S military 
genius has _ never 
been sufficiently rec- 
ognized. His vast 
work as Secretary of 
the Treasury under 
Washington and in 
connection with the 
Federal Constitution 
overshadowed his 
military contribution to the develop- 
ment of the new nation. He was the 
father and originator of the U. 8. Mil- 
itary Reserve. He placed on paper 
the complete organization of the man 
power of America in a Universal 
Service System. 

In the Sixth Volume of ‘‘The Works 
of Alexander Hamilton,’’ page 479, arc 
found the details of a comprehensive 
plan for military training. ‘The sali- 
ent features of this plan were: 

The free male inhabitants in each 
State from 20 to 50 years of age were 
divided into classes of single and of 
married men, consisting of Infantry 
and dragoons, the latter to be com- 
posed of men willing to equip them- 
selves at their own expense for mount- 
ed work. The single men were to be 
assembled more frequently than the 
married men, and all in each State 
were liable to service when the State 
was invaded. When another State 
was invaded, one-half the single men 
were to serve first, then one-half the 
married men, and so on alternately. 





LEXANDER HAM- 


A third class was to be composed of 
volunteers from the other two classes 
te serve for eight years. If war broke 
out, these volunteers were to be on 
active service for a term of three years 
and march wherever required. 

The advantage of this provision over 
the three months’ volunteers of the 
Civil War is to be noted, and there 
was no limitation as to where their 
service should be perfurmed. This 
corps of men were each to receive a 
sixpence a day, were to be assembled 
more frequently than the other two 
classes, and were obliged to attend an 
annual encampment for twenty days, 
for which they were to receive a small 
emolument. Automatic age retire- 
ment was the only way in which one 
could be relieved from the first and 
second classes. Note the small amount 
of pay for this considerable service. 

Under this plan the officers of these 
masses of raw troops would in the be- 
ginning in many cases be soldiers ex- 
perienced in the French, Indian, and 
Revolutionary Wars, who had seen the 
fighting of the French and British 
Armies. The instructors would cor- 
respond to the regular army officers 
detailed for duty with the citizens’ 
military training camps, and they 
would appoint the men most inter- 
ested and promising as additional of- 
ficers of this immense citizen army. 
The older officers would thus pass on 
to the younger the experience gained 
by them in their war service, just as 
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the instructors in the Camps at the 
present time are giving their students 
the benefit of the lessons learned in the 
recent World War. The cadet officers 
under Hamilton’s scheme would be in 
a gigantic officer melting pot, in which 
their ability to command would be 
tried out. It seems implied in Ham- 
ilton’s proposed system that the or- 
ganization would be assembled by 
brigades and larger units from time 
to time. 

There would have been many ad- 
vantages to the new nation if Hamil- 
ton’s plan had been adopted. The en- 
tire manhood of the nation would 
have received regular physical train- 
ing and would, in consequence, have 
been improved in physique. There 
would have been great mental value in 
the assemblage of the entire citizenry 
of the Republic. At that time oppor- 
tunities for the exchange of ideas and 
opinions were few and far between, 
and a much more intelligent citizen- 
ship would have resulted from fre- 
quent mobilization of the manpower of 
the country. This would have tended 
to break down sectional prejudice. 
The morale of the younger officers 
would have been greatly raised by the 
contact with officers who had seen long 
and trying active sevice, and their 
patriotism and sense of obligation as 
citizens would have been developed. 

No greater service to the cause of 
military education has ever been ren- 
dered in this country than that of See- 
retary of War, Elihu Root, who 
brought to the attention of the world 
General Upton’s ‘‘Military Policy of 
the United States.’’ This great work 
had been practically overlooked and 
forgotten in the documents of the 
War Department. 





Alexander Hamilton, however, 
might well be called the original Up- 
ton when his military theories of train- 
ing of a century and a half ago are 
thoroughly understood. 

This plan of military training was 
based on Hamilton’s experience in the 
instruction of recruits just before the 
war, his actual service with a com. 
batant army during the Revolution 
and his plans for the organization of 
temporary and permanent armed 
forces subsequent to the close of the 
struggle with Great Britain. 

In 1774, Hamilton, a native of the 
West Indies, was an adherent of the 
Crown, interested solely in finishing 
his education at King’s College, now 
Columbia University. However, a 
year before Lexington and Concord, a 
brief visit to Boston entirely changed 
his viewpoint. The men of New Eng- 
land, with their quiet, forceful argu- 
ments on behalf of the rights of the 
Colonies, woke the sleeping soul of the 
alien-born youth of seventeen, knight- 
ed him with liberty fire, and sent him 
forth an ardent champion of inde- 
pendence. His struggles for the new- 
born nation ended only with life itself. 
This is important, for as a military 
student he was filled with that same 
spirit of service which characterized 
the candidates of the Plattsburg camps 
of 1916. The American youth submits 
more readily to the necessity of mili- 
tary discipline and organization if he 
thoroughly believes in the cause for 
which he is to fight. 

On Hamilton’s return from Boston 
he organized in lower New York City 
a militia battery which he trained 
with such zeal and efficiency that 
Major General Greene called the at- 
tention of Washington to this young 
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artillery Captain of eighteen, who was 
still a college student. The youthful 
gunners of this battery called them- 
selves ‘‘ Hearts of Oak.’’ They caught 
the blazing inspiration of their lead- 
er’s genius and in the gruelling test of 
war, through rain and mud and dust 
and blood, they fought the trying bat- 
tles of Long Island, White Plains, and 
Trenton, finally marching into Prince- 
ton with two-thirds of their original 
quota of one hundred men gone, but 
still an organized, effective fighting 
foree. Even after this heavy strain 
on their morale, Hamilton’s little bat- 
tery was accorded the honor of cov- 
ering Washington’s retreat from Long 
Island. This battery is still in the 
regular United States Army. 

Later, Hamilton was for four years 
Military Secretary on Washington’s 
Staff, and at Yorktown, as a line of- 
ficer, he distinguished himself in com- 
mand of the American assaulting de- 
tachment. Subsequently, as a member 
of Washington’s Cabinet, he urged 
Washington to make the first substan- 
tial use of the army in quelling do- 
mestie insurrection; and a force of fif- 
teen thousand militia was dispatched 
to put down the ‘‘Whisky Rebellion’’ 
in Pennsylvania. Hamilton accompa- 
nied this expedition, which was under 
the command of one of his most inti- 
mate friends, although he himself had 
no actual rank. He thus had an op- 
portunity to observe the functioning 
of raw troops under the new Constitu- 
tion, the suecess of which had been 
seriously doubted by many. 

When trouble was threatened with 
France, Washington insisted that 
Hamilton should be the Senior Major 
General, and second to him in com- 
mand. This was in order to avail him- 


self of Hamilton’s genius for recruit- 
ing, training, organizing, and equip- 
ping raw material. The choice of 
Hamilton for this position over the 
other experienced officers of the Revo- 
lution was a striking tribute from the 
great Commandev-in-Chiet 

Hamilton set on foot immediately 
comprehensive plans for the organiza- 
tion of the American Army and for 
the defense of New York City. 

Hamilton’s influence in the estab- 
lishment of West Point 
known to need comment. 

The keynote of Hamilton’s success 
was energetic leadership. In the re- 
eent World War the French and Brit- 
ish authorities believed that the newly 
organized American troops needed a 
long seasoning process under the con- 
ditions of modern warfare before 
they could go into active service. This 
may be true in part, but it is well to 
consider the problem solved by the 
youthful Hamilton in creating a ‘ight- 
ing force in short time out of raw 
material, a force which he immediate- 
ly took into a difficult action with 
credit to itself and to its leader. 

Find your man of education and 
fine qualities of leadership; then set 
him on fire with a belief in the justice 
of the cause in which he is called upon 
to fight; give him raw material; set 
his objective clearly before him—the 
organization and training of military 
units which will go into action and 
stand the strain—and it will be at- 
tained in a surprisingly short time. 
This refers only to the fighting man. 
The training of staff officers is a sepa- 
rate problem. 

The foreign officers during the Rev- 
olutionary period who came in contact 
with Washington’s youthful Military 
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Secretary esteemed his capacity highly. 
An evidence of this is seen in the re- 
markable essay of Oliver, who presents 
the British viewpoint. He says that 
Talleyrand, a contemporary of Hamil- 
ton and one of the great diplomats of 
his time, knew Hamilton well and 
speaks of him in connection with the 
most distinguished men of his day, in- 
cluding Napoleon, and mentions him 
with them in order to place him above 
them. It was his opinion that Hamil- 
ton possessed the power of divination 
without reasoning. 


Hamilton’s plan for universal mil- 
itary training and for a national or. 
ganized reserve system, is well worthy 
of the attention of careful students of 
our military history. 

His system, if adopted in principle, 
would have given America such mili- 
tary strength that no power would ever 
have challenged the progress of the 
United States towards the evolution of 
democracy, the establishment of a 
stable Government, and the security of 
international world peace. 
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Everything in the Bible 


The religious knowledge of too 
many adults resembles, I am afraid, 
the religious knowledge of this little 
Eve. 

** *So you attend Sunday School reg- 
ularly!’ the minister said to little Eve. 

ay ‘Oh, yes, sir!’ 

** * And you know your Bible?’ 

** “Oh, yes, sir!’ 

***Could you perhaps tell me some- 
thing that is in it?’ 

** *T could tell you everything that’s 
in it.’ 

** *Indeed,’ and the minister smiled. 
‘Do tell me, then.’ 

‘* *Sister’s beau’s photo is in it,’ 
said little Eve, promptly, ‘and ma’s 
recipe for vanishin’ cream is in it, and 
a lock of my hair cut off when I was 
a baby is in it, and the ticket for pa’s 
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watch is in it.’ ’’—Los Angeles Times. 


Uniform of the Soldier 


Col. G. B. Pritchard, U. S. A. Ret. 


Clothes make the man, the want of them the fellow.”’ 
“** They * * found the man * * * * * clothed and in his right mind.”’ 


|F all the factors which 
| go towards creating 
a good impression of 
the soldier in the 
minds of the average 
civilian unquestion- 
ably none is more 
| powerful than the 
Quality, Fit and 
Style of his uniform. 
If this is so, and if 
the good standing of the soldier with 
the publie is of much consequence, 
then the uniform and all that contrib- 
utes to its excellence becomes a matter 





of deep concern. 

Let us eliminate from the subject 
the commissioned officer’s uniform, 
whose quality, fit and style takes it out 
of the category of what we have in 


mind. Indeed, imperfect though the 
officer’s uniform may be it is princi- 
pally this difference between his uni- 
form and that of the enlisted man that 
is the main defect of the latter. 
Granting that in the field and for 
purposes of fatigue, utility is the prin- 
cipal consideration and that any de- 
fects in the clothing worn on those oc- 
casions may be safely left for solution 
to the provisions of the constituted au- 
thorities, we still have in peace time in 
garrison in ecities and on those occa- 
sions when off duty, on leave or when 
travelling, need for a uniform which 
should be all that we can possibly make 
it, to the end that it may increase the 


wearer’s self respect and stimulate his 
pride of worth, as well as impress 
those not of his profession with a high 
regard both for the wearer and for his 
calling. In other words, irrespective 
of the name by which you may denomi- 
nate it every enlisted man should have 
on hand at all times one uniform that 
is as near as may be nothing short of 
perfect, in quality, fit and style. What 
better recruiting advertisement could 
we have than that! Glowing posters, 
soap-box oratory, brass bands, and the 
waving of ‘‘Old Glory’’ are not half so 
potent as forces in arousing recruits 
as the visible evidence of the tone, and 
self respect of the associate whom 
recruits are invited to join. 

Before the war, especially, we not 
infrequently saw in the papers ac- 
counts of incidents such as the refusal 
of dance halls to permit soldiers to 
enter in uniform. Officers, with com- 
mendable loyalty, at once flew to the 
defense of the uniform and of the serv- 
ice. Without going into that phase of 
these incidents, which was purely a 
function of the personalities and bear- 
ings of the particular soldiers them- 
selves in each case, the writer will 
merely say that he always believed 
that a not unimportant part of the 
trouble in nearly all these cases was to 
be laid at the door of the cheap, ill- 
fitting, unstylish uniform. Who is 
there that does not remember the old 
ready made full dress coat, of our 
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mounted branches, fitting wherever it 
touched and generally either choking 
the wearer in the neck or encompass- 
ing his chin, like a horse collar? And 
in quality, as compared to an officer’s 
uniform, miserably deficient! The 
dress helmet was a fright, made of 
flimsy pasteboard, its visor and plume 
of the cheapest material. At a dis- 
tance, if great care had been exercised 
in getting approximate fits the collee- 
tive effect on horseback at parade was 
not bad, but individually, when dis- 
mounted, only the old soldiers who had 
their garments tailor-made ever pre- 
sented a creditable appearance. The 
blouses were the old Kersey blue, and 
in my opinion deficient in quality; the 
boots worn over breeches of the same 
quality as the blouses, were out of 
keeping in fineness and finish with the 
general effect attempted in the highly 
colored trimmings and ornamentation 
of the coat and head gear. 

Shortly before the World War a 
long stride was made in style when we 
ceased to ride with our legs incased in 
any old kind of cylinder or cone, and 
were issued real scientifically cut rid- 
ing breeches as turned out for us by an 
English cutter imported for the pur- 
pose. 

The fact that brass buttons and gay 
colored cloth and trimmings have dis- 
appeared from our military wardrobe 
does not obviate the need for fineness 
in the clothes in which we relax, rest, 
perform our light routine duties and 
parade. Every soldier needs one best 
suit of clothes just as much as Tom 
Sawyer did. The right to show of 
should not be confined to boys at Sun- 
day School but should be permitted by 
everybody on occasion. 

During the war we succeeded in 





making a very creditable effect with 
our uniform, a result which may be 
attributed to several causes: first, the 
overseas hat, which gave a smart ap- 
pearance, helped out the clothes very 
much; second, the comparative rigid 
discipline and intensive training which 
concentrated on the correct wearing of 
the uniform and on personal carriage, 
all soldiers even when off duty being 
under close surveillance; and third, 
the inclusion of the best men and gen- 
tlemen of the country in our ranks. 
At present we are slumping on the 
uniform again and drifting towards 
the days of about 1900. In addition to 
the old poor quality we have to put up 
with shoddy, introduced during the 
war. The garments are not looking 
well, due also to poor laundering in 
our post laundries, and when we add 
to this, defects in fit and in style 
caused by poor cutting we have the 
sum of all the contributing causes. 


CLEAR CONCEPTION OF QUALITY, FIT AND 
STYLE 


Quality: As the writer stepped on 
the street car today, amongst other 
soldiers thereon, were two of the Air 
Service, passing through the post en 
route elsewhere; before he had sized 
them up from head to toe, he had 
started to salute, thinking they were 
officers as his glance rested first of all 
on the material of their coats and 
breeches which was an officers’ whip- 
cord. What authority they had for 
wearing it he does not know. What he 
does know and what he hus been think- 
ing of ever since, is that in spite of the 
lack of general superiority in physique, 
and bearing which would have been 
expected had these men been officers— 
they, nevertheless, with hat cords, 
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chevrons and leg coverings of the en- 
listed man, instinctively impressed the 
writer with a sense of their worth, and 
tricked him absent mindedly into sa- 
luting them by the sheer force of the 
superior texture of their garments— 
which were also not lacking either in 
tit or style. All of which leads to the 
remark that if our soldier is going to 
be held up as a superior person, let us 
clothe him in a coat of superior qual- 
ity, and then make him live up to it. 
Fit: When I speak of a fit I do not 
mean anything like that conception of 
the word which brings to mind the 
image of poured into a pair of 
breeches, or of attenuated waists and 
bulging shoulders, distending the 
seams of tight stretched blouses. A fit 
implies careful conformation, coupled 
with ample room and permitting of 
great freedom of movement. The ten- 
deney of youth is to too much tight- 
ness and constriction. Not every tailor 
can fit, perhaps due most generally to 
inefficient cutting. One of the finest 
military tailors in the country for the 
past 40 years could never make a pair 
of riding breeches that was good 
enough to wear because, due to a poor 
eutter, the garment was impossible in 
its construction. But the tailoring— 
the workmanship—of his output was 
always magnificent. The government, 
if its soldiers are to have clothing is- 
sued to them in sizes ean command ab- 
solutely the services of cutters of the 
best quality in the land. It is a mere 
question of money. And if they so 
desire, post tailors can be had so able 
as to be ready to alter an issue gar- 
ment to fit freak figures of every de- 
scription. So important is fit that I 
bad almost said I would rather have a 








coat made out of a gunny sack that was 
a perfect fit, than one cut from the 
finest broadcloth if it looked like the 
one that Grandfather wore. 

Style: By this I mean not the freak 
ideas handed us in civil life from time 
te time by fashion dictators, but that 
distinctive and distinguishing military 
finish that emerges from the taste of 
the designer and from the quality of 
the workman and which makes the dif- 
ference between one who merely has 
on an expensive suit of clothes and the 
man who is ‘‘well dressed.’’ Smart- 
ness is a big element in military style 
and as both are elements of discipline 
their importance cannot be ignored. 


SPECIFIC COMMENTS ON THE DIFFERENT 
ARTICLES OF OUR UNIFORM 

The service hat—When this article 
is issued from its band box, it shows 
no sign of the coming collapse in uni- 
formity of appearance that is in store 
for the wearer. 

The improper wearing of the hat 
ean be settled by the commander by 
simply having his orders enforced. 
But it is with what is‘left after the hat 
is properly worn that we are chiefly 
concerned. In the first place there is 
no arrangement for fastening the hat 
cord to the hat, and this has given rise 
to various devices for preventing the 
separation of the two. The leather 
strap which overlaps and holds the hat 
eord in front is not occupying a place 
assigned to it nor is it holding down 
the cord in a fixed manner. It is 
merely entangled with the cord, to the 
loss of neatness and order at the very 
point where these two things would 
tell to the best effect—in the front of 
the head-gear. The varying length of 
the acorns of the cord is an 1tem which 
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in itself is enough to mar the unifor- 
mity. At one time two leather straps 
or martingales were thought necessary 
to properly anchor one’s head piece. 
One entangled, as stated, with the 
front of the hat cord ran back and held 
under the occipital portion of the head. 
The other anchor line, fastened by an 
intertwine into the cord at the back, 
ran under the wearer’s chin. This 
logical and complicated, if not entirely 
practical, arrangement was not offi- 
cially approved and the occipital an- 
chor was forbidden, leaving the wearer 
a prey to the winds from behind. 
There would seem to be no objection 
from a mechanical point of view to 
this system of guy ropes, as the aes- 
thetic aspect of the matter is not of 
much importance. The contrivance 
might be worse on the already serious 
grounds of complexity, for no use has 
yet been made of either ear of the 
wearer, around which, as cleats, a guy 
rope from the hat might be given a 
turn or two. But the brim of the hat, 
its most serious problem, is subjected 
to a twist by the strong pulls of the 
anchors; and the normal position of 
at ease, which the soft brim at first 
has, is converted into one of the 
startled and tense attention, while the 
perfect geometrical plane of the stiff 
brim becomes in little time a warped 
surface of the first order. It should 
be stated that both anchor lines run 
through holes cut or bored in the sides 
of the brim just where it joints the hat 
proper. | 

The brim, without any consideration 
of the effect upon it from the two 
straps, has a hard time running back 
to normaley due to the faulty .and 
varied grasp of the hat by the wearer 





in taking it from and returning it to 
his head as well as in laying it down, 
and in holding it in his hand. When 
we add to this the constant action of 
sun, wind and rain, it is not difficult 
to tell why Heinz 57 varieties has 
nothing on the brim of a campaign 
hat, and why the appearance of brims 
has been suggestive variously of a 
lady’s Leghorn, the frustum of a cone, 
or the End of the Trail. I doubt if 
any other portion of the uniform con- 
tains or has the capacity for contain- 
ing more Style and Snap than the 
brim of the service hat. 

The crown, now that it its height 
and shape have been more standard- 
ized, than in the Spanish-American 
days, and the indentation prescribed, 
is subject to less variation than for- 
merly and behaves itself with greater 
propriety than its better half(1)— 
the Brim. 

During the World War the follow- 
ing action was taken by one of the 
Regimental Commanders of our Na- 
tional Army Cavalry regiments in 
training on the border, to preserve 
service hats and the snap and neat- 
ness that goes with its preservation of 
their shapes. Upon issue of these hats 
all troop commanders were required in 
their troops to have the yellow cord 
lightly tacked to the hat with yellow 
silk thread in front, rear, right and 
left, and no one was allowed to leave 
camp until his hat was inspected and 
approved. All chin straps were sewed 
at the sides and no dry goods or sad- 
dlery was permitted with or near the 
hat cord. Acorns rested at a certain 
place on the front of the brim and the 
cord tied when the proper length was 
obtained. The cord was not allowed . 
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to be twisted. As the brims were 
semi-soft with a slight upward con- 
cavity, the officers were instructed in 
the handling of the hat so that at all 
times the tendency of this handling 
was continually to curve the brim up- 
ward and never downward. (In tak- 
ing the hat off it was always grasped 
by the fingers elsewhere than by the 
brim. The accomplishment of this is 
simplicity itself if one will just set 
out to do it, and if he really wants his 
hat to look well.) It was found just 
as easy and natural to hold the hat 
palm upward, fingers inside the hat 
with heel of the hand pressing the 
brim upward as in any other way. 
And if the hat was held by the brim, 
in the hand hanging naturally at full 
length by the side, with the thumb 
nearest the body and on the under side 
of the brim all that was necessary to do 
was to ‘‘dig in’’ slightly with the finger 
tips on the top of the brim in order 
to cultivate the upward cuncavity that 
was wanted. The officers of course 
were required to have the men while 
still reeruits, instructed with the first 
hat seeured and all officers from regi- 
mental commander down, set the ex- 
ample of what was desired. Hats were 
worn straight, not on the side, and at 
the proper forward inclination. The 
effort was an unquestioned success. 
Attention is invited here to the fact 
that the vital part of the brim of a 
hat is in that annular ring about one- 
half inch wide extending outward 
from where the brim joins the crown. 
Take the life out of that and the pep 
in all brims that I have ever seen 
seems to have departed forever unless 
restored by a competent hat doctor. 
The writer is convinced that the at- 
tachment of the hat cord to the hat 


ean be solved in one of several me- 
chanical ways that are better than that 
of the Cavalry Commander above re- 
ferred to,—and that without any great 
degree of inventive genius. He favors 
the semi-soft brim, being finally di- 
voreed from the stiff brim by his trial 
in the chase into Mexico after Villa 
where the winds and other factors con- 
vinced him of its impracticability, 
especially for the field. Any one 
doubting this may get all the features 
of the Mexican Campaign by changing 
station so as to experience the winds 
of Fort Russell for a few months. The 
quality of this hat should more nearly 
approach that of the officers. 

The Cap: The quality of the cloth 
is all that is important in this article. 
It should be like that of the officers. 
Its lines are all right and so the ques- 
tions of its fit and style need no at- 
tention in this discussion. The re- 
cently adopted cap is an improvement 
in style. Its lines are correct. 

The Coat: Lacks especially the 
quality of cloth and the fit of the of- 
ficer’s garment, and is not up to it in 
style. Our salvage system, excellent 
though it may be from an economical 
standpoint, adds no distinction to the 
appearance of our soldiers. 

Breeches: Quality is the important 
factor here just as in the coat. Fit 
and style to a less degree than in the 
upper garment. Salvaging and laun- 
dry again add nothing to the tone of 
this soldiers’ garment. I am reliably 
informed that breeches and blouses 
now frequently do not match in shade 
and that different shades among each 
of these garments obtain. 

Leg Wear: The present canvas leg- 
gin with inside leather reenforcement 
seems very satisfactory. Make the 
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leather of better quality—Russian 
Calf. This quality will show to good 
advantage, will take polish better than 
the material now in use and be no less 
tough. 

Shoes: I like the present shoes very 
much. Why not readopt the light- 
weight shoe recently discarded—the 
garrison russet, I believe it is called— 
and make it of Russian calf with its 
capacity for high polish without lack 
of toughness or durability? 

Overcoat: Though the quality of this 
garment, if improved, would add 
greatly to the appearance of the 
wearer, I do not know in the present 
state of evolution of our military or- 
ganization, our wide range of climate 
and with our desultory need for over- 
coats, that for the purposes of the ends 
advocated in this article, it is neces- 
sary or advisable to make any change 
in the overcoat at present. 


FINALLY 


The idea of judging a man by his 
clothes presupposes that the man is a 
free agent in selecting his own sarto- 
rial outfit. As this is not true of the 
soldier, we must not fail wholly or in 
part in performing this duty by and 
for him. 

If there is any objection to in- 
creased quality of O. D. uniform on 
the ground of expense, let it be re- 
membered that the old expensive blue 
dress and full dress have been done 


D 


away with and that the proposed 
change would in no way approximate 
this in expense. The blue referred to 
may be thought to have been tinse/ 
show an’ a’ that, but in an O. D. whip 
cord or any of the other officers’ 
clothes we have dignity without dis- 
play, elegance without extravagance 
and effect without apparent effort. 

It is no prerequisite to enlistment 
that a man should be a gentleman but 
the more attention we have paid to this 
and to the appearance of it in our 
intercourse with those not in the Army, 
the less we have always had to regret. 

In general, the chief difference be- 
tween the private and the different 
grades should be clearly, even if in- 
conspicuously shown by the badges 
and insignia on widely separated por- 
tions of the body. 

The best uniform should not be is- 
sued the soldier until the completion 
of his recruit training has somewhat 
shaped his physique and carriage and 
the occasions for its use would, of 
course, be definitely prescribed. 

The custom of foreign countries in 
this uniform matter whatever it may 
happen to be, it is not thought should 
be considered too seriously except in 
so far as it appears to be applicable to 
ourselves and to serve our purposes. 

In uniform, no less than in conduct, 
let us set for ourselves a standard so 
high that it will be a glory to live up 
to it, and then let us live up to it. 
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OME opinions have 
been voiced in our 
service advocating 
the ‘‘group’’ organi- 
zation as a basis for 
fighting units. 

Recently a_ state- 

ment was made in a 
suggested training 
regulation to the ef- 
fect that combat of 
the future would be built around 
small units of great fire power whose 
key weapon would probably be a ma- 
chine rifle. At the time this latter idea 
was expressed the writer was not 
aware of French policy in this re- 
spect. 

It appears that the French have ac- 
cepted both of the thoughts outlined 
above as developments of the World 
War and appear to be basing their 
organization and tactical teaching 
around such ideas. 

Reliable reports and descriptions 
from observers show that the Germans 
based their attacks very largely upon 
automatic weapons, i. e., their light ma- 
chine gun (a heavy but typical ma- 
chine rifle) and the machine gun 
proper. 

The method seems to have been one 
of establishing a thin line of machine 
rifles, further building up the firing 
line with riflemen, and both with the 
support of machine guns. This fol- 
lows the French idea of pushing the 
attack by basing it upon automatic 
weapons supported and aided by rifle- 





men as opposed to the different and 
long established idea of basing the 
fight upon the rifle supported by other 
weapons. 

No attempt is made herein to mini- 
mize the importance of the man on 
foot who is, and will remain, the decid- 
ing factor in battle. It is essential 
however, that we do not hang on too 
long to traditional conservatism in the 
face of development and rather plain 
lessons. Our history in connection 
with automatic weapons is none too 
bright. We went through the war 
with nothing in the way of a weapon 
which could rightfully be called a ma- 
chine rifle. The gap between a purely 


shoulder rifle and a typical machine 
gun is a big one and the role of a 
weapon to fill this gap is all too ob- 
vious as evidenced by attempts to use 
the automatic rifle and the machine 
gun, neither of which is suitable, for 


such a role. The automatic rifle lacks 
fire power and accuracy. The machine 
gun lacks mobility. 

The rifle and bayonet constitute the 
means of final decision on the battle- 
field but this does not preclude the ad- 
vance to points of decision being based 
upon automatic fire. 

The entire history in the develop- 
ment of weapons hinges upon fire 
power and fire power properly ap- 
plied is the essence of success in bat- 
tle. The underlying principle in the 
application of fire power is to furnish 
protection for troops, and under which 
an advance may be made,—or stopped. 
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It is axiomatic that the fire power of 
automatic weapons is supreme and the 
question of its application is the one to 
be answered in determining the poli- 
cies involved. 

Can it be better applied by building 
the attack around automatic fire than 
around individual rifles? Jf not, why 
not? 

Regardless of other means of cov- 
ering and aiding the advance of troops 
in battle the weapon or weapons which 
are in the hands of and controlled by 
said troops have the greatest psycho- 
logical and practical effect upon indi- 
viduals. Assuming that the individual 
rifle will offer the greatest fire power 
protection to the man using it, which 
means that it will have the greatest ef- 
fect upon the enemy opposing him, the 
rifle of necessity is the basis of suc- 
cessful attacks within the limits of its 
range and such effective use. Both 
the machine rifle and the machine gun 
have a greater effective range than the 
rifle, a greater volume of fire, and are 
less affected by the human equation. 
Measured by results. to be expected 
they are more accurate in affording 
the protection necessary for advanc- 
ing troops, and for correspondingly 
greater periods of time. At ranges of 
600 to 800 yards, where the rifle comes 
into real use, the automatic weapons 
are capable of providing the superla- 
tive in protective fire. The question 
is one of ammunition and bringing the 
weapons into action at these as well as 
shorter ranges. This problem is a big 
one for the machine gun; for the ma- 
chine rifle it would appear to be rela- 
tively simple. Working together and 
with the assistance of riflemen they 
should be able to keep an enemy well 





covered with automatic fire through 
the critical stages of an attack and pro- 
vide adequate protection for the ad- 
vaneing troops who will decide the is- 
sue in its final stages. 

If it is true that the effect of auto- 
matic fire is greater upon an enemy 
than rifle fire during the preponderant 
phases of an action it follows that the 
forward displacement of the necessary 
means to produce this fire power 
should be an aim of tactics, and that 
this idea should form the basis of 
training. 

Any such conception by no means 
reduces the all important role of the 
doughboy with his rifle and bayonet, 
as well as with his automatic weapons. 
He remains the factor upon whom the 
result rests, and merely adapts his ef- 
fectiveness to furthering the use of a 
fire power which simplifies his rifle and 
bayonet task. 

The acceptance of the machine rifle 
as the weapon around which an attack 
is built may necessarily involve ac- 
ceptance of the group principle. 

The fact that some one else does 
something is not a valid reason in itself 
for doing likewise. 

The employment of tactics similar to 
the above by Germany during the war, 
their acceptance as standard by 
France after the war, the continued 
striving throughout history for an in- 
crease of fire power, the attainment of 
weapons never before equaled in fire 
power, all form a chain pointing in 
but one direction. The weapons in 
question have the fire power; what use 
of it will further most advantageously 
the advance of the man who settles the 
account. 

A purely shoulder weapon cannot 
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use automatic fire successfully. Any 
shoulder weapon with the power of 
our present rifle represents consider- 
able wasted energy for battle purposes. 
Generally speaking, power in a weapon 
spells weight. A rifle of smaller cal- 
ibre, possibly higher velocity and au- 
tomatic loading, a machine rifle using 
the same ammunition, and a machine 
gun along present lines are strongly 
indicated by the trend of develop- 


ments during and since the World 
War. 

Our drill regulations teach the ma- 
chine gun as the skeleton of the de- 
fense around which defensive action is 
built. The subject of building the at- 
tack around automatic weapons de- 
serves much serious consideration and 
neither the policy of other nations nor 
our own conservatism should receive 
too much weight. 
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Names of Automobiles U Auto Know 


. Part of a book. 
._ Author of Poor Richard’s Alma- 


nac. 

3. A high ecclesiastical official. 

. A wanderer. 

5. The erossing of a stream. 

3. A Spanish girl’s name. 

. A set of novels by a British writer. 
3. A river in New York State. - 

9. To penetrate; and a weapon. “~~ 
. Unsurpassed. 

. A eity near San Francisco. 

2. A command. 

3. Sharp blows. 

. An occupation. 

5. A fuel. 

). A eolor. 


17. The most ancient car. 
18. A city in Michigan. 
19. Going higher (as pronounced by a 
Cockney). 
20. To avoid. 
21. A boy’s name; and the opposite of 
ill. 
22. An early inhabitant of Great Brit- 
ain. 
. A planet, or satellite. 
. A famous pitcher. 
. Across the country. 
. Slowly cooked; the letter ‘‘E’’; 
and one who cooks. 
. A noted foreigner who assisted us 
in winning independence. 
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Experimental Range 
Mgj. Glenn P. Wilhelm, Ordnance Department 





REVIOUS to the en- 
trance of the United 
P States into the World 
f War there was very 
( (a little, if any, need for 
small arms ranges in- 
volving distances 
greater than about 
1,000 yards. All tar- 
get work, except field 
firing in certain rare 
instanees, was conducted on target 
ranges the maximum range of which 
was 1,000 yards. While machine guns 
did some firing at field targets over 
terrain at distances sometimes consid- 
erably greater than 1,000 yards, it was 
not considered necessary to attempt 
any work involving precise measure- 
ments. 

The World War saw the use of ma- 
chine guns in barrages and long range 
machine gun fire which, in some cases 
with the Hotchkiss machine gun, was 
said to be at ranges as great as about 
4,000 yards. The use of such great 
ranges necessitated the precise deter- 
mination of fire control methods and 
types of fire so that the fire power of 
machine guns could be more effectively 
applied. 

The United States was not the only 
power that was comparatively ignorant 
on the subject of long range machine 
gun firing. The demands of war made 
both the British and the French do a 
considerable amount of experimental 
firing for the purpose of working out 
long range machine gun fire control 
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tables. On the entrance of the United 
States into the war, similar experimen- 
tal work was held. As a matter of 
fact, the tests in the United States 
were probably more extensive and com- 
plete than those carried out by any 
other power and will eventually result 
in a new and improved ammunition 
for machine guns and rifles of remark- 
able characteristics. 

The establishment of a great Infan- 
try school at Fort Benning, Ga., where 
Infantry is trained in large numbers 
and in a more efficient manner than 
has ever been possible before necessi- 
tated provision for facilities to carry 
out experimental work and demon- 
strations with the special Infantry 
weapons. 

At Fort Benning, Ga., is also lo- 
cated The Infantry Board and the De- 
partment of Experiment, which is the 
experimental plant of The Infantry 
Board. 

At Fort Benning there is, of course, 
an unusually fine system of target 
ranges for instruction of troops. These 
ranges consist of the usual type of 
rifle target ranges, pistol target ranges, 
landscape target ranges, animated tar- 
get ranges, machine gun miniature tar- 
get ranges and field firing ranges and 
such special ranges as grenade courts 
and trench mortar areas. In addition 
to such special ranges, the extent of the 
terrain allows of an infinite amount of 
range firing with all kinds of weapons 
against various classes of targets. 

However, a special type of range, 
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from U. S. Infantry Association, Union ‘Trust Building, 
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which has been called the Small Arms 
Experimental Range, was necessary in 
order that the Infantry Board and the 
Department of Experiment could 
properly perform their function in 
carrying on Infantry armament tests. 
Moreover, the requirements of the In- 
fantry School included such a range 
for instruction and demonstration. In 
general, the qualifications of this type 
of range were: 

1. Facilities for carrying on small 
arms experimental work, particularly 
small arms firing at all ranges. 

2. A small arms experimental range 
suitable for the purpose of the In- 
fantry School in giving certain demon- 
strations of an instructional nature in- 
volving the application of fire power of 
Infantry weapons, particularly with 
machine guns. 

The small arms experiments which 
were to be carried on by means of this 
range were routine tests of service 
rifles, machine guns, pistols, ete., in- 
cluding the tests of receiver sights, 
telescopic sights, machine gun pano- 
ramic sights and all other fire control 
sights and instruments pertaining to 
the application of Infantry fire power. 
In addition to this routine work the 
range was to be used for the purpose 
of making up fire control tables for the 
use of Infantry weapons in case this 
had not already been done by the Ord- 
nance Department. 

While it is the function of the Ord- 
nance Department to accurately deter- 
mine the trajectories of all small arms 
and ammunition issued by them, it is 
also essential thet the Infantry 
School, in making up their fire control 
tables from Ordnance Department bal- 
listic tables, have a range available 


where the data may be obtained by 
using Infantry troops under average 
service conditions. These troops are 
not available to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, nor is it a function of the Ord- 
nance Department to determine what 
may be considered to be service con- 
ditions. 

The second purpose of the range, 
viz: that of demonstration, was con- 
sidered to be an extremely valuable 
one, in that one feature of the experi- 
mental range permits the instructors 
and students to witness by observation 
the effect of fire on certain targets of 
various Infantry weapons at all ranges. 
It has been found that even with offi- 
cers and men of considerable experi- 
ence in battle they have an inadequate 
ecnception of machine gun dispersion, 
which only the use of a smooth sheet of 
water, upon which machine gun dis- 
persion may be placed, will correct. 
In other words, this new range must 
permit a view of the receiving end of 
the trajectory to be obtained, inasmuch 
as it is the receiving end that covers 
the target. 

Tables of fire for the various Infan- 
try weapons are continually changing. 
Additional firings are often necessary, 
which require the use of troops truly 
representative of the average type of 
machine gunners, riflemen, ete., under 
service conditions. The Ordnance De- 
partment cannot furnish such troops 
and it is advisable that all of this work 
be directly under the supervision of 
the Infantry School, so that whatever 
tests are held they will be in confor- 
mity with the machine gun doctrines 
and other policies of the school. 

This firing in most cases was to ob- 
tain data for longitudinal dispersions 
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which have been secured upon a hori- 
zontal plane, and not by firing through 
paper screens in a vertical plane and 
computing the horizontal equivalent 
from these figures, as has usually been 
done. 

The Infantry School does not in- 
tend to promulgate any information 
that is not based upon actual firing, 
as it is detrimental to the prestige of 
any training center which permits the 
publication of incorrect tables, as was 
sometimes done before the World War. 

A range which would meet the In- 
fantry requirements for demonstration 
and instructional purposes and the de- 
mands made upon it in the nature of 
experimental work by the Infantry 
Board is necessarily of a unique de- 
sign. In the first place, it must be 
constructed without funds and oper- 
ated with a limited personnel and have 
a capacity for quickly and accurately 
determining the dispersion, accuracy, 
range, effectiveness, etc., of special In- 
fantry weapons at all ranges, from the 
muzzle up to the maximum trajectory. 

None of the ranges hitherto enumer- 
ated as being available for the Infan- 
try School are of much use in this kind 
of work. For a machine gun to remain 
on a vertical target at long range 
means that the vertical target would 
have to approximate in size the dimen- 
sions of a sky scraper and require a 
small army of men to mark and record 
the shots. Speed would be impossible 
with such a target. 

Therefore, in order to meet the un- 
usual requirements demanded of this 
range, the layout of the range at Fort 
Benning was based upon the experi-- 
mental work conducted by the Ord- 
nance Department im Florida from 


which the present machine gun fire 
control tables were evolved. The ma- 
jority of the Florida firings involved 
the use of a smooth surface of water 
upon which the splashes made by bul- 
lets were easily observable and plotted. 

The general design of the range at 
Fort Benning consists essentially of an 
impact water area, or basin, about 600 
yards long and about 100 yards wide, 
which is cross sectioned with stakes 
into a sort of checkerboard formation. 
The sides of this pool are lined with 
observation towers protected by armor 
plate from which observers observe the 
exact location of the shots on the water 
with reference to cross section stakes. 
The firing point is movable on a nar- 
row gauge railroad. Such a range can 
be operated very rapidly, in fact as 
fast as even a machine gun can be fired 
automatically, as the splashes on the 
water are more or less mstantaneous 
and immediately disappear, thus leav- 
ing a clean slate. 

The Benning range was constructed 
by soldier labor, involving consider- 
ably less work than would have been 
required for a target range of any con- 
siderable size. In building this range 
at Benning, advantage was taken of 
the nature of the terrain and the basin 
was constructed by merely erecting a 
dike on three sides of a depression in 
the ground, the other side being high 
Various small permanent flowing 
streams and ditches for storm water 
were directed toward an impounding 
basin from which water is let into the 
impact. area. It is possible to drain 
the impact area of the range in one day 
and fill it again in three days. 

The ‘maximum range possible ‘s 
about 5,000 yards with present facili- 
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ties, which is ample for small arms. 
The arrangement of the umpact area is 
such that student officers may be as- 
sembled on the banks and in the obser- 
vation towers for the purpose of wit- 
nessing demonstrations. The pool is 
quite shallow and it is therefore not 
disturbed by wind. The shallowness 
also facilitates setting out targets in 
various military formations for the 
purpose of demonstrating why it is 
necessary for Infantry to take such for- 
mations when opposed by certain types 
ot fire. The range is also used to teach 
Infantry the proper method of apply- 
ing fire power when opposed by cer- 
tain types of targets in various posi- 
tions. 

The nature of the work for which 
the experimental range is best fitted 
can be shown by reference to the fig- 
ures accompanying this article. 


having already been printed in Army 
Ordnance in a series of articles on 
Long Range Small Arms Firings (see 
issues from Jan.-Mar., 1921, to May- 
June, 1922). 

The A. E. F. used both the Brown- 
ing and Vickers Machine 
service ammunition. Due to the fact 
that the Vickers has a barrel four 
inches longer than the Browning, thus 
giving a slight advantage in muzzle ve- 
locity, there has been a common im- 
pression throughout the Army that the 
Vickers outranges the 


Guns, firing 


srowning, al- 
though both use the same ammunition. 
This erroneous idea was given more or 
less official sanction by some hasty test 
firings held in France at St. Jean des 
Montes on the beach. Through failure 
to correct for the clinometer seat error 
of the test guns and lack of simulta- 
neous firing, elevation tables were ae- 
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Pirate I 


Plates I and II and Figure 1 (A 
and B only) and Figures 3 and 4 are 
based on the Ordnance Florida firings 
hereinbefore mentioned. As they are 
of the greatest interest to the Infantry 
and as similar work can and is being 
done on the experimental range at 
Benning, these figures are again shown, 


tually gotten out showing the Vickers 
as the superior weapon in range. 

Plate I shows how the two weapons 
compare in range when fired simulta- 
neously with an equal elevation of 400 
mils, which gives about the extreme 
range possible with service ammuni- 
tion. 
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In a similar manner the Browning Figure 1-A shows horizontal Brown. 


Machine Gun is often disparagingly ing Machine Gun dispersion at one 


compared in range to the Hotchkiss, thousand meters, as it appears when 
although range is a function of the each shot in a burst of one hundred 
type of ammunition and not necessa- rounds is located on a sandy beach by 
rily of the gun. For instance, Plate II means of markers. 





LONG RANGE. MACHINE. GUN DISPERSION 
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Pirate II 


shows that the Browning outranges 
the Hotchkiss by one thousand yards, 
providing a suitable long ranging type 
of ammunition is used. As a matter 
of fact, the extreme ranges of the 
Browning with service ammunition are 
about 3,500 yards and with the longest 
ranging boat-tail bullet are about 6,000 
yards, while the best that the Hotch- 
kiss is capable of doing even with its 
much heavier bullet and longer barrel 
is less than 5,000 yards. The ranges 
shown on Plate II are probably the 
longest at which the dispersion of 
small arms has ever been measured. 


Figure 1-B shows how the dispersion 
at midrange appears from the gun po- 
sition when four Browning Machine 
Guns fire with automatic bursts onto 
smooth water, the beaten zones being 
parallel and separated by an interval 
of about 5 mils. 

Figure 3-A shows the horizontal area 
covered by representative bursts of two 
hundred rounds from the Browning 
Machine Gun at ranges of 1,000, 1,500, 
2,000, 2,500 and 3,000 meters respect- 
ively. The individual shots are shown 
in their relation to the 85 per cent and 
100 per cent areas, subdivided into sec- 
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tions of 10 per cent, the shaded areas 
being the 85 per cent. 

Individual beaten zones have con- 
siderable variation in size even at the 
same range. These particular areas 
have the following approximate di- 
mensions: A, length 242 meters, width 
5 meters; B, length 132 meters, width 
6.5 meters; C, length 138 meters, 
width 10 meters; D, length 218 meters, 
width 13.5 length 328 
meters, width 24 meters. 
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ness of fire from a wornout barrel and 
the danger from such firing over the 
heads of troops. Practically all of the 
bullets in the last bursts were 
tumbling (key-holing) due to the in- 
crease in the size of the bore of the 
barrel from erosion. 


two 


This may appear 
to be a very short barre life but un- 
less the barrel is kept covered with 
water the life will be much shorter. 
At this rate of fire no other machine 
gun has a barrel life of this length. 
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Piate III 


Comparison oF Brownine Macnine Gun 


Dispersion, 


Fiogipa Fiminos, with MEAN oF 


DRowNING AND Vickers Macuine Gun Dispersion as Determinep ny A. FE. F 


Figure 3-B is probably one of the 
most interesting figures, as it shows the 
horizontal area covered by the auto- 
matic bursts of a Browning Machine 
Gun maintaining a rate of fire of 
nearly 500 rounds a minute with a 
constant elevation equal to a range of 
about 2,000 meters. Every third burst 
is plotted, each burst containing 300 
rounds. It will be noted that the cen- 
ter of impact decreases slightly in 
range as the barrel wears out and that 
the last two bursts show the ineffective- 


In justice to the Browning, it may be 
said that no other weapon will main- 
tain this rate of fire, although in some 
tests the Browning has sustained its 
fire at nearly 600 rounds per minute. 
Figure 4-B the individual 
shots in a burst of service ammunition 


shows 


from the Browning Machine Gun with 
a range of 2,000 
meters, while Figure 4-C shows a burst 


a new barrel at 


with the same barrel after it is com- 
pletely worn out. (Hits shown only 


for indicated area.) Note that the 
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scale of Figure 4-C is five times as 
great as that in Figure 4-B. 

Figure 4-D shows the impact of the 
service bullet in sand at a range of 
about 2,800 yards. The boat-tail bul- 
let will ricochet on hard sand at ranges 
as great as 5,000 yards. 

Figure 4-A shows the Caliber .30 
service bullet returning base first after 
having reached a height of about 134 
miles and requiring approximately 50 
seconds to go up and back. The bul- 
let retains its spin but falls with a very 
low velocity, about 300 feet per second. 

Figure 4-E shows the Caliber .30 
service bullet fallen on its side, in- 
stead of on its base, as the distance 
from the gun to the impact was suf- 
ficient to allow the bullet to half-turn 
from base-first to point-first. 

Figure F shows the .30 Caliber 
boat-tail bullet. Time of ascent and 
descent about 134 minutes. The bul- 
let returned base first, but due to its 
much greater time of flight and con- 
sequent greater height, together with 
its increased weight, has considerably 
greater penetration. 

The foregoing figures illustrate the 
experimental uses of this type of 
range in ballistic work. At the same 
time, such firings are of the greatest 
value to Infantry troops who, in wit- 
nessing such tests, obtain the very best 
possible evidence of the fire effect of 
their own weapons. 

The illustrations which were photo- 
graphed on the experimental range at 
Benning were taken more for the pur- 
poses of instruction and demonstra- 
tion than experimentation, as disper- 
sion tables for shrapnel have been 
accurately worked out for a number of 
years. 


Figures 2-A, 2-B, 2-C and 2-D 
show the effect of 75 mm. shrapnel on 
water when fired at a range of 4,000 
yards with various heignts of bursts, 
In Figure 2-A the velocity of th 
shrapnel balls is extremely high and 
the area covered by the balls quite re 
stricted, but the density of hits at the 
maximum. As the bursts are success. 
ively raised (see smoke puffs) the ve- 
locity of the balls, as indicated by the 
height of the splashes, is progressivel) 
decreasing and the area of the pattern 
increasing, as shown by the cross see 
tion stakes. The density of the hits 
per unit area is also decreasing. 

It is quite evident that infantry 
troops who have seen such a demon 
stration are thoroughly familiar with 
the terrible effect of shrapnel when 
properly laid and yet realize their com 
parative immunity for any position 
outside the shrapnel pattern. 

Figure 1-D, which is a close-up of a 
shrapnel burst, shows the certainty o! 
a casualty being obtained when tl: 
shrapnel pattern includes personne! 
unprotected in the open. 

Figure 1-E shows a target repre- 
senting the infantry accompanying 
gun under fire from a Browning Ma 
chine Gun at long range. A test 0! 
this nature not only demonstrates th» 
fire power of the machine gun, bu! 
also serves in working out methods o! 
more efficiently applying such fire 
power. It can be conclusively demon 
strated that it is impossible to pass 
through machine gun fire when th 
center of impact of the machine gun 
dispersion is on a vulnerable target 
but that, on the other hand, machine 
guns are relatively ineffective at the 
longer ranges unless they have obser- 
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vation of fire, as otherwise the target 
is usually left uncovered. 

Machine guns in opening up on a 
target of this nature and being unable 
to observe their fire must fire a great 
deal of ammunition in order to surely 
include the target by traversing and 
searching, because it is impossible even 
with direct fire, without observation to 
be sure that the target is being covered, 
except at the very shortest ranges. 
Traversing and searching so reduce 
the density of hits per unit area as to 
often be of doubtful expediency. 

Figure 1-C shows a barrage laid 
down with rifle phosphorus grenades 
This photograph was not 
made upon the experimental range, 
but is similar to certain experiments 
that were carried out on this range. 


at night. 


It is impossible, in an article of this 
nature, to adequately cover in detail 





the scope of the tests held on the ex- 
perimental range. Practically every 
test involving firing of any Infantry 
weapon can be efficiently conducted. 
The equipment includes valuable sci- 
entific instruments and firing para- 
phernalia of all kinds, such as machine 
rests, Mann V-blocks, trajectory 
sereens and the usual type of target 
butts. A combination vertical paper 
screen target on rollers is used in con- 
junction with the water range for 
quickly ranging in new types of guns 
and ammunition. 

In conclusion it may be stated that 
the Benning range, together with a 
similar Ordnance range at the Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, gives the United 
States Army facilities for the improve- 
ment of Infantry armament and the 
application of Infantry fire power that 
are probably not duplicated by any 
army of any other nation. 


D 


Confidence 


There was recently haled into court 
a little Irishman to whom it was a new 


experience. 


But he was unabashed. 


**Prisoner at the bar,’’ called out the 
clerk, ‘‘do you wish to challenge any 


of the jury?’’ 


**Well,’’ he finally replied, ‘‘O’im 
not exactly in trainin’, but Oi think Oi 
eould go a round or two with that fat 
guy in the corner.’’ 
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HE Infantry Match 
was fired for the 
first time at the Na- 
tional Matches at 
Camp Perry this 
year. It is a combat 
problem involving 
fire and movement 
a and includes all the 
elements of an Infan- 
try attack in so far 
as rifle fire is concerned. 

The winning team of this match will 
be awarded the Infantry Trophy, 
which is now in the making and will be 
completed in the near future. It is a 
trophy provided by the officers and sol- 
diers of the Infantry Branch of the 
service and represents contributions 
from all the components of the Army 
of the United States. 

In addition to the Trophy each mem- 
ber of the winning team will be 
awarded a handsome medal, the dies 
for which are now nearing completion. 

This match is of great interest to the 
Infantry and should be included in all 
inter-regimental and battalion competi- 
tions, both for the purpose of the com- 
petition itself, and for the purpose of 
familiarizing our soldiers with the no- 
menclature of the match. 

This is a new proposition and there 
will be many little wrinkles to be 
ironed out. We expect next month to 
have an article by Major Per Ramee, 
the Captain of this year’s team, that 
will give us a line on some of the 
things that happened in this year’s 
match and some suggestions for con- 
ducting the match in regimental and 
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battalion competitions. This should 
be of great interest to the Infantry. 
The following are the Rules and 
Regulations for the conduct of the 
match. The INFANTRY JOURNAL wil! 
be glad to hear from officers who de- 
vise ways and means for its conduct 
both as to the operation of the firing 
line and the conduct of the detail in 
the pits. Let the other fellow have the 
advantage of your experience. That's 
cooperation—the Infantry way : 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


1. The following problem was de- 
vised with the idea of putting on a 
competitive basis, a problem that 
could be used as a competitive team 
match, which would inciude the prin- 
ciples of an attack by Infantry where 
the advance is not only dependent on 
the accuracy and distribution of fire, 
but where proper value is also given 
for all phases of the attack. As one of 
the main purposes of an attack is to 
reach the objective in the shortest time 
with the least expenditure of ammuni- 
tion, proper value has been given for 
each of these phases. While individ- 
ual accuracy of fire is necessary, with- 
out proper direction it may be inef- 
fective. Therefore, value has been 
given for distribution. 

2. The rate of advance is dependent 
on both accuracy and distribution as 
well as the expenditure of ammuni- 
tion. The competitive problem is ar- 
ranged to be held on the regulation 
600-yard range, it being unnecessary 
to remove any range stakes, as for the 
purpose of this problem and the fact 
that firing does not begin until 500 
yards, the difficulties of estimation of 
range and the subsequent errors are 
eliminated, making it unnecessary to 
remove any identification marks as to 
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distance. Instead the range is to be 
plainly marked in 25-yard zones, be- 
ginning at 500 yards and ending at 
200. 

3. Target—The target to be used is 
the regular target frames and will 
consist for each team of a target made 
up of six 6’ x 6’ frames joined to- 
gether making a rectangular target 
36’ long by 6’ high. The target will 
be divided into horizontal strips as 
follows: 

A strip 1’ wide at the top, scoring 
value—1l. 

Under this another strip 1’ wide, 
scoring value—3. 

Under this or in the center of the 
target, a strip 2’ wide. In this strip 
will be pasted on each 6’ x 6’ target 
one silhouette paper ‘‘F’’ (Plate VII, 
W. D. Doe, 1052), its bottom line coin- 
ciding with the lower limits of the 
horizontal strip. The scoring value 
for hits on the silhouette paper ‘‘F’’ 
will be 10, the rest of the area con- 


tained in the central horizontal strip 
will have a scoring value of 5. 

Under this a strip 1’ wide, scoring 
value—4, and leaving at the bottom 
another strip 1’ wide, scoring value 


oun 


The paper with which the frames 
are covered can be ordinary target 
paper or paper of a neutral tint. It is 
suggested that these targets be mount- 
ed in pairs, consisting of two (2) 
6’ x 6’ targets which can then be han- 
dled on the ordinary sliding target. If 
the old targets of 6’ x 12’ are available, 
each 6’ x 12’ target can be mounted on 
a target carrier, care being used how- 
ever that for one team, the contin- 
uous strip the total length of the tar- 
get is maintained when the team is 
firing. If no 6’ x 12’ targets are avail- 
able or if the target carriers in the pit 
are so placed as to make it inconve- 
nient to use targets of this size, there 
is no reason why the National Match 
targets 6’ x 10’ could not be used, in 
which ease a team target would con- 


sist of three (3) of these, making a 
strip target 30’ long by 6’ high. In 
this case two silhouettes paper ‘‘F’’ 
will be pasted in the central horizontal 
space with centers of silhouettes three 
feet from the vertical edges of the 
targets. 

Aside from the above material, noth- 
ing that is not a part of the range 
equipment is required, it being as- 
sumed that there is telephone commu- 
nication to the pit from the 500-yard 
firing line as well as the 200-yard firing 
line and that ordinary pasters are 
available to paste up the shot holes 
and that two sets of targets are pro- 
vided so that after the completion of 
the first run, a second set of targets 
ean be put into position and while the 
second run is on, a crew can be count- 
ing the shots, determining the value in 
accordance with the conditions. 

4. Organization—Each Infantry 
Match Team will be organized into a 
section of two squads, each squad to 
consist of a squad leader and five men,’ 
the section or team being commanded 
by the Team Captain as section leader. 

5. Safety—(a) Advance Sectors: 
For purposes of safety, each team 
shall be assigned a definite sector of 
advance. This sector shall be plainly 
marked, either by white lines on the 
ground similar to a tennis court or by 
ropes, allowing at least a fifty-yard 
frontage for each team. For reasons 
of safety and in order to enable teams 
to develop their advance independent 
of other teams, at least a fifty-yard 
strip shall be left vacant between the 
different advance sectors. 


(b) Deployment Intervals: For the 
purpose of safety, the frontage allowed 
a team shall be at least fifty yards, or 
such frontage as will enable each squad 
to extend to four yards interval with 
at least ten yards between the squads 
of the same team. 

(c) These intervals are approximate 
only, the actual intervals to be used 
will be prescribed by the Executive 





‘An Infantry squad less automatic rifleman and grenadier. 
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Officer of the National Matches, hav- 
ing due regard to safety and the ex- 
tent or width of the available range. 

6. Procedure — Depending on the 
width of the range, the proper number 
of teams will be lined up at the 600- 
yard firing point. With each team 
will be assigned a range officer, under 
whom will be two scorers, one scorer 
for each squad in the section. The ad- 
vance of all the teams constituting one 
run will be under the command of the 
senior range officer, who will have with 
him a signal man to handle the tele- 
phone and a musician with a trumpet. 
When the different teams for the run 
to follow have assembled at the 600- 
yard firing point, the senior range of- 
ficer or commander of the advance will 
issue the necessary instructions to the 
section leaders, and both the senior 
range officer and the several range of- 
ficers will see that these instructions 
are understood. When the 500-yard 
firing line is clear and the instructions 
have been given, the line will move 
forward to within 10 yards of the 500- 
yard firing point ready to begin the ad- 
vanee. The advance from 500 yards 
will be made in line of skirmishers at 
four yard intervals with ten yards ap- 
proximately between squads, each sec- 
tion having been previously assigned 
to the zone of advance. At the 500- 
yard firing point the range officer and 
scorers will examine the men to see 
that they have no ammunition in their 
belts or on their persons. 

7. Ammunition—When this inspec- 
tion has been completed, the senior 
range officer will then have issued to 
each of the men, in the squads making 
up the section, sixty rounds of ammu- 
nition, there being no ammunition is- 
sued to the section leader. When the 
range is clear and the targets in posi- 
tion for the run to follow, the senior 
range officer will have ‘‘ Attention’’ 
sounded, followed by ‘‘ Forward,’ and 
when the actual 500-yard firing point 
is reached, ‘‘ Halt, Commence Firing.”’ 

8. Time—The time for the problem 
shall be taken from the last note of 


**Commence Firing.’’ From this time 
on the handling of each section shall be 
under the control of the section leader. 
The advance of each section will de- 
pend upon the accuracy of fire and its 
distribution. 

9. Signals from pit—When the sig- 
nal in the pit stands in a vertical po 
sition, it indicates that that section is 
held at that point until fire superiorit, 
is gained. When they have gained 
what is considered fire superiority, the 
signal will be withdrawn from the pit, 
in which case the section leader can ad- 
vance by squads as long as he is able 
to maintain fire superiority. 

10. Limits of advance—Each ad 
vance shall be limited to 25 yards, it 
being necessary for a section to get th 
entire section on a new line before 
they can resume the advance to the 
next 25-yard line. When a section has 
reached the 250-yard stake, the section 
will take up marching fire, coming to 
a halt at the 200-yard firing point, and 
when both squads of a section have 
arrived at the 200-yard firing point, 
the range officer in charge of the sec- 
tion will stop the firing of that section. 
At the conclusion of 20 minutes, the 
senior range officer will have the 
trumpet sound, ‘‘ Cease Firing.’’ 

11. Unexpended ammunition, etc.— 
At the last note of ‘‘ Cease Firing,’’ all 
firing and movement will cease. The 
range officer with each section, and 
scorers, will then count the number of 
rounds of ammunition unexpended in 
each section and also the number of 
men that have arrived in each zone. 
As soon as this is done the range offi- 
cer with each section will then have the 
section leader move his men to either 
flank of the range to clear the way for 
the next attack. 


HANDLING THE PROBLEM IN THE PIT 


12. Duties of pit officers—A chief 
pit officer will be assigned to each pit. 
There will be assigned to each section 
target a pit officer, who will be as 
sisted by three (3) other pit officers, 
each one being assigned to one of the 
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vertical sections of the entire section 
target. Each pit officer assigned to 
one of the three sections of the section 
target will be assisted by two (2) 
scorers. The pit officer in charge of 
the section target will have a man at 
the telephone, the telephone being con- 
nected with the chief pit officer, who 
will have a clerk to take down figures 
and a man to handle the semaphore. 
When each range officer has his targets 
ready for the attack to begin and in 
position, he will then notify the chief 
pit officer. When everything is in 
readiness in the pit, the chief pit officer 
vill notify the chief range officer. 
When advised by the chief range offi- 
cer that the attack is to begin, the 
chief pit officer will instruct each pit 
officer to put up his semaphore. 

The pit officers at the target will 
then have the semaphore placed in the 
vertical position and order their men 
to stand by for the problem. All 
through the problem the pit officer in 
charge of a seetion target will receive 
from his three assistants a report 
every fifteen seconds, the report being 
good or bad. When the pit officer has 
been notified by his three men that all 
reports are good, he will then order 
the semaphore lowered. At any time 
when one of his assistants reports bad, 
the semaphore will then be placed in 
the vertical position. The assistant 
pit officers will observe their targets 
closely. To report good, it is neces- 
sary that in the section the assistant 
pit officer is watching, that for the first 
five minutes of the problem 2 shots 
must strike every fifteen seconds in the 
3, 4 or 5 strip. For the second five 
minutes 3 shots and after that 4 shots. 
When the chief pit officer has received 
word from the firing line that the at- 
tack has ceased he will promptly no- 
tify the pit officers. The pit officer 
will then have the targets pulled down 
and will promptly have each of his as- 
sistants take off the number and value 
of the hits on their sections. The pit 
officer will then turn in as the score 
for his section the number and value 


of hits in each of the three sections. 
These scores will then be turned in by 
the chief pit officer, who will send them 
to the chief range officer by runner. 


THE VALUE FOR ADVANCE 


13. Method of scoring—For every 
man of a section who has arrived at a 
25-yard zone, the following values wil! 
be added to the team score for each 
man : 

Yards 

500... woe 0 

475... 5 

450 witb 10 
425... 15 
400.. 20 
375. 25 
350. 30 
325... 40 
300. " 50 
a 60 
250... A =e 
225 85 


200 100 


In addition for every team that has 
all of its men on the 200-yard firing 
point, ten points will be added to the 
seore for each unfired cartridge. In 
ease any section arrived at the 200- 
vard firing point before the 20 min- 
utes allowed has elapsed, there shall be 
added to the score for the advance, 5 
points for each man for each 30 sec- 
onds. 

14. Distribution of fire—The value 
of hits made on all the horizontal sec- 
tions of a team target having been 
computed will then be tabulated as 
follows : 

For the section with the highest 
value, the final value will be the same. 
“or the section with the second high- 
est value, the value will be doubled. 
For the section with the poorest value, 
the value will be trebled. A team’s 
score will, therefore, consist of the 
value for the advance plus value in 
saving in time, if any, the value of the 
hits as finally computed with proper 
adjustment for distribution of fire, 
plus the value for saving of ammuni- 
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tion, if any. The total of the above 
shall constitute the score in combat 
firing for that team. 

15. Penalties—All teams must be 
very careful to observe the signals in 
the pits, as any attempt to advance 
when the signal is set against them 
will be penalized as follows: 

The range officer in charge of that 
team if he sees an attempt on the part 
of that team to advance when the sig- 
nal is against them, will order ‘‘Sus- 
pend Firing’’ in that team, and will 
suspend the fire for 30 seconds. For 
any attempt to advance a squad be- 
fore the other squad has arrived at the 
same line, the range officer will order 
‘*Suspend Firing,’’ holding the team 
where it is for 30 seconds before allow- 
ing the advance to continue. 

16. Eligibility—The ‘‘Infantry 
Match’’ shall be open to all teams eli- 
gible to compete in the National Rifle 
Team Match and under the same con- 
ditions as to personnel. 

17. Classification of teams—For the 
purpose of awarding trophies and 
badges teams shall be classified as U. S. 





Service teams, National Guard teams, 
Civilian teams (including teams repre- 
senting C. M. T. eamps) and school or 
college teams (including R.O . T. C.). 

18. Trophies and badges—To the 
team in each of the above classes mak- 
ing the highest total score, as provided 
for in the method for scoring, will bx 
awarded a trophy and to each member 
of the team, including the team cap- 
tain and team coach, a bronze badge. 
To the remaining teams in each class 
one set of bronze badges will be award- 
ed in the proportion of one set for each 
four teams competing in each class. 

In determining the award of tro- 
phies the ‘‘Infantry Trophy,’’ shall be 
awarded to the team making the high- 
est total score, determined by compar- 
ing the scores made by the winning 
team in each class. 

The three remaining trophies of 
about equal value, will be awarded, 
one to the winning team in each of the 
three remaining classes, as may be di- 
rected by the Executive Officer, Na- 
tional Matches. 
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Poor Kitty! 


Four-year-old Bobby was stroking 
his eat before the fireplace in perfect 
content. The cat, also happy, began 


to purr loudly. 


Bobby gazed at her 


askance for a while, then suddenly 
seized her by the tail and dragged her 
roughly away from the hearth. His 


mother interposed. 


‘‘You must not hurt your kitty, 


Bobby.’’ 


‘‘T’m not,’’ said Bobby, protestingly, 
‘‘but I’ve got to get her away from 
the fire. She’s beginning to boil.’’— 
The Argonaut (San Francisco). 
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Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Personal Appearance.—Personal ap- 


pearance plays a big part in the make- 


up of every Infantryman. When he 
neglects it, he is not a reul soldier. If 
he be slovenly in the performance of 
military courtesies, or if he goes 
through his duties as though they were 
drudges instead of the privileges of 
the physically and mentally fit—he is a 
rank outsider as far as the Infantry is 
concerned. 

The moment a man dons the O. D. 
and the blue hateord, he renders him- 
self liable to a strict and unyielding 
code, the observance of which is neces- 
sary to the preservation of that most 
necessary feature of military life— 
discipline. The tenets of this code are, 
in the main, but intensified clauses 
taken from the ethics of well regulated 
individuals or organizations. 

They are closely akin. We Infan- 
trymen must always keep these things 
in mind, 

We are under the eyes of several 
thousand citizen soldiers. From us 
they get the idea of doing things as we 
do them in the Infantry. Nine chances 
to one they will emulate our example. 

Remember that courtesy and disci- 
pline, augmented by personal appear- 
ance, go hand in hand. We are also 
under the eyes of the great public— 
the people—here is opportunity! Make 
the best of it, and remember that you 
belong to the Infantry!!! 

The Development of a Band.—The 
development of a Band depends, as 
many other things do, on hard work. 
The 14th Infantry Band, at present 
one of the best in Panama, is a good 


example of hard work intelligently di- 
rected. 

When the regiment was ordered to 
Panama it band. 
There were only nine men in the or- 
ganization able to play an instrument. 
The regiment consisted of about 475 
men, many of whom were recruits. 

Members of the regiment, feeling 
that there could be no real regiment 
without a band, took steps at once to 
provide one. While on the boat en 
route to Panama, organization com- 
manders were directed to make a per- 
sonal canvass of their organizations and 
secure the names of all men who could 
play an instrument, as well as the 
names of all men who desired to learn 
music. Forty-seven names were re- 
ported as the result of this canvass. 

Immediately upon arrival in Pana- 
ma, these forty-seven men were re- 
ported to the band leader for a tryout. 
Those considered as possibilities were 
formed into classes and given as much 
work as they could do to advantage. 
Working hours were increased as their 
lips hardened. By this plan, a band 
of 25 pieces, including the original 
nucleus, which was able to play simple 
marches, was developed in two months. 

However, the work of making a band 
had just commenced. 


had a very poor 


Men were elimi- 
nated from classes when it became evi 
dent that further time devoted to them 
would be without profit. New men 
were added as fast as recruits were as- 
signed to the regiment. 

An exceptionally good band of full 
strength has now been developed, with 
a number of musicians in reserve, to 
435 
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serve as replacements when any mem- 
ber of the band is discharged. 

Classes in music, for those who de- 
sire it, have been continued in the 
afternoons. An orchestra of 18 pieces 
has been trained, and is in great de- 
mand. It has been stated that no 
other orchestra in Panama is its equal. 

Army Correspondence Courses.— 
Army Correspondence Courses (In- 
fantry), A, B, and C, have been ap- 
proved by the Adjutant General of the 
Army, and are now in course of dis- 
tribution to Corps Area and Reserve 
Divisional Headquarters. 

Shortage of funds makes it neces- 
sary to mimeograph them. While they 
may not be so attractive in mimeo- 
graph form as if printed, the sub- 
stance of the course has been materi- 
ally improved. It is hoped that they 
will meet the expectations of all con- 
cerned. 

Medals for the Infantry Match.— 
Mr. A. H. Donderro, a manufacturer 
of emblems, has submitted the prelimi- 
nary sketches of the medal to be 
awarded successful individuals in the 
‘*Infantry Match.’’ 

The medal consists of a bar with the 
words ‘‘Infantry Match,’’ and a me- 
dallion suspended by an Infantry blue 
ribbon from the bar. The medallion 
contains on the face, the figure of an 
Infantry soldier running forward in 
action. On the reverse will be a laurel 
wreath, following the circumference of 
the medal, with blank space in the 
center for the winner’s name. 

The medal is very simple but its 
very simplicity adds greatly to its 
richness. 

Rifle and Pistol Competitions in 
Philippine Department.— The an- 
nounecement containing the names of 


successful individuals in the Philippine 
Department Rifle and Pistol Compe- 
titions has been received. 

In the rifle competitions for enlisted 
personnel, the Infantry took twelve 
places out of fourteen. Sergeant Jo. 
seph Giblin, Co. E, 31st Infantry, 
stands at the head of the list and was 
awarded a gold medal. 

In the rifle competition for officers, 
Captain Vinton L. James, Jr., 15th In- 
fantry, was awarded a silver medal for 
taking second place, first place going 
to 1st Lieut. Frank Christian, 14th En- 
gineers. 

In the Pistol Competition for en- 
listed men, Sergeant Placido Manan- 
sala, Company M, 45th Infantry, r 
ceived the gold medal that accompa 
nies the first prize. 

Captain Vinton L. James, Jr., 1th 
Infantry, was also awarded a bronze 
medal and third place m the pistol 
competition for officers, first and sec- 
ond places going to Ist Lieut. Frank 
Christian, 14th Engrs., and Capt. Ivan 
B. Snell, Air Service, respectively. 

Helpful Information Relating to 
Standards of Proficiency.—Requests 
have been received frum various 
sources for a list of publications con- 
taining helpful information relating to 
Standards of Proficiency. 

The following publications are rec- 
ommended : 

1. A brief treatise on Standard 
Tests and Measurements. (This book- 
let may be obtained free of cost from 
the World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N. Y.) 

2. A study of Engineering Educa- 
tion, Chapter XI. (May be obtained 
free of cost from the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City.) 
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8 INFANTRY JOURNAL, June, 1920, 
Article on ‘‘The Scientific Measure- 
ment of Military Attainment.”’ 

4. Army Mental Tests (Yerkes and 
Yoakum ).’ 

5. Trade Tests (J. C. Chapman).* 

6. The Technique of Army Train- 
(May be obtained by requisition 
Adjutant General of the 


ing. 
to The 
Army.) 

7. Instructions Governing the Prep- 
aration and Revision of Personne! 
Specifications, A. G. 062.1 Personnel 
Specifications—Classification Division 
AMF-M-524, May 5, 1919. (May be 
obtained by requisition to The Adju- 
tant General of the Army.) 

8. Report of the Psychology Com- 
mittee of the National Research Coun- 
cil, No. 2, of the Reprint and Circular 
Series of the National Research Coun- 
cil, March, 1919. (Useful as showing 
the scope of physchological work for 
Army and Navy during the War.) 

May be obtained by requisition to 
The Adjutant General of the Army.) 

9. The Right Man in the Right Place 
in the Army. The Adjutant General’s 
Department. (Graphic illustration of 
the scheme of classification of person- 
nel by trade tests and intelligence rat- 
ings. May be obtained by requisition 
to The Adjutant General of the 
Army.) 

10. Memoirs of the National Acad- 
emy of Science, Vol. XV. (Contains 
data respecting intelligence testing. 
Will be placed in all Army libraries.) 

The Emergency Ration.—A confer- 
ence was recently held, the purpose of 
which was to eonsider the form of the 
Emergency Ration. This matter has 
been under consideration for an ex- 


tended period by the Infantry Board, 
and the report shows that the Board 
has investigated the matter with great 
care, 

Objection has been raised by other 
branches of the Service to the use of 
the term ‘‘ Haversack Ration’’—which 
has been used in the Army for so long. 
The reason is because the mounted 
services do not carry haversacks. The 
Infantry Board, therefore, recom- 
mended that the name ‘‘ Emergency 
Ration’’ or ‘‘ Reserve Ration’’ be given 
to this type of ration. 

This ration must not be confused 
with the old ‘‘Emergency Ration’’ as 
known in the Service, and which con- 
sisted in prepared components which 
were considered by many to be un- 
palatable. 

The present plans and recommen- 
dations contemplate the placing of 
this Emergency or Reserve Ration in 
two (2) packages, one of which shall 
contain hard bread, sugar, sweet choc- 
olate and soluble coffee; and the other 
to contain the meat component. The 
size of the package has been so ar- 
ranged as to make it pack nicely in the 
haversack or saddle pockets. It is also 
proposed to have the containers for 
this ration ‘‘water, rodent and gas 
proof,’’ and lined inside with paper 
which will not become rancid from 
storage. 

It is believed that a long step for- 
ward will be made when we have a 
ration of this type, as it is not only 
palatable but contains all the nutri- 
ment necessary to keep men in vigorous 
condition during the limited period for 
which it is intended. It 1s not the in- 
tention to use this ration to supplant 
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the garrison or field ration in any cases 
except emergencies, but its use will in- 
sure each soldier having a very palat- 
able ration in his pack. 

Infantry Hand Carts. — Several 
months ago representatives of the 
Chief of Infantry, while visiting at 
Quantico, inspected what is known as 
the ‘‘Cole Hand Cart’’ with which the 
Marines were conducting maneuvers in 
the Wilderness and at Gettysburg. 

Observations were also made by of- 
ficers of the General Staff, of the Ma- 
rines while on the march, which indi- 
cate that it is desirable for the Infan- 
try to adopt some such mode of trans- 
portation for its machine guns, light 
mortars, and 37 mm. guns. This, of 
course, cannot be done nor a definite 
determination of the question arrived 
at until exhaustive tests have been 
made to determine the feasibility of 
eliminating the animal drawn vehicles 
for these units. It is hardly to be ques- 
tioned that over good roads, the hand 
cart transportation offers many advan- 
tages, but unfortunately all the roads 
over which we might be compelled to 
operate cannot be included in the clas- 
sification ‘‘Good Roads,’’ and the 
greatest care should be taken before 
definitely committing ourselves to the 
abandonment of our old reliable ‘‘Gov- 
ernment mule.’’ 


Motorization of Infantry.—Many 
recommendations have been made with 
reference to the motorization of the 
Infantry. Two regiments, the 65th 
and 29th Infantries, are now motor. 
ized. However, in order to demon- 
strate the tactical use of animal-drawn 
transportation, one of the battalions 
of the 29th Infantry, which is sta- 
tioned at the Infantry School, has been 
equipped with animals and vehicles. 

Recommendations have also been re- 
ceived urging the motorization of 
other Infantry units. One of these 
units, the 13th Infantry, is stationed 
on an island nine miles from Boston 
(Fort Andrews). The conditions of 
service of this regiment prevent the 
utilization of its full equipment of 
either animal drawn or motor vehicles. 
The Post is not supplied with the nee- 
essary stables to properly eare for all 
of the animals that would be required 
for the regiment. It is therefore be- 
lieved that under such conditions the 
motorization of this regiment would be 
the most economical solution of its 
transportation question. On the other 
hand, there is to be considered the ex- 
tremely limited appropriation for gas- 
oline for this year. It is very likely 
that no further motorization of In- 
fantry can be effected until the gaso- 
line situation is relieved. 
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The Army and the Public 


ATION-WIDE demonstrations 
against war will be conducted 
next Saturday and Sunday 
under the auspices of the National 
Council for the Reduction of Arma- 
ments, to synchronize with demonstra- 
tions to be held in thirteen other coun- 
tries, it was announced here today. 
Torchlight parades, mass meetings and 
day processions will be held all over 
the globe and in ten different languages 
the slogan ‘‘No more war’’ will be 
heard.—News Item. 
Tue Eprror: Why are the two ideas, 
““No 


armaments’”’ 


**Reduction of 
Do 


we combat a crime wave by reduction 


more war’’ and 


always associated? 


of our police forees and by leaving our 
Do we seek 
to curtail fires by the reduction of fire 


houses and safes open? 


apparatus? 

The recent, so-called, Disarmament 
Conference was misunderstood by a 
It was not a conference 
for disarmament nor was it primarily 
one for reduction of armament, but it 
was a conference for the reduction of 
the cost of armament. 


great many. 


The purpose of 
the various treaties agreed upon be- 
tween the several powers, was to have 
adequate protection for a minimum 
expenditure. The principle of pre- 
paredness was just as strong as ever, 
if not stronger. This doctrine is ac- 
cepted in other phases of human ex- 
istence without question. Many times 


we hear of persons who carry large 
sums of money without any protection 
and not availing themselves of the use 
of public banks. 
is robbed, he gets no sympathy; he is 


When such a person 


said to have invited the robbery. Does 
not a nation which allows itself to be- 
come helpless, invite war? 

The United States has been a nation 
for one hundred fifty years and has 
never been prepared for war. During 
that time we have participated in six 
wars, not 
troubles. 


counting numerous minor 
Can any of the ‘‘heavily 
armed’’ nations of Europe boast of 
such a record? 
new. 


This doctrine is not 
‘**The best way to preserve peace 
is to prepare for war,’’ said the im- 
mortal Washington. 

Every one, especially those in the 
service, knows the fallacy of the theo- 
ries of the ‘‘No more war’’ individ- 
uals, but have their theories been an- 
In the arguments 


that have been presented so far by ad- 


swered properly? 


vocates of preparedness, one sees in- 
variably such statements as ‘‘There 
will always be war’’ and ‘‘In the next 
war things will be thus and so.’’ Are 
we not playing right into the hands of 
these dangerous theorists with such 
talk? Why not let the public know 
that the Army is for the prevention 
of war; that in adequate preparedness 
only is there safety; that the Army 
does not want war; that it abhors war 
and that if we keep our Army and 
Navy of a proper size and in fit con- 
dition there will be ‘‘no more war?’’ 

All kinds and classes of people make 
up the public. We are their servants. 
Let us come to a better understanding 
with them, 

Hersert W. Scumip, 
Captain, Infantry. 
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Remarkable Shooting 


OME remarkable shooting mark- 

ed the final day’s training for 
waeee, the Infantry Rifle teams as- 
sembled at Ft. Niagara for training 
prior to the National Matches at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. All of the contestants 
shot the regular National Individual 
Course and Sgt. F. Icerger, Inf. School 
Detch., Ft. Benning, Ga., was high 
man with a mark of 343 out of the 
possible 500. ist Lieut. Sidney Hinds, 
53rd Inf., was second with 341; Ist 
Lieut. F. S. Ross, 45th Inf., next, with 
339; Capt. I. E. Doane, 22nd Inf., got 
a tie with Corp. D. Fenton, 59th Inf., 
with 338, and Ist Sgt. W. F. Lay, 19th 
Inf., made 337. 

Last year it will be remembered this 
event was won with a score of 338 and 
the conditions were much the same 
here as prevailed at that time. In all 
there were 52 contestants in the final 
training stunt and 35 of them made 
330 or better, 13 made from 321 to 
329 and the other four shot for scores 
between 315 and 320. 

Those officers and men who have not 
shot the qualification course this year 
were also sent over that during the 
final week and Lieut. Hinds turned in 
the topper there with 340, Major C. A. 
Bagby got 335 and Ist Lieut. C. R. 
Sargent made 331. There were but 
eleven of the candidates who shot the 
course that day and but one of the so- 
called high ten or first team in the list, 
but the scores ranged from those given 
te 312 for the low man. 





Mother—Those little playmates of yours 
look rather common, Bobbie. I hope none of 
them swear. 

Bobbie—Oh, some of ‘em try to, mother, 
but they ain’t much good at it—Life. 


With Bayonets Fixed 


se Headquarters Third Infantry, 
Fort Snelling, Minnesota 
August 16, 1922. 
General Orders No. 16 


1. The following incident recorded 
in the Regimental History of this Regi- 
ment has recently been verified from 
official documents : 


Time: Marcu 18, 1847—Mexican 
War 


The Third Infantry was in General 
Twigg’s division. .. . 

The enemy was first discovered 
strongly posted on the heights of 
Cerro Gordo, the first spur of the 
mountain met with on the national 
road from Vera Cruz to the City of 
Mexico. In the battle which followed 
on the 18th, the regiment was com- 
manded by Captain Alexander, and 
with the Seventh Infantry and First 
Artillery formed the assaulting col- 
umn, under command of Harney, Sec- 
ond Dragoons (General Smith being 
sick), to carry the heights of Tele- 
grafo, the key point of the enemy’s po- 
sition, which was crowned with artil- 
lery and strengthened with palisades 
and breastworks. The strong and im- 
portant position was carried by a bril- 
liant charge, the Seventh on the right, 
the Third on the left, and the First Ar- 
tillery in the rear as support. General 
Scott makes special mention of this 
charge in his report of the battle. 
After explaining the great importance 
of carrying the position, and naming 
the troops detached for the purpose, 
he says, ‘‘ The style of execution which 
I had the pleasure to witness, was most 
brilliant and decisive.’’ 

The brigade ascended the long line 
and difficult slope of Cerro Gordo, 
without shelter, and under tremen- 
dous fire of Artillery and muskets, 
with utmost steadiness, reaching the 
breastwork, drove the enemy from 
there, planted the Colors of the First 
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Artillery, Third and Seventh Infan- 
try—the enemy’s flag still flying—and 
after somé minutes of sharp firing, 
finished the conquest with the bay- 
Met. . « « 

2. In commemoration of this bril- 
liant bayonet charge, in all ceremonies, 
riflemen of the Third Infantry will 
march with bayonets fixed, when 
marching in review. 

By ORDER OF COLONEL BJORNSTAD: 

Atonzo P. Fox, 
Adjutant. 


It is said that an extremely ignorant in- 
dividual was once, for political reasons, 
elected to the school board of Minneapolis. 
At the first meeting, the question whether 
the Bible should be read in the schools came 
up, whereupon the new member remarked 
that he had never read it and asked for a 
week in which to get acquainted with it. 

When it was time for him to give his 
opinion he said: “Well, I don’t see any- 
thing so very bad about it, but the kids 
hadn’t orter read a book that says so much 
about St. Paul and nothin’ about Minne- 
apolis.” 

* * . 


The Infantryman’s Load 


Kee one thing that is of con- 
eaeng Stant concern to the Infantry 
ME officer is the load that the In- 
fantryman must carry, both to insure 
his health and comfort in the field and 
his efficiency in battle. 

In this connection the following 
comments of the officers of the 40th 
Infantry Regiment, 28th Division, 
German Army, made in October, 1918, 
on the equipment of the American In- 
fantryman, are of interest: 

The equipment of the American sol- 
dier seems rather a ponderous burden 
until one actually becomes acquainted 
with what it carries, the method of 
packing, and the weight. We have 
found his outfit complete and very 
practical, whereas our men have more 
room for storing unnecessary articles, 
which has proven itself quite a detri- 
ment. We have never of our own ex- 
perience found books, pamphlets, or 


writing material in an American sol- 
dier’s pack; German troops, on the 
other hand, carry with them as a rule 
all letters, diaries, and tactical data 
which they have accumulated since the 
beginning of their field service. It 
would never oceur to our men to go 
into the field without writing material, 
and unfortunately the German Govern- 
ment aids them in this respect by sup- 
plying them with any amount in spite 
of the constant protests of army offi- 
cers. Finally, when one considers that 
the American soldier on going into 
action is able to discard the pack 
proper and carry with him in an ad- 
vance only actual necessities, he at once 
becomes superior to our men, who must 
either leave everything behind, which 
they are extremely reluctant to do, or 
they must carry their entire equip- 
ment with them, a hindrance which 
places the German at a considerable 
disadvantage when face to face with 
the agile and unburdened American. 


In this connection the following quo- 
tation from the report of the board 
which devised the present Infantry 
equipment, i. e., The Infantry Equip- 
ment Board (convened by Paragraph 
24, Special Orders, No. 81, War De- 
partment, April 9, 1909), which re- 
port was submitted April 5, 1910, is 
of interest : 


For reasons obvious to the military 
student, it is not only desirable but 
necessary, that the Infantry soldier be 
enabled in certain emergencies to dis- 
card that portion of his burden which 
is not essential to his fighting effi- 
ciency, viz: his blanket, shelter tent, 
and poncho; it is equally obvious that 
the portion thus discarded should be 
in such form as to admit of its ready 
recovery and identification. With the 
proposed load, this is accomplished by 
the withdrawal of a coupling strap, 
thus separating the above mentioned 
portion from the haversack, leaving 
the pack in compact shape, easily 
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transported and identified. The haver- 
sack, containing the food and _ toilet 
articles, remains in its position on the 
back. 

The conditions imposed by modern 
battle are such that the soldier must be 
brought into the action as free from 
exhaustion as possible. To accomplish 
this and to be able to maintain the ef- 
fective fire necessary, the soldier 
should not be loaded with those things 
not essential to the fight either before 
his entrance into or while taking part 
in the action. Hence, in order that he 
may exercise his maximum efficiency 
in battle, it is necessary that he be re- 
lieved while on the march from the 
burden of carrying those articles of 
equipment essential only to his health 
and comfort and which it is possible, 
under proper supervision, to transport 
for him on the present allowance of 
transportation for the company of war 
strength. 

The form already referred to in 
which these articles are habitually car- 
ried as a part of the soldier’s burden 
lends itself readily to their loading on 
and unloading from the wagon and 
their distribution to their owners. 

The importance of thus reducing the 
Infantry soldier’s load at all times to 
those articles essential to the combat 
cannot be overestimated. It increases 
his fighting efficiency. It promotes 
contentment and adds to the morale. 
It enhances the prestige of the Infan- 
try soldier, upon whose efficiency rests 
the fate of battle. 

The above is quoted not only as a 
matter of interest to the Infantry but 
also to illustrate the fact that the re- 
quirements for the equipment of the 
Infantry soldier to meet modern bat- 
tle conditions had been visualized quite 
clearly a decade before the emergency 
occurred which necessitated its use in 
battle by drawing from past experi- 
ence the lessons to be derived there- 
from and applying them to future im- 


provement and to show that the firs: 
trained Infantry opponents to the 
American foot soldier recognized that 
due to the character of the equipment 
which the American carried he was en- 
dowed with a battle efficiency superior 
to themselves and his prestige as such 
enhanced thereby. 
J. L. DeWirrt, 

Colonel, General Staff. 

* * * 

A policy which permits a people to drift 
on willing but unprepared, in spite of all 
the lessons of the past, ignorantly proposing 
to place the burdens of war wholly upon the 
period of war, is a policy which spells de- 
struction for this or any other people fool- 
ish enougt to adopt and follow it. It is a 
policy which must meet the strong condemna- 
tion of every patriotic man who has an inter- 


est either in the lives of his people or the 
welfare of his country.—Gen. Leonard Wood 


* * * 
Slow Motion Drills 


N teaching the manual of arms 
and squads right and coming to 
Hao} the right shoulder when mov. 
ing torward from a halt, officers of our 
Army have frequently employed the 
command ‘‘by the numbers.’’ Th 
execution of each movement has been 
halted at the successive numbered 
stages of the manual or at successiv: 
steps in marching to insure correct 
taking of intermediate positions. Yet, 
these are not slow motion drills. The 
motion is fast though interrupted in 
each separate stage. These drills are 
actually conducted and demonstrations 
in this manner actually given in the 
method of the moving picture camera 
which photographs distinct positions at 
intervals of one-sixteenth of a second. 
The spectators in the movie theatre do 
not, however, see sixteen pictures a sec- 
ond. They see the whole as a continu- 
ous movement. Now if you apply the 
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same principle to the manual of arms, 
it might be said that to the spectator 
the execution of right shoulder arms 
appears as one movement. If you took a 
moving picture of it with photographic 
intervals of one-half second, it would 
appear to be three movements. If you 
took a picture of it with photographic 
intervals of hundredths of a second, 
that is, if you took a 
picture of it, it would appear what it 
really is, a series of a larger number 
of different movements. If you threw 
this picture on the sereen, as we all 
have seen so many slow motion pic- 


‘ 


‘slow motion’’ 


tures of horses racing, athletes jump- 
ing, and swimmers diving, the different 
movements would be clear and distinct, 
and easily explained and imitated. 

Still, we do not have, and will never 
have, a movie camera and a 
theatre in every company. 

A machine gun instructor at the In- 
fantry School has recently devised and 
put into successful practice a prac- 
ticable application of this ‘‘ 
tion’’ demonstrations 
drills. For example, he wishes to 
show how to mount the tripod. He 
goes through all the movements neces- 
sary to mount the tripod with ex- 
tremely exaggerated deliberation, ex- 
plaining all the while exactly what he 
is doing, what parts he touches, how 
he holds his hands, and why he does 
this and that. One or two little things 
cannot be done slowly, like throwing 
the front legs up and down. 
of them ean. 


movie 


slow mo- 


idea in and 


But most 
He thus secures the sat- 
isfactory and often desirable simul- 
taneous combination of the explana- 
tory and demonstrative portions of the 
applicatory method. 


Then, when he comes to application, 
he institutes what is known as ‘‘slow 


motion’’ drill. Each member of the 
class performs the exercise in the same 
slow and deliberate way. By perform- 
ing the motions slowly he learns and 
fixes in his mind the technique, and— 
what is much more important—habitu- 
ates his muscles to the correct actions. 
The result is that he gradually ae- 
quires by slow practice the ability to do 
these things correctly, and then is later 
able to speed up and do them rapidly 
as well as correctly. There is another 
advantage, too. When the students 
are going through the motions slowly 
the instructor is better able to observe 
and correct minor mistakes that might 
easily be overlooked when rapid move- 
ment prevents the eye frum noting the 
error. 

This idea of a ‘‘slow motion”’ drill 
can be applied to many things we have 
to teach in the Army. It can be used 
in demonstrating and teaching and in 
practicing many of the parts of the 
manual of arms, in fact all those parts 
that do not require that the piece be 
**thrown smartly.’’ 
teaching 


It can be used in 
numerous details of foot- 
work in close order drill. It ean be 
used in extended order drill to habitu- 
ate the members of a squad to the 
easiest and most correct angle at which 
to run out to their proper positions in 
the deployed line. 

This idea of a ‘‘slow motion”’ drill 
is sound from a psychological stand- 
point too. Educational 
state that complicated movements 
which consist of several parts and de- 
pend upon close co-ordination of sev- 
eral portions of the body should only 
sparingly be taught by detail. The co- 
ordination is more important and 
harder to learn than the separate de- 
tails. Consequently the teaching of 


authorities 
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successive portions and stages is con- 
sidered bad. And, it is perfectly ap- 
parent that a ‘‘slow motion’’ demon- 
stration or drill, which teaches any act 
as a continuous whole, is perfectly 
correct and results in correct perform- 
ance when the motion is rapid instead 
of slow. Evsringe Cousy, 
Captain, Infantry. 


A Scotsman was strolling through the mar- 
ket-place with his faithful collie at his heels. 
Attracted by a fine display of shell and other 
fish, he stopped to admire, perhaps to pur- 
chase. The dog wagged its tail while his 
master engaged the fishmonger in conversa- 
tion. 

Unfortunately for the dog, its tail at- 
tracted the attention of a number of live lob- 
sters. One of the largest lobsters seized the 
tail, and the surprised collie dashed off 
through the market, yelping with pain, while 
the lobster hung on grimly. For a moment 
the fishmonger was speechless with indigna- 
tion. Then, turning to his prospective cus- 
tomer, he shouted: 

“Mon, mon! Whustle to yer dog! Whustle 
to yer dog!” 

“Hoot, mon,” returned the other com- 
placently, “you whustle to yer lobster !”— 
Tit-Bits. 

+ A; a 


The Two-cent Stamp 





E two-cent stamp will soon be- 
come the postal passport for 
the entire western hemisphere. 
It will now carry a one-ounce letter to 
half a hundred countries, in addition 
to the 50,000 post offices in the United 
States or the post offices in any of its 
possessions. The two-penny rate was 
put into effect near the close of last 
year to Argentina, Brazil, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, Jamaica and Martinique. 
March 1 Bermuda and Haiti joined the 
ranks, and in May Spain and her col- 
onies agreed. Many Americans unnec- 
essarily increase the postal revenues by 
putting five-cent stamps on letters 
when only two-cent postage is required. 

The countries with which the United 








States has two-cent postage rates are 
Argentina, Bahamas, Barbados, Ber- 
muda, Bolivia, Brazil, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Canada, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominiean Repub- 
lic, Dutch West Indies (Aruba, Bo- 
naire, Curacao, Saba, St. Eustatius, 
St. Martins), Ecuador, Great Britain, 
Ireland, Honduras, Jamaica (includ- 
ing Turks, Caicos, Cayman islands), 
Leeward Islands (Antigua, Barbuda, 
Redonda, St. Kitts or St. Christopher, 
Nevis, Anguilla, Dominica, Montserrat, 
Virgin Islands), Martinique, Mexico, 
Newfoundland, New Zealand, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, Peru, Salvador, Shang 
hai, China, Spain (including the Be- 
learic Islands, Canary Islands and 
possessions on the North African 
coast), Trinidad, Tobago, Western Sa- 
moa, Windward Islands (Grenada, St. 
Vincent, Grenadines and St. Lucia). 
. * . 

It is contended by the labor bosses that 
if the miners of America had something to 
do, they would not be striking. 


We suggest that each of them be pr 
sented with a Ford. 


The Passing of Jim Thorpe 


ELEASE of Jim Thorpe, the 
Indian, by the Portland Club 
of the Pacific Coast League 
marks the approaching end of the 
greatest athlete the world has ever 
known. 

Thorpe’s name will ever be em- 
blazoned brightest on the pages of 
sport. All history—ancient and mod- 
ern—never produced his athletic equal. 

He was one all-around performer, 
who could compete with the champions 
in any game without a long period of 
specializing. Running, jumping, ten- 
nis, baseball, football, lacrosse, found 
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Thorpe fit and ready to vie with the 
best. 

His feat of winning the Pentathlon 
and Deeathlon events at the Stockholm 
Olympic games never has been equaled, 
and probably never will be. And while 
in active training for the gruelling all- 
around test Thorpe went out one day 
and cleared 6 feet 5 inches in the high 
jump just because one of his fellow 
athletes made a slighting remark about 
the Indian’s ability. On another oc- 
easion the boys ‘‘kidded’’ Jim about 
his broad jumping, so that afternoon 
the big Indian practised with the long 
jumpers and cleared more than twen- 
ty-three feet. 

Opinion holds among football fans, 
generally, that Thorpe was the greatest 
player that ever lived. His versatility 
on the field never has been approached. 
He had every quality of the greatest 
on the gridiron except that of leader- 
ship. The story of the game with a na- 
tionally famous eleven in which Thorpe 
beat the opposing team almost unaided 
is well known. A remark that was in- 
sulting to the Indian athlete was 
dropped before the game to get 
Thorpe’s goat. Instead, Jim, who was 
captain of the Carlisle Indians at that 
time, dispensed with the usual signals 
and ealled out before each play, 
‘Gimme me the ball.’’ Big Jim took 
the leather unto his manly bosom some- 
thing like twenty-three times hand run- 
ning, and when he had finished the.of- 
fending members of the opposing team 
were not in the game. Thorpe was not 
even out of breath. 


Scrapper—What are the Army and Navy 
or? 

Patriot—For? The Army and Navy for- 
ever !|—Judge. 


Mr. Curry’s Service to the Army 


CCASIONALLY there arises in 

the House of Representatives a 

sie strong Member who champions 

the cause of the Army for no other 

reason than that he believes in the de- 

velopment of a proper system of Na- 

tional Defense. He has no other pur- 

pose to serve than the welfare of his 
country. 

Such a man is _ Representative 
Charles F. Curry, of California, who 
led the successful fight to amend the 
Army Appropriation Act as it ap- 
plied to the reduction of the number 
of officers in the Army. 

Mr. Curry’s reelection was assured 
before he took an interest in the mat- 
ter. He has no opposition in the Re- 
publican primaries, and although not 
a candidate for the Democratic nomi- 
nation enough Democrats wrote his 
name in on their ballot, without solici- 
tation, to give him the Democratic nom- 
ination by approximately ten to one 
over the Democratic candidate. At this 
writing there are no independent can- 
didates in his District, nut even a So- 
cialist candidate. He will be reelected 
by a unanimous vote of his constitu- 
ents. 

There was absolutely no politics or 
hope of personal gain in Mr. Curry’s 
efforts. He simply saw that a great 
injustice was being done to the Army 
and he took up its cause. When he 
started his crusade the authorities in 
the War Department had no hope of 
anything being accomplished as much 
as they desired it. The leaders of the 
House shortly after Mr. Curry intro- 
duced his bill announced in discussing 
the program after the recess that no 
consideration would be given his or 
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any other bill of this character, but 
Mr. Curry was not to be denied. He 
was supported by the Patriotic Press 
of the country and had so framed his 
bill that it could not be rejected as a 
measure of economy. As a matter of 
fact he was in position to show that in 
refusing to pass his bill the House re- 
jected an opportunity to decrease the 
current expenses of the Army. 

This placed him in such a strong po- 
sition before the country and Congress 
that his bill could not be lost in the 
Committee. It was then that Repre- 
sentative Anthony, of Kansas, intro- 
duced his bill. 

Although Mr. Curry had the sup- 
port of the War Department and 
could probably have forced through 
his bill, what he was seeking was early 
action and he supported the Anthony 
Bill. Here again Mr. Curry demon- 
strated that he had no desire for per- 
sonal aggrandizement. He preferred 
the bill that he had introduced, but 
when he saw that prompter action 
could be secured by supporting Mr. 
Anthony’s Bill he did not hesitate to 
do the nobler thing. He did, however, 
insist that Mr. Anthony’s Bill be 
amended to contain the number of of- 
ficers in the various grades as con- 
tained in his bill, and enlarge the au- 
thority of the Elimination Board. 

The Army owes much to Mr. Curry 
for the signal service he has rendered 
and it is hoped that our members will 
pass up no opportunity to express their 
appreciation for what he has done. 

* . * 


Ex-Vice-President Marshall told a good 
one concerning the work-or-fight regulation. 
“You'll have to work or fight, Rastus.” 
“Dey can’t touch me, sah, I’se manager of 

a laundry.” 
“What's the name of the laundry?” 
“Martha !” 





The Infantry Division 


HE fundamental basic unit of 
an army is the Infantry divi- 
sion. 

The division constitutes a team 
made up of the several arms. It is 
composed of combatant troops in such 
proportion, based on the experience of 
the World War and other wars, as 
will make it capable of independent 
action or as a fighting unit of a corps 
or army. 

The War Department adopted War 
Strength Tables of Organization in 
1921, which govern the organization 
and strength of the division. 

The course of instruction in the 
School of the Line, Ft. Leavenworth, 
Kansas, is based on the Infantry di- 
vision, operating independently or as a 
part of an army corps or army. 

Every officer in the United States 
Army, no matter what his rank or 
whether he be of the Regular Army, 
National Guard or Reserve Corps, 
should be familiar with the organiza- 
tion and be able to visualize the Infan- 
try Division, war strength. The 
reason for this is obvious. The divis- 
ion is a team—a fighting team—and 
an officer will be of infinitely more 
value to his team captain, the Division 
Commander, if he has learned to vis- 
ualize the team and is familiar with all 
its parts. Organization is a very es- 
sential part of an officer’s training. 

During the Line Class year 1920- 
21, of which the writer was a student, 
the American Expeditionary Forces 
organization was used. Upon the 
adoption by the War Department of 
the new tables it was necessary to be- 
come familiar with and be able to vis- 
ualize this new division. The included 
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graph as a supplement to this number 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL was con- 
ceived by the writer while attempting 
to accomplish this object. 

Those who saw the graph, it having 
been placed in a conspicuously conve- 
nient place in the writer’s study for 
ready reference, urged its publication. 
Owing to the lack of time due to the 
rush of events at the General Service 
Schools this was neglected. 

The graph has been redrawn to com- 
ply with the new set of symbols very 
recently adopted by the War Depart- 
ment and a table of road spaces added. 

It is offered to the service through 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

It was of great assistance to the 
writer, it is hoped it will help others. 

G. L. McEnTexz, 
Major Infantry. 
* * * 

It was in the little but overcrowded class- 
room of an East Side New York public 
school. The teacher looked out upon a group 
of eager faces as she put the question: 

“And now, children, can any of you tell 
me what is a stoic?” 


Only one hand went up. 

“Does only Abie Glutz know what a stoic 
is?” 

Silence. 

“Well, 
a stoic?” 

“Please, teacher,” said Abie triumphantly. 
“A stoic is a boid whot brings th’ babies.” 
—Judge. 


Abie, tell your classmates what is 


Opening of the Tank School— 
Organization Day 


HE Tank School at Franklin 
Cantonment opened for the 
Fall session on September 15. 
Advantage was taken of the occasion to 
celebrate the Tank Organization Day. 
The exercises were attended by the 
Chief of Infantry and members of his 
staff. 


At 10 o’clock the entire garrison 


turned out for a review by General 
Farnsworth at the termination of 
which the organizations were assem- 
bled in mass formation when they were 
addressed by Colonel Rockenback. He 
referred to this as a day commemo- 
rating the glorious deeds of the Tank 
Corps in France which won the ever- 
lasting admiration of the Infantry 
which they supported and the com- 
mendation of division, corps and army 
commanders. He read a number of 
congratulatory orders and citations. 
He reminded the men of the present 
organizations, of their enviable role as 
the successors of those men who had 
gone before and had made the glorious 
traditions and established the high 
ideals of the Tank Service. He 
charged the present personnel with 
keeping the heritage that has been 
handed down to them and to jealously 
guard and cherish it in order that it 
may be passed on to future genera- 
tions. 

The command was then marched to 
the theatre where the opening exer- 
cises of the Tank School were con- 
ducted. 

There was music by the band fol- 
lowed by an invocation by the Chap- 
lain. 

The Chief of Infantry then ad- 
dressed the command and the student 
officers with some very appropriate 
and timely remarks. 

After another selection by the band 
the Commandant of the school ad- 
dressed the student body after which 
there was an informal reception for 
General and Mrs. Farnsworth: 

The visitors then went through a 
number of the kitchens, mess halls and 
quarters of the men—in the real old 
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army manner—and saw the prepara- 
tion of the sumptuous spreads for the 
troops. 

In the afternoon the finals of the 
tennis tournament, which has been par- 
ticipated in by practically all the of- 
ficers of the garrison, was played off. 

The garrison is to be congratulated 


on the snappy appearance of every- 


thing connected with the affair. The 
troops put up a fine review. Every 
detail of the exercises was worked out 
to perfection. The garrison was im- 
maculate and presented a splendid ap- 
pearance. To see all of these things 
gives us just a little more confidence in 
ourselves and the service, makes us 
hold our heads just a little higher and 
confirms our sincere belief that we are 
getting back to normalcy and the road 
to that goal is not so rocky and rough 
as it has been in the past three years. 

And the magnificent Tank School 
under the direct supervision of 
Colonel Oliver Eskridge is one of the 
delights of the service. It just does 
your heart good to go through the va- 
rious departments and see the keen, 
upstanding youngsters m charge of 
them. Every officer and soldier on the 
job and doing it with close to 100 per 
cent efficiency. 

The officer who completes the course 
at this wonderful school may face the 
future with confidence in his ability tu 
handle any situation that may confront 
him in so far as the service of Tanks is 
concerned. More than that, the course 
he receives in mechanical transport is 
not to be surpassed anywhere in the 
country. 

The soldier that completes the prac- 
tical courses in the heavy and light 
mechanical sehools is competent to step 





right into a position in the automobile 
world where his future is absolutely 
assured. 

* * 7 


A long-haired man was asked the time }) 
a small boy, and answered: “Ten minutes to 
nine.” 

The small boy replied: “Well, mister, a: 
nine o’clock have your hair cut,” and ran 
away. 

The man followed and ran into a cop, who 
inquired why he was running. 

“See that boy? Well, he asked me for 
the time, and when I told him it was ten 
minutes to nine he said: ‘Have your hair 
cut at nine o’clock.’” 

The cop answered: “Well, what are you 
running for? You still have eight minutes.” 


Thirty-Fourth Infantry Arrives 
at Camp Eustis 


FTER a two-day trip by rail 
and boat the 34th Infantry, 
Supe consisting of 16 officers and 303 
enlisted men, under personal command 
of Colonel Henry S. Wagner, arrived 
at Camp Eustis Thursday afternoon. 
September 7. 

Ten officers and 160 enlisted men 
left Madison Barracks, New York, in 
a special train Tuesday evening, ar 
riving in New York City Wednesda) 
morning, where 6 officers and 142 ad- 
ditional men were picked up. 

All troops were embarked on the 
U. 8. Army Transport Cambrai, sail- 
ing from New York City at 3 p. m. 
Wednesday afternoon, disembarking 
at Norfolk at 9 a. m Thursday morn 
ing. The trip up the James river was 
made by Government lighter. 

Three officers and 61 enlisted men of 
the Service Company, 34th Infantry, 
are making the march overland. They 
left Madison Barracks, New York, on 
Thursday, September 7, with 31 horses, 
75 mules, 10 escort wagons, 2 rolling 
kitchens, 2 water carts and several 
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miseellaneous vehicles. They are ex- 
pected to reach Camp Eustis about 
October 15. In addition, the First 
Battalion of the 34th Infantry, now at 
Camp Meade, Maryland, will soon start 
marching from that place and will ar- 
rive here about the end of September. 

The entire trip was very delightful, 
especially the ride down from New 
York City. Everyone arrived in high 
spirits, which was in keeping with the 
Regiment’s esprit de corps. The fam- 
ilies of both officers and enlisted men 
accompanied the troops on the entire 
trip. 

The Regiment is already established 
in its area and is strenuously engaged 
in cleaning up. Immediate steps are 
being taken towards resuming social 
and athletic events, and in a few days 
the Regiment will be fully prepared to 
receive any and all of their friends. 


An Englishman and an American were out 
walking recently, when an owl was heard, 
with its ery of “W-h-o-o, W-h-o-0.” The 
Englishman listened and then asked: “What's 
that?” “That’s an owl,” replied the Amer- 
ican. “Oh, it’s an ‘owl is it?” said the Eng- 
lishman sarcastically. “Yes,” said the Amer- 
ican, “it’s an owl.” Whereupon the Eng- 
lishman cried: “Why any bloomin’ blighter 
wot’s got ears, would know it’s an ’owl. But 
what the ’ell is it that’s ’owlin’?”—The Snap- 
shot. 

* * * 


An Officer’s Personal File 


THE Eprror: 

Professional Correspondence. — It 
happens very often that an officer is 
called upon to make a report as to 
some part, or all, of his service, where 
correct names, places, and dates are es- 
sential. This oceurs in the Efficiency 
Report; the Personal Report and 
Statement of Preferences; reports by 
staff officers to the chief of their corps 


under Par. 827 Army Regulations, 
1918; reports to the Adjutant General 
of the Army when serving alone, on 
leave, ete.; information required on 
application for leave, pay and mileage 
accounts; Reports of Survey, and the 
like. 

The writer believes that every offi 
eer should keep in his own personal 
file a copy of each order of assignment, 
leave, detail, ete. ; copies of correspond- 
ence with the War Department relat- 
ing to his own service ; the Finance Of- 
ficer, Washington, D. C., reference al 
lotments; the Veteran’s Bureau, for 
insurance and family allowances. Of- 


ficers usually keep copies of official 

letters in which they have been favor- 

ably mentioned without prompting. 
Personal Correspondence. — Impor- 


tant personal letters, receipts, school 
certificates, diplomas, ete., are often 
invaluable and they should, 
ingly, be carefully preserved. 

The married officer especially needs 
t«: keep a copy of his marriage license, 
marriage certificate, birth certificates 
of himself, wife, and children; insur- 
ance policies and certain papers in 
order that his widow can secure a pen- 
sion promptly. Many a husband fails 
to prepare and file away these impor 
tant papers as he should, thereby leav- 
ing a lot of work and anxiety for his 
family. 


accord- 


I know that the papers outlined in 
the foregoing paragraphs can be filed 
away without undue effort if a suit- 
able filing device is used. I believe 
that the ‘‘PersonaL Fixe,’’ described 
on page 4f of the August number of 
this Journat fills the need- exactly. 
This file is made of steel, well designed 
for this purpose, compact, light in 
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weight, and it also offers considerable 
resistance to fire or robbery. 

For filing military papers in it, I 
suggest inserting additional index 
cards so as to have a card for each 
post where the officer has served for 
any length of time, and another card 
marked Adjutant General of the 
Army for papers concerning the offi- 
cer and the War Department directly, 
such as commissions, statements of 
preferences, designation of beneficiary, 
ete. Behind the ecard for each post is 
placed the order sending him there, 
the order assigning him on arrival, the 
order relieving him from that station, 
and so on. Every document concern- 
ing his service at a certain post is filed 
with the card for that post. It is ob- 
vious that papers filed in this simple 
fashion can always be found by refer- 
ence to the place where the incident in 
question occurred. 

Personal correspondence can be filed 
under the alphabetical index cards. 
Records pertaining directly to the 
owner such as his birth certificate, 
passport, ete., are filed under the ini- 
tial of his surname. 

By going through the file every year 
and throwing out the papers known 
to be valueless this file will hold all of 
one’s papers for years. 

C. G. Bennam, 
Captain, 5th Field Artillery. 


Infantry Trophy Fund 


HE Infantry Trophy Fund has 
been on the boom in the past 
3 month and the funds for this 
highly laudable purpose are in sight. 
A few days after our forms closed 
for the September number of the 
JOURNAL the contribution of the 151st 





Infantry, Indiana National Guard. 
came in amounting to $150. Colone! 
De Prez, in forwarding this handsome 
donation, says: ‘‘The 151st Infantry is 
glad and proud to do its small bit to- 
wards the trophy. The amount repre- 
sents a small contribution from every 
officer and soldier of the Regiment,’’ 
and this is the idea of the trophy, not 
much from any one but a little from 
everyone. 

The largest contribution for the 
month came in from Fort Benning and 
represented all of the Infantry officers 
and organizations serving at the post. 
The contributions are listed in detail 
below. The fund is specially indebted 
to the 24th Infantry battalion for the 
fine showing they have made. Their 
contribution represents a small dona- 
tion from every man in the organiza- 
tion. Although the 29th Infantry ha: 
a separate branch of the Infantry A¢s- 
sociation they joined in with the post 
with their substantial contribution 
which is duly acknowledged and ap- 
preciated. Nor must we forget the 
tank battalion and all of the other de- 
tachments whose donations go to make 
up the handsome total from our great- 
est Infantry establishment. The 
Trophy Fund is indebted to all of them 
for the fine spirit—the Infantry spirit 
—they have displayed. 

The 65th Infantry came through in 
the fine manner which has always char- 
acterized that regiment. In forward- 
ing the contribution Captain Cope- 
land says: 

**This year the 65th Infantry quali- 
fied 19 officers and 893 men out of 1! 
officers and 936 men firing—so you can 
see that the interest in rifle firing here 


is above average. The entire regiment 
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is proud to state that of the 30 officers 
and 1,289 men present, each has con- 
tributed towards the Infantry Tro- 
phy.”’ The amount forwarded to- 
gether with that previously forwarded 
by Company G ($21.75) makes a total 
of $172.03, which is the largest contri- 
bution thus far received from any one 
regiment. We are indebted to Cap- 
tain John R. Brooke, Jr., for the hand- 
some showing of his Company G, 65th 
Infantry. 

The 23rd Infantry is another 100 
per cent organization for the Trophy 
Fund. In forwarding the contribu- 
tion of an even hundred dollars Cap- 
tain Whitson says: ‘‘Every member 
of the command contributed something 
so you may credit us a 100 per cent or- 
ganization.’ 

The 42nd Infantry added another 
$85.00 to the contribution of the regi- 
ment, which brings them up to a total 
of $110.00. The other $25.00 was duly 
acknowledged in the September num- 
ber of the JourNaL. Major George 
Blair, in forwarding the contribution, 
says: ‘‘You may be assured that the 
42nd will respond in any matter rela- 
tive to the service in general and the 
Infantry in particular.’’ And that is 
the Infantry spirit. 

We are glad to welcome the 12th In- 
fantry back into the ranks of combat 
organizations again. The regiment is 
now a unit of the 15th Brigade, 8th 
Division. They are starting out well 
on their new career with a 100 per 
cent donation to the Trophy Fund of 
the handsome sum of $93.65, which we 
acknowledge below. 

The 54th Infantry is keeping up the 
Infantry spirit to the very last. One 
of the last official acts is the splendid 
contribution to the Trophy Fund of 


$109.74. We regret to say that the 
gallant regiment is soon to go on the 
inactive list and our prayer is that the 
day may soon come when we may see 
it rehabilitated and again take its place 
among us. 

The 14th is another regiment that 
can always be counted upyn to support 
the Infantry Association in the things 
that it is doing. They have forwarded 
a donation which covers a contribution 
from each and every officer and soldier 
of the regiment. When it was all 
counted up it totaled $90.30. 

The 19th Infantry is another regi- 
ment that we are heartily glad to wel- 
come back as a unit. They 
have gotten a good start on their con- 
tribution to the Trophy Fund, the first 
remittance of which was received a few 


combat 


days ago, amounting to $29.65. Major 
A. M. Jones, in forwarding the check, 
says: ‘‘This is a partial contribution 
only. The balance will be forwarded 
shortly. It is our desire to back the 
Infantry to the limit in all the projects 
approved by the Chief of Infantry and 
you can always depend upon the hearty 
support of the 19th Infantry Branch.’’ 

The 38th Infantry is just getting set- 
tled down in their new statjons after 
three years of cantonment life. They 
have started their Trophy Fund con- 
tribution and forwarded a part of it 
this month. Major B. E. Bowen has 
charge of the matter and we may be 
assured that it will be carried out to 
a successful conclusion. 
mittance is $11.80. 

The 19th Infantry Brigade Head- 
quarters sent in their contribution of 
$4.25. 

The 22nd Infantry Brigade has also 
sent in their’s, amounting to $6.27. 


- 


Company F, 25th Infantry, can al- 
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ways be counted on to support the In- 
fantry. They have come through with 
a contribution, this time amounting to 
$7.95. 

The officers and soldiers on duty at 
the New York University have sent in 
their donation, amounting to an even 
$5.00. They are for the idea of an 
Infantry Trophy and send in their 
“a.” 

The following shows the status of 
the Trophy Fund up to the hour of 
going to press with the JOURNAL on 
September 20: 
































Previously acknowledged .................... $661.61 
15ist Infantry, Indiana N. G............ 150.00 
Fort Benning, Ga.— 
ee $11.00 
Asst. Com. and Instr....... 80.60 
Infantry Board .................. 6.00 
Infantry School Detach- 
ment ... 25.00 
15th Tank Battalion... 27.95 
8rd Bn., 24th Infantry... 60.80 
29th Infantry .................... 93.62 
- 804.97 
Ge EEG, | cnciciedcenininentetnentinnnsincrcion 172.03 
ee eenneeee 100.00 
EE EY, cenentiintetnsstieeennamventtosnsnains 85.00 
RE OG hciinccticicnitininltininsitntitiinitipionociicn 93.65 
BO IR. ccnanesicieeetsipinatgineanrieans 109.74 
14th Infantry . . 90.30 
19th Infantry (partial)... 29.65 
838th Infantry (partial) ................. 11.80 
19th Infantry Brigade ................. 4.25 
22nd Infantry Brigade .......0..... 6.27 
Company F, 25th Infantry —~....... 7.95 
Officers and Enlisted Men, New York 
University 5.00 
Colonel John N. Hughes... 1.00 
Lt. Col. W. L. Mitchell ” 1.00 
Major Alfred Ballin ............................. 1.00 
Captain Earl L. Lyons........................ 2.00 
Major H. H. Pritchett... 1.00 
Colonel Frank J. Morrow................ 1.00 
Major G. G. Bartlett 1.00 
Total $1,840.22 


Just as we close our forms for this 
number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL, a 
telegram comes from Camp Perry that 
our Infantry team has won the Infan- 
try Match, with a total seore of 14,658. 
The nearest competitor was the Marine 


Corps Team, with a seore of 12,726. 
The team has done its part. Now, let 
the rest of the Infantry come through 
with theirs. 


HE 9th Infantry Coat of Arms 

which appears on the front 
c' cover of this number of the [v- 
FANTRY JOURNAL is described as fol- 
lows : 

Azure, a chevronel wavy argent be- 
tween in chief an Imperial Chinese 
five-toed dragon affronte or lined azure 
and a sun in splendor of the third and 
in base a wigwam of the like garnished 
gules. 

Crest.—On a wreath of the colors a 
pentagon sable charged with the in- 
signia of the 2nd Division proper, and 
encircled by a fourragere in the colors 
of the ribbon of the French croix de 
guerre also proper. 

Motto.—Keep Up the Fire. 

(a) The 9th Infantry was organized 
at Fort Monroe, Va., in 1855. The 
field of the shield is blue, the Infantry 
color. Numerous Indian campaigns 
are commemorated by the wigwam 
Service in the Philippines and in the 
China Relief Expedition are shown by 
the sun in splendor, a device used by 
the Filipino insurrectos, and by the 
Imperial Chinese dragon respectively. 
In 1898 the regiment took part in the 
battle of Santiago, crossing the San 
Juan river at the ‘‘bloody angle,’’ this 
iz represented by the wavy chevron. 

(b) The crest is the insignia used 
by the regiment in the World War, 
surrounded by a fourragere awarded 
by the French government for dis- 
tinguished services rendered. 
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Another Service 


With this issue we start a column of 
small ads designed to meet the needs of 
members of the Association who wish 
to buy, sell or exchange articles of mil- 
itary equipment, real estate, or what- 
rot. Advertisements of members are 
inserted in this column without cost to 
the advertiser, and it is expected that 
the column will prove popular when 
members come to make extended use 
of it. The simple rules governing free 
insertions in this column may be found 
on page 335 of September 
JOURNAL, 


the 


Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Infantry 
Association will be held in the offices 
in the Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 18, 1922, 
at 8 p. m. at which time the reports of 
the Secretary and Treasurer will be 
presented. 

Owing to the fact that an entire new 
Exeeutive Council was elected last 
year for a period of two years, there is 
no occasion for an election of offcers 
at this time. 

All members of the Association who 
can are urged to attend the meeting. 


D 


Newspaper Headings 


‘‘Another Edison Questionnaire. ’’— 
The world is today flooded with such 
things. What we need right now is 


some answers. 


**Styles Will Not Change.’’—Does 
this mean that nothing more will be 
pulled off this season ? 

**Seeks Substitute for Leather.’’— 


The problem might be turned over to 
Mr. Ford. He found a fine substitute 
for an automobile. 
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Editorial 


The Light Under a Bushel 


OW that we are privileged to 

indulge in that most exquisite 

of personal pleasures—talking 
about ourselves to whomsoever will 
listen—a few healthy truths about the 
Army may be disseminated among the 
general public, many apprehensions re- 
moved, and an entente cordiale estab- 
lished with the entire civilian popula- 
tion. Not but that relations are a)- 
ready very genuinely cordial with those 
who really know us and understand 
our position. They are becoming more 
so daily through the medium of the 
summer training camps for the reserve, 
the national guard and the C. M. T. C. 
But something further can be done if 
officers will take pains to let the com- 
munities from which they entered the 
military service know from time to 
time of anything genuinely interesting 
or useful that their particular unit of 
the Army has accomplished or is about 
to accomplish. 

Take for instance the activities in 
that portion of western Germany oc- 
eupied for over three years by our 
forces. Coblenz, until the victorious 
and weary troops marched down the 
Moselle Valley from France, meant al- 
most nothing to anyone in this country 
except those tourists who had passed 
in river steamers beneath the walls of 
Ehrenbreitstein. Immediately our 
troops entered it, that city became the 
eenter of Army, and, a few months 
later, of all American activity in Eu- 
rope. Photographs appeared in the 
home papers of Coblenz and its sur- 
roundings, the soldiers at work and 
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play, maneuvers and encampments 
among the beautiful scenery of th 
Rhine Province. 

Of course, the interest in the Army 
in its European situation was un- 
usually strong, both on account of the 
Rhine having been the avowed object 
ive of all the Allies, and also becauy 
the war was just over. And the 
scenery lent itself well as a background 
for photographs. 

Yet, war interest aside, who will af 
firm that the majestic cliffs of Fort 
Winfield Scott are any less spectacular 
than those of Bingen? Why should our 
Army publicity agents be less anxious 
to send to the newspapers first-class 
photographs of coast artillerists estab- 
lishing record shots at targets set out 
in the Pacific which might any day 
change from mimic enemies to stern 
battle fleets of a hostile power? Who. 
in any number outside vf the Army, 
and a small section of the state of 
Georgia, have any conception of the 
importance and nature of the cur- 
riculum of the Infantry School? Yet 
this could very easily be explained in 
letters to relatives which papers in the 
smaller towns would gladly publish 
It is probably not widely known that 
our most distinguished general offi- 
cers, often accompanied by foreign at- 
taches, pay frequent visits to the Tank 
School, only an hour’s ride from Balti- 
more or Washington. If these engines 
of war are considered important 
enough for such visits, surely civilians 
should have the opportunity to learn 
something of the land battle fleet that 
will help protect them in any future 
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struggle. Yet the opportunity to ob- 
serve the operations is theirs at any 
time if officers will merely let them 
know it, and encourage visits to Camp 
Meade. All over this country, and in 
our colonial possessions, army work of 
genuine interest to the population at 
large is constantly originated and com- 
pleted, with no one but the War De- 
the organizations taking 
part, and a few, a very few, outsiders 
(which they should not be called, by 
the way) ever knowing « thing about 
it. 


partment, 


The old methods of drawing atten- 
tion to the military establishment are 
antiquated. They might be classed 
with the spread-eagle demonstrations 
formerly so popular on Independence 
Day. It is true that a band blaring 
forth some warlike march quickens the 
pulse for a few moments, and throws 
a transitory halo about the uniformed 
players, but bands don’t go into action 
nowadays except as stretcher bearers, 
and the gay colors we are proud to sa- 
lute as they pass, are only symbols at 
the most. Everyone is tired of this 
sort of an outworn appeal, and any- 
how, every high school cadet corps can 
thrill the parents quite as thoroughly. 
What should be done is to let the peo- 
ple at large see the army as it is in its 
work-a-day life, where the essentials of 
military operations are carefully and 
efficiently worked out. And this can 
be done by word of mouth, by motion 
pictures, by newspaper and magazine 
articles and pictures, and by invita- 
tions followed up in earnest to witness 
all activities of importance. All of 
these media can be advantageously em- 
ployed, and should be, continually. 
One should never be a bore. What- 
ever information there is to impart 


should be interesting. Otherwise, ali 
the work will be in a fair measure to 
be defeated. 


® 
Canada’s Immigration Policy 


ANADA has solved her immi- 

gration problem with nine sim- 

ple words that are within the 
understanding of every one. 

The new immigration regulations, 
boiled down to their final analysis, may 
be expressed in these words: 

‘*That his labor and service are re- 
quired in Canada.”’ 

And, in passing, it may be noted 
that the interests of Canada and the 
Canadians come first. 
timation that within boundaries 
will be found the land of opportunity 
—the haven for the oppressed. There 
are no open arms stretched forth for 
all who may desire to try their luck 
in a new land. 

Canada knows what peoples make 
the best Canadians. She knows the 
classes of these peoples that are neces- 


There is no in- 
her 


sary for her economic development— 
farmers with sufficient funds to get a 
start in the new country; laborers and 
female servants who have reasonable 
assurance of employment. To others 
the doors are closed unless ‘‘their labor 
and service are required for Canada.’’ 
® 
Pacifist Demonstrations 


HE ‘‘No more war’’ demonstra- 

tions this summer have been 

Set failures. The instigators have 
not put them over. 
The much heralded New York pa- 
rade was a complete fizzle. No crowds 
jammed the curbs to see it. The pass- 
ersby hardly stopped to see what was 
taking place. A good lively dog fight 
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would have drawn ten times the crowd. 
About the only interested persons were 
the paraders themselves and we doubt 
if they really had an interest other 
than the opportunity to march in a 
parade. 

We hear that at some other points 
the demonstrations were interfered 
with by Legionnaires. 

The red-blooded people of America 
have no brief for these hairbrained 
pacifists who view this matter of war 
in the light they do and who would, if 
left to their own devices, undermine 
the National ability for self protection 
in case of emergency. 

Many well intentioned but mis- 
guided men and women lend their 
names and give their services to move- 
ments of this kind. They could much 
better direct their efforts to more use- 
ful ends than encouraging societies 
which serve no purpose except to give 
their leaders the opportunity to acquire 
office with high-sounding titles and the 
chance to pose in the limelight. 


® 


Military Policy 


HE problem of military organi- 
zation has two aspects, a dy- 
namic aspect and a political 
aspect. The measure of military force 
required to meet any given emergency 
is purely dynamic, while the form of 
military institutions must be deter- 
mined on political grounds, with due 
regard to national genius and tradi- 
tion. There can be no sound solution 
of the problem if either of these funda- 
mental aspects be ignored. The mili- 
tary pedant may fail by proposing 
adequate and economical forces under 
forms that are intolerable to the na- 





tional genius, while the political pedant 
may propose military systems which 
lack nothing except the necessary ele- 
ment of trained and disciplined mili- 
tary force. The practical military 
statesman must recognize both of these 
elements of the problem. He does not 
propose impracticable or foreign insti- 
tutions, but seeks to develop the neces- 
sary vigor and energy within the fami 
liar institutions that have grown with 
the national life. But the ultimate test 
is dynamic. In any military system 
the final test is capacity to exert su- 
perior military force in time to meet 
any given national emergency. 

It is the traditional policy of the 
United States that the Military Estab- 
lishment in time of peace is to be a 
relatively small regular army and that 
the ultimate war foree of the Nation 
is to be a great army of citizen soldiers. 
This fundamental theory of military 
organization is sound economically and 
politically. The maintenance of 
armies in time of peace imposes a 
heavy financial burden on the Nation, 
and the expenditure for this purpose 
should be kept at a minmum consis- 
tent with effectiveness for war. But 
reliance upon citizen soldiers is sub- 
ject to the limitation that they can not 
be expected to meet a trained enemy 
until they, too, have been trained. Our 
history is full of the success of the vol- 
unteer soldier after he has been trained 
for war, but it contains no record of 
the successful employment of raw 
levies for general military purposes. 

It is therefore our most important 
military problem to devise means for 
preparing great armies of citizen sol- 
diers to meet the emergency of modern 
war. The organization of the Regular 


Army is but a smaller phase of this 
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problem. It is simply the peace nu- 
cleus of the greater war army, and its 
strength and organization should al- 
ways be considered with reference to 
its relation to the greater war force 
which ean not be placed in the field 
until war is imminent. The problem is 
one of expansion from a small peace 
foree to a great war force. Its solution 
therefore involves the provision of a 
sufficient peace nucleus, the partial or- 
ganization and training of citizen sol- 
diers in peace, and provisions for 
prompt and orderly expansion on the 
outbreak of war. 

But the practical solution of the 
problem can not be met by the promul- 
cation of a general theory. The Army 
at any time and place must be strong 
enough to defeat any enemy that may 
oppose it at that time and place. We 
are concerned more with the time re- 
quired to raise the force of trained 
troops than with their ultimate num- 
bers. If we need 60,000 soldiers in a 
given terrain within 30 days and can 
only deploy 50,000 soldiers in that time 
and place, we are not prepared for the 
emergency even if our plans provide 
for ten times that number at some pe- 
riod in the future. Whatever our mil- 
itary institutions may be, we must 
recognize the fundamental facts that 
victory is the reward of superior force, 
and that trained armies alone can de- 
feat trained armies. 

®@ 
Investigation of Herrin Massacre 
FTER more than two months of 
dilly-dallying, a grand jury 

: has finally been impaneled to 
investigate the wholesale slaughter of 
mine officials and non-union miners 
employed in the coal mines at Herrin, 
Ilinois, 


Ever since the atrocious crime was 
committed last June, the leaders of the 
mine workers have done everything in 
their power to hamper and prevent the 
investigation of the affair. And con- 
eurrent with the first indictments 
found by the grand jury, comes the 
announcement from the head of the 
miner’s union of the State to the effect 
that that organization will spare no ex 
pense in defending its members. 

Just who are to be defended? Does 
the miner’s Union publicly announce 
that it proposes to use its funds to de- 
feat the ends of justice in this case? 

Surely the innocent man needs no 
defense. 

The guilty one deserves little con- 
sideration. 

How much better would it have 
been, had the announcement come from 
Union headquarters to the effect that 
the union organization would stand on 
the side of law, order and justice and 
proclaim its readiness to serve in fer- 
reting out those who took part in the 
massacre, and that it would spare no 
expense to see to it that the guilty are 
punished. 

There is a motive for every action 
that a man takes. This case is no ex- 
ception to the rule. It has probably 
been estimated that if the [Illinois 
Union does not rush to the defense of 
the perpetrators of this vile crime, the 
**boys’’ may get out of hand and tell 
some embarrassing stories about the 
preliminary arrangements for the at- 
tack. It is patent that such an affair 
could not take place without these pre- 
liminaries. Some one made an Esti- 
mate of the Situation, arrived at a de- 
cision and ordered, or at least advised 
the action taken. 

It is known that prior to the affair 
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certain communications passed be- 
tween the local Union authorities and 
the National organization, relative to 
the situation at Herrin, and it is de- 
clared that a telegram was sent from 
a source high in Union councils which, 
in effect, authorized drastic action to 
put a stop to the operation of the 
mines. And it may be that this ac- 
counts for the determination of the LIli- 
nois Union heads to accept responsi- 
bility for the defense of all who may 
be accused, lest responsibility for the 
erime be traced to their own precious 
heads or even to those ‘‘higher up.’’ 

By taking the stand it has, the 
Union is on trial just as much as its 
individual members. And it has 
muffed the ball. 

It is to be hoped that the Lilinois 
Grand Jury will leave no stone un- 
turned to get at the very bottom of this 
affair, seek out the men who planned 
it and indict them along with the men 
in the ranks who carried out the plans. 
Hew close to the line, let the chips fall 
where they may. 

® 
France’s Gamester Blacklist 


ONTE CARLO and some of the 
other great gambling resorts of 
France, have no place for the 

grouchy loser and the doors of the 

Casinos are barred to him. 

Based on the reports of the Casino 
managers, the Ministry of the Interior 
has prepared a ‘‘blacklist’’ on which 
the names of several thousand erst- 
while habitues of the gaming palaces 
appear. This list is said to contain the 
names of several hundred Americans. 

A partial line-up of the classes of 
undesirables will include the noisy, 
boisterous winners, loudly exuberant 





when the little ball rolls their way and 
equally vituperative when the fates are 
against them; the chronic grouch; and 
the fellow who has dined too exten- 
sively and carries his liquid refresh- 
ments none too well. 


® 
Former Shoe Men Barefoot Now 


OLAND, once the best-shod na- 
tion in the world, now goes 
: m barefoot through the seven 
months’ snow and ice which grips her 
every year. Coal is unobtainable, fire- 
wood is so searce as to be sold by the 
pound, weighed out on little sugar 
scales, and yet plenty of the rookies 
which the latest Polish army draft is 
inducting are going about with their 
bare feet actually on the icy pavements. 

A few years ago the finest boots in 
the world were Polish boots. They 
were often miscalled Russian boots, 
and the leather was known as Russian 
leather because Russia had swallowed 
the leather producing part of Poland 
and wiped out the Polish name on all 
her products. War’s destruction of 
tanneries and shoe factories and the 
total ruin of the hide-producing herds 
have since wrecked Poland’s shoe busi- 
ness, once one of the finest industries 
in the world. 

Seventy-five per cent of the 300,000 
men now being drafted into the na- 
tional forces are not only wretchedly 
clothed, but virtually barefoot, shod 
only in the worn remnants of prewar 
leather, in homemade shoes of woven 
straw, in rag wrappings or with purple 
feet exposed. When they become sol- 
diers they will not be much better off, 
for Poland’s army, second to none in 
courage, is notoriously poor. 
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National Guard Department 


General Rickards’ Speech at Ar- 
mory Dedication in Kane, 
Pennsylvania 

rhe little of Kane, Pa., 

turned itself inside out in dedicating its Na- 


city recently 


tional Guard armory. This project had oc- 
cupied the minds of the leading men of the 
community for a number of years, but the 
World War retarded the completion of the 
building until this year. 

General Rickards’ present Chief of the 
Militia Bureau, has seen 40 years of service 
as an officer of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard and had an active part in creating the 
sentiment that culminated in the construction 
of this building. 

General Rickards and other Regular Army 
and National Guard officers, including Maj. 
Gen. C. J. Bailey, commanding 3d Corps 
Area; Col. C. and Col. F. B. 
Schoonmaker, were present at the ceremony. 
The 
speakers made talks. 


B. Smathers 


officers mentioned and several other 
Good music was fur- 
nished by the local orchestra and, according 
to the local journal, the Kane Republican, “a 
splendid chicken dinner” was served to all 
comers, 

General Rickards’ speech cannot be quoted 
in full in the limited space available, but the 
following extracts should receive the atten- 
tion of all those interested in the develop- 
ment of the National Guard and in the en- 
couragement of the spirit of cooperation be- 
tween that service and the permanent estab- 
lishment: 


The great interest being taken by the War 
Department in the Organized Reserve and the 
Citizens’ Military Training Corps, the many 


commendatory things you have heard and 
read as coming from officers of the Army in- 
terested in these activities may lead you to 
the belief that these branches of the Army 
of the United States are receiving all of the 
attention of the War Department to the ex- 
clusion of the National Guard. This is far 
from the fact, for rather is the National 
Guard looked upon by the Regular Army as 
a dependable, concrete part of the Army it- 
self, allied with the regular establishment 
and provided with its own bureau which is 
working quietly in constant touch and har- 
mony with the War Department. 


What is our present military status, how 
is it constituted and what of its strength? 

In the National Defense Act as amended 
two years ago when the experiences of the 
war were most vivid, when the sound of 
shot and shell still rang in our ears and our 
heart strings were yet tense, we provided for 
a military organization that came well nigh 
the ideal for this country which has no con- 
quest in view. 

But democracies are forgetful. As time ef- 
faces these recollections of war and we again 
turn our thoughts to the problem of living 
we have let down in our provisions for na- 
tional safety forgetting the past in our de- 
sire to economize in the present. Against 
our own experiences, and, I believe, our bet 
ter judgment, we are taking the same chances 
that the business man does who neglects to 
carry adequate insurance on his plant or 
merchandise. 

This was our prewar policy and because 
of this neglect we were plunged, unprepared, 
into war that cost us approximately thirty 
billions of dollars, not including money 
loaned to other nations. ‘Twenty-three bil- 
lions of this cost is yet unpaid. 

To maintain a Regular Army of two hun- 
dred thousand, and it should never be less, 
and a National Guard of four hundred thou- 
sand, both being so organized that it would 
be practicable to increase them to three 
times their peace strength within thirty days, 
without disarranging the organization, would 
cost approximately three hundred million 
dollars. This sum divided into thirty bil- 
lions of dollars, the actual cost of the World 
War to this nation, shows that we could have 
maintained the proposed Regular Army and 
National Guard forces for 100 years for the 
same money and without the loss of a sing'e 
life. 

Let us take stock of our present military 
assets as they appear today. We have the 
Regular Army, the National Guard, the Or- 
ganized Reserves, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and the 
Citizens’ Military Training Corps. The Regu- 
lar Army, under the present law, is made up 
of 12,000 officers and 125,000 enlisted men. 
The National Guard has 8,752 officers and 
151,433 enlisted men, and, if the provisions of 
the law are fulfilled, which they cannot be, 
due to reduced appropriations, it should at 
the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1924, be 
composed of 23,000 officers and 424,000 en- 
listed men. The Regular Army and the Na- 
tional Guard are the only concretely organ- 
ized forces we now have, and upon them 
must we depend in an emergency until such 
time as we are able to organize our man 
power. 
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Referring to the fallacy that efficient 
armies can be brought into being without the 
delay involved in necessary training and 
hardening of men and officers, General Rick- 
ards continued: 


We heard much before our entry into the 
war as to our resources and our ability to 
create armies. It was freely predicted that 
if it became necessary for the United States 
to enter the war we could raise an army of 
a million men overnight. Granting that this 
be true, experience has demonstrated that 
after such an army has been mobilized it re- 
quires months to equip and train it. Did our 
experience prove the validity of the claim 
made? 

You will recall that the proclamation of 
the President, declaring that a state of war 
existed with Germany, was issued on the 6th 
of April and while ample opportunity was 
offered all to volunteer, the million was far 
from enrolled upon the date the draft law 
became effective on the 5th of August, four 
months after the declaration of war. At that 
time, August 5, there were in the service of 
the United States a total strength of Na- 
tional Guard and Regular Army of approxi- 
mately 787,000, of which number a total of 
approximately 300,000 (164,292 National 
Guardsmen and 127,151 Regular Army) were 
organized and available on April 1, 1917. 
This leaves less than 500,000 to represent the 
total number who volunteered for service 
during the first four months after the decla- 
ration of war. 

The training of this force was delayed to 
such an extent as to require many more 
months to make it fit for battle duty. The 
most optimistic can but shudder at the 
thought of what the consequences would have 
been had the enemy faced us immediately 
upon the declaration of war instead of being 
held off by our Allies for a year while we 
were preparing. 

Out of these experiences we believed we 
had learned most valuable lessons, and until 
the wave of economy became infectious we 
were in a fair way to recover from the care- 
lessness of former years. Now, however, we 
find the nation drifting back into its old 
military rut and if we do not have a care 
we shall see the old ship of state, unguided 
by sound seamanship, settling down deep in 
the mud from which it was so hard to extract 
it in 1917. 

The tendency to economize rationally is a 
most commendable one in an individual, a 
corporation, or a government, but in the 
opinion of many it has been carried to the 
extreme in some of our Federal institutions. 
Today it has brought the Army close to a 
state of demoralization. Congressional ac- 
tion has disrupted the whole of our accepted 
military policy of the past three years. It 
has caused the reduction of the Regular 
Army to a mere nucleus, the smallest estab- 


lishment of its kind in proportion to popula 
tion and importance of any nation in the 
world; it has reduced the possibilities of ti. 
National Guard; it has curtailed the activi. 
ties of the Organized Reserve and the Cit; 
zen’s Military Training. 

The Regular Army above all other factors 
of our military establishment is the essentia 
one. It is the parent organization and jt js 
upon this branch that all other military ac 
tivities must depend for coordination and 
guidance. Standing out above all other »: 
quirements is the necessity for a sufficien( 
number of educated and trained officers fo; 
the Army, regardless of the enlisted strengt! 
of that force, because the smaller it becomes 
the greater becomes the need of instruction 
for the different branches of the citizen 50! 
diery. It is regretted that recent legislation 
necessitates the reduction of these officers by 
approximately 1,000. 

Let us, as taxpayers, be fair with our- 
selves and our representatives in Congress 
who control the military policies of the coun- 
try by making known to those representatives 
our willingness to contribute annually ap 
proximately three dollars per capita for n 
tional insurance. 

® 


Solidarity 

This is a big word with organized labor 
Why shouldn’t it be just as potent with the 
organized military? It has in it the sense of 
loyalty to one another, of a united front, of 
striving together for a common cause. 

The Infantry Association, with the Iyravy- 
TRY JoURNAL as its organ, believes in these 
things. The Association’s members hold that 
the Infantry components of the Regular 
Army, the National Guard, and the Organ- 
ized Reserves can take a leaf from labor's 
book. They believe in a great country-wide 
Infantry service, embracing all three groups; 
a service loyal throughout, animated by 4 
clear conception of their duty toward their 
Army and their country and capable of pre- 
senting a united front to the nation’s enc- 
mies, both within and without. 

The Jourwat takes no part in after-war 
recriminations; it has neither time nor temper 
for after-war jealousies. It stands for the 
improved and well-knit Infantry service of 
the future. On this program we ask your 
support. 

The Inranwtay Jovrwat is not a profit-mak- 
ing enterprise. This is not its purpose. Nor 
does it seck National Guard membership 
subscriptions on sentimental grounds by 4p- 
pealing to the Infantryman’s sense of loyalty. 
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No. Instead of doing this the Jourwat 
makes a business proposition to intelligent 
business men who are of their own volition 
giving up much of their spare time toward 
preparing themselves as military leaders. 

rhe proposition is this: The Journa agrees 
to place before the National Guard sub- 
scriber the latest and best information as to 
the development of Infantry arms and the 
use of Infantry troops. This material is di- 
versified by interesting personal experiences 
and flavored with a bit of spice in the form 
of fiction and humor. 

It would be hard to find a better invest- 
ment for three dollars. 


® 


Pay for National Guard Officers 
Attending Service Schools 


A proviso in Section 99, Act of June 3, 
1916, reads: “Provided, That in no case shall 
the pay and allowances authorized by this 
Section exceed those of a Captain.” The 
above proviso applied to the pay and allow- 
ances authorized for National Guard officers 
attending Regular Army service schools. 
However, this proviso is inconsistent with 
and, is therefore, repealed by Section 3 and 
Section 22 of the Act of June 10, 1922. 

National Guard officers authorized to at- 
tend Regular Army service schools are, there- 
fore, entitled to the pay and allowances of 
their grade. 


® 


War Department Conference on 


National Guard 


Great interest has been manifested in the 
conference of Regular Army and National 
Guard officers convened by Secretary Weeks 
on September 15, 1922, to discuss certain 
phases of the National Guard organization. 

This issue of the Journat goes to press 
too soon to make it practicable to discuss at 
length the work of this conference, but it 
may be said that it was called by the Sec- 
retary of War in accordance with the prom- 
ise made by him to Congressman Anthony, 
and with a view to finding out whether or 
not it is possible to change the present Na- 
tional Guard allotment in certain respects so 
as to make that service a more economical 
organization. In this connection the Secre- 


tary of War on September 7 released a 
statement for publication from which the 
following extract is taken: 


Suggestions have come to me from National 
Guard sources that the ultimate strength of 
the National Guard should be 250,000 in- 
stead of 427,200. Under the present law a 
strength of 800 is allotted to each State for 
each of its Senators and Congressmen. As 
a result such States as Delaware and Nevada 
will be forced to have eventually a larger 
Guard in proportion to population than such 
States as New York and Pennsylvania. Other 
States complain that they are unable to 
maintain such special units as tanks, acro- 
planes, etc. 

In my opinion the basis for the National 
Guard organization is 18 Infantry Divisions 
and 3 Cavalry Divisions. With such units in- 
tact and organized the National Guard will 
be able to function efficiently in any emer- 
gency. I am unalterably opposed to such 
suggestions as having only Infantry in the 
National Guard, as has been proposed from 
some sources, as that would make the Na- 
tional Guard useless until artillery could be 
trained and its effectiveness in any way de- 
layed by approximately a year. In other 
words, with our Regular Army skeletonized 
and the National Guard unorganized, our 
country would have no first line of defense. 

Therefore, in order that our National 
Guard may be organized along sane and 
sound lines; that its ultimate strength may 
be just what it should be and neither too 
large nor too small; that it may escape the 
handicap of having its growth retarded by 
appropriations, I have issued a call for a 
special committee, the large majority of which 
shall be National Guardsmen, to make a 
comprehensive study of National Guard 
problems in conjunction with the Militia Bu- 
reau. The Militia Bureau has sent ques- 
tionnaires to all State Adjutants General for 
their advice and opinion. I have asked for 
the opinion of Corps Area Commanders that 
the National Guard may have the advantage 
of their views and experience. 

As a result of this study, I hope to be able 
to go before Congress and say definitely and 
correctly, this is the kind of National Guard 
we must have—these are the minimum, not 
the maximum requirements. 


General Rickards issued the following 
statement at the same time: 


I am in hearty accord with any proposition 
which will place the peace-time development 
of the National Guard on a more economical 
basis without, at the same time, hindering its 
proper and orderly development for the mis- 
sion for which it is intended. I believe also 
that, considering probable requirements, the 
eighteen Infantry Divisions are the keystone 
of the structure, and that, therefore, prefer- 
ence should be given to their development. 
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This entire question is being carefully studied 
in all its phases and, while the study has not 
yet progressed sufficiently to warrant an- 
nouncement of decisions, it can be confidently 
stated that any action taken will not be such 
as to disturb in the slightest the soundness 
of the policy already announced for the or- 
ganization of the Army of the United States. 
Indeed, there is no present apparent need 
for material changes of allotments of Na- 
tional Guard Units already made to States, 
but rather a necessity for holding in abey- 
ance the organization of some of the units so 
allotted. The necessity for rational economy 
is appreciated by all concerned and their 
hearty cooperation in any reasonable meas- 
ures may be anticipated. 

The opinion has gained ground that the or- 
ganization of Corps and Army troops in the 
National Guard service is not justified be- 
cause of the extra expense of maintaining 
these units as compared to divisional or- 
ganizations. Since the Corps and Army 
units allotted to the National Guard con- 
sist mainly of engineer and medical depart- 
ment regiments, some air service observation 
squadrons and about 28 regiments of 155 
mm. howitzers and guns, it will probably be 
found that these units are no more expensive 
to maintain than the corresponding divisional 
organizations except in the case of the 155 
mm. artillery batteries. 

It is understood that the War Department 
has a large surplus of 155 mm. artillery ma- 
terial which may be used in equipping Na- 
tional Guard batteries of this caliber. On 
this account it will doubtless be found 
feasible to retain these units in the National 
Guard service since the first cost of a 155 
mm. regiment, exclusive of its artillery equip- 
ment, is less than that of an Infantry regi- 
ment. 


® 


Georgia's Crest 

The Secretary of War approves the fol- 
lowing crest for the color bearing organiza- 
tions of Georgia: 

Crest—-On a wreath argent and gules a 
boar’s head erased gules, in the mouth an 
oak branch vert fructed or. 

Description—A red boar’s head with a 
green oak branch and yellow acorns. The 
crest of Sir James Oglethorpe, the founder 
of the colony. The boar is the heraldic sym- 
bol of courage and ferocity in attack, and the 
boar’s head is the classic symbol of hospi- 


tality. The predominant original white set. 
tlement within the State is of English origin 
and the wreath is accordingly white and red 
A General Order will be issued soon covering 
this matter. 

What are you doing about the crest for 
your State? 


® 


An Appreciation 
Tue Eprror: 

In renewing my membership in the Asso- 
ciation and subscription for the coming year, 
may I say a word of appreciation for the 
Inrantry Journnar. It is splendid. I be- 
lieve that those of us in the National Guard 
service, devoting time to both business and 
the administration of our units, find so little 
time and opportunity to get together for 
study of or word of latest changes in_per- 
sonnel, methods, etc., that we are fortunate 
to have such a magazine as the Jovrnat. 

Wayne ALLEN, 
Captain 159th Infantry, 
California National Guard. 


® 
152d Infantry Report 


A report covering the training of the 152d 
Infantry, Indiana National Guard, for the 
period of its training at Camp Knox, Ky, 
was made by Colonel Healey to Major Albert 
T. Rich, the senior instructor on duty with 
the State. 

The report is published below. It shows 
just what may be accomplished during a two 
weeks’ period of properly conducted training 


Completeness of Instruction Schedules.— 
The course of instruction outlined has been 
followed with careful application. Aside 
from the departure made Friday, August 4, 
when it was considered advisable to have the 
men receive preliminary training at rifie 
fire in order that they might be Setter pre- 
pared for the impending strike duty, the 
program scheduled was carried out each day 
The schedule comprised a very complete pro- 
gram for the first week, and it was just what 
the organization needed to develop the ar- 
mory training. Results were excellent. 

Methods Employed in Instruction.—The en- 
ergetic work of company officers and non- 
commissioned officers, supervised by field of- 
ficers and utilizing to the fullest extent the 
Regular Army officers and non-commissioned 
officers proved effective in good results. The 
employment of specialists, chosen from the 
regiment, for bayonet, automatic rifle, sig 
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naling, gas, runners, etc., was also effective 
and gave diversity to the training without im- 
pairment of the close order training. While 
none of these specialty subjects could be 
taught fully, all men were given rudiments of 
the subjects and were able to observe the 
methods employed by specialist instructors. 

Benéfits derived from instruction.—The 
benefits were marked. The discipline and 
morale improved as training progressed. The 
set-up of the men, their steadiness in ranks, 
the position of the rifles, the marching dis- 
cipline and the interest evidenced by all 
members of organizations was excellent and 
gave conclusive evidence of the satisfactory 
program of training. 

Use of National Guard officers as assistants 
to Reqular Army instructors.—Practically all 
of the officers of the regiment and a number 
of the non-commissioned officers are former 
service men and these were utilized by the 
instructors from the Regular Army and their 
non-commissioned assistants. As observed by 
the C. O. there was a very hearty coopera- 
tion in this work, and careful inquiry, both 
by the Army instructors and the company of 
ficers, as to the spirit of willingness and af- 
filiation showed it to be cordial and sincere. 

Comparison with other encampments.— 
From the point of view of the C. O., 152d 
Infantry, the schedule of training, the meth- 
ods of instruction and the hours of train- 
ing combined to make the instruction camp 
the best within his knowledge. Many of the 
so-called maneuver camps of other years im- 
posed hardships which the men from the 
stores, offices, shops and farms were not in 
physical condition to accept without injury, 
both physically and in spirit of morale. It 
is the belief of the writer that this is the 
hest tour Indiana Infantry units have ever 
had and resulted in the greatest benefit. The 
opportunitv for all to fire on the rifle range 
is of the greatest benefit and should be made 
a feature of annual camps of insruction. In 
many previous years of instruction camps 
this feature was neglected and its adoption 
should inspire interest in a large number 
and be of the utmost importance in training. 
There was just enough training in the cere- 
monies of parade and formal guard mount- 
ing to impress upon officers and men the im- 
portance of these in exactness and formality. 
All has combined to make a training schedule 
of the utmost value. It is the best the In- 
diana Infantry has ever had. 

Effect of this encampment or morale within 
organizations and on future recruiting at 
home stations —Excellent. Morale the best I 
have ever seen among National Guard troops. 
Officers agree that the reports taken home by 
men will be a boon to recruiting. There is 
hone of that “never again” attitude that has 
made recruiting difficult in previous years. 
Suggested changes in schedule of instruc- 
tion or methods employed this year.—No im- 
portant suggestion. The rifle range camp site 


is a decidedly poor one in dry weather and 
the excessive dust created by motor and 
wagon travel through the camp interior cre- 
ates discomfort and might result in impair- 
ment to health. The use of oil on some of 
the main traveled streets would be a great 
advantage, while the relocation of the officers’ 
mess would be of great advantage. This is 
not a suggestion of training schedules, but 
affects the training and should be given at 
tention if this site is again occupied. It is 
important that all men should receive the 
vaccination and prophylaxis treatment before 
leaving home stations, as its administration 
in camp is followed by a number of slight 
cases of indisposition adversely affecting the 
training during a brief period where every 
man should be available every day. I do not 
wish to be interpreted as suggesting that 
those who have not received the treatment 
should be denied camp training, but rather 
that great stress be placed on the importance 
of having this treatment completed before 
departure from home station. 
Grorce H. Hearey, 
Colonel, 152d Infantry. 


® 
Military Lunch 


The officers of the battalion of the 122d 
Infantry located at Atlanta, Georgia, have 
adopted a very practical way of holding an 
officers’ meeting. They have lunch together 
every Tuesday (Dutch treat), where matters 
of interest to the National Guard are dis- 
cussed. The program includes short talks 
on military subjects by officers. General 
Shanks, Colonel Jarvis, and Colonel Kins- 
brough have already had an opportunity to 
address the officers of the battalion. This 
plan is a. good one and may be inaugurated 
at many places in the country with beneficial 
results. 
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National Guard Strength 


It has been observed that the National 
Guard increases in strength more rapidly 
during the period just preceding the summer 
encampment than at any other time. This 
period has passed for the present year, and 
the National Guard reached the very cred- 
itable total of 159,658 officers and enlisted 
men by June 30, last. The aggregate strength 
of the National Guard on August 31, 1922, 
was 162,023. Of this aggregate the Infan- 
try totals 92,436, 57 per cent of the whole. 

This Infantry force is distributed over 
1,334 companies located in 540 different towns 
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and cities of this country. The smallest gar- 
rison, a battalion headquarters company, 
numbers something like 40 enlisted men, 
while the largest, the five regiments stationed 
in New York City and Brooklyn, enrolls an 
aggregate of over 5,700. 


® 
Timely Word from Florida 


It is to be sincerely hoped that there will 
never be another call made upon the State 
troops for protection against enemies from 
abroad or insubordinates at home, but it is 
an excellent thought that we have a well- 
trained body of armed men ready to respond 
at the call of authority if needed. 

Florida can well be proud of her National 
Guard and the pride can be shown for two 
splendid reasons; one that it represents a 
thousand and some hundreds of unselfish men 
who devote a part of their time to a public 
work and the other that the Florida Guards- 
men are as well trained and _ thoroughly 
equipped as any in the country.—Florida 
Times-Union, August 16, 1922. 


® 
Reduced Tables of Organization 


The Militia Bureau publishes the follow- 
ing in Circular Letter No. 71, August 28, 
1922: 

Tables of Organization have recently been 
ge ome prescribing the personnel of Regu- 
ar Army units at reduced strength. These 
tables have no application whatever to Na- 
tional Guard units. The 1920 Regular Army 
tables and the modified tables based there- 
on, issued by the Militia Bureau, are still 
effective for the National Guard. 


® 
Michigan National Guard 


The Sixty-third Infantry Brigade and Di- 
visional Special Troops of the Thirty-second 
Division have just completed the fifteen days’ 
field training at Camp Grayling, Michigan. 
The Field Artillery of the Michigan National 
Guard trained at Camp Custer. 

It would be hard to find a more ideal spot 
for training than Camp Grayling. The camp 
is located on the shores of Lake Portage and 
is well drained and covered with grass. After 
the heaviest rains there is no mud and the 
grass-covered slopes do not permit the dust 
ordinarily associated with camps. 


During the encampment there were many 
entertainments at the Officers’ Club and the 
men were entertained at the big mess hall, 
Dances and concerts were given for both of. 
ficers and men. 

The Sixty-third Infantry Brigade may well 
be proud of the work done during this 
camp. Discipline and saluting were excel 
lent. Officers and men applied themselves to 
the work with a whole-heartedness that was 
good to see. Brigadier General Earl k 
Stewart, the senior instructor for Michigan, 
and other high officers expressed themselves 
as more than pleased with the work done 

During the camp, Major General Bell, com 
manding the Sixth Corps; Colonel Stacey, 
officer in charge of National Guard affairs 
of the Sixth Corps; Colonel Caldwell, chicf 
of staff of the Sixth Corps, and Colonel 
Rutherford, inspector of the Sixth Corps, vis- 
ited and inspected the work being done. 

At a general meeting of all officers, Gen 
eral Stewart, the camp commander, took up 
the matter of forming an Infantry associa- 
tion. Lieut. Col. W. B. Wallace, the senior 
instructor, addressed the meeting and stressed 
the necessity of all officers belonging to the 
association; the position and responsibility 
of an Infantry officer; the reasons why he 
must keep abreast of his profession. After 
the matter had been discussed it was unani- 
mously decided that an Infantry association 
be formed. 

The branch association was formed and 
the following officers were elected: 

President, Major Matthias A. Wiesen- 
hoefer, 125th Infantry; secretary, Captain 
William J. Harcourt, Headquarters, 63d 
Brigade; treasurer, Lieut. Col. Milton | 
Hinkley, 125th Infantry. 

There were some officers unavoidably ab- 
sent from the camp, which prevented a fell 
100 per cent membership in the association, 
but this will be remedicd as soon as they can 
be reached. 

Following are the units who engaged in 
the field training, together with their home 
stations: 


Sixty-third Brigade Headquarters, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Special Troops, 32d Division, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Infantry, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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One Hundred and Twenty-sixth Infantry, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

One Hundred and Seventh Medical Regi- 
ment, Manistee, Michigan. 

One Hundred and Sixth Cavalry, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

One Hundred and Nineteenth Field Ar- 
tillery, Lasing, Michigan (trained at Custer). 

After a camp there is generally a let 
down for a few weeks, but Captain Joseph R. 
Lane, commanding Headquaters Company, 
125th Infantry, reports that he had a larger 
attendance at his first drill after camp than 
he actually had at camp. This is encouraging 
and it is believed that the class of men now 
coming into the Guard are realizing that they 
have a distinct mission and responsibility to 
the country, both in war and peace. 

In some States there is more or less trou- 
ble about the time of the annual training 
period because of employers who do not 
care to let their employes off to attend en- 
campments. Detroit, however, proved an ex- 
ception—or rather the logical solution—to 
this rule. Several men in each organization 
made the claim that their employers would 
not consent to their absence for fifteen days, 
but when an officer of the Guard called on 
these employers and explained just what the 
importance of their work was and just what 
their function would be in either internal or 
external disturbances without exception all 
gave their hearty consent and cooperation 
and paid the man while absent or paid the 
difference between what he was making and 
his pay while in camp. This last encampment 
has shown conclusively that employers are 
more than willing to cooperate with the 
Guard and where they fail to do so it is be- 
cause the situation has not been thoroughly 
explained. 


® 


lowa National Guard Notes 


The Iowa National Guard (less one bat- 
talion field artillery) has completed their an- 
nual encampment at Camp Dodge, with a 
fifteen days’ intensive training schedule. The 
organizations participating were: The 67th 
Infantry Brigade, Brigadier General M. A. 
Tinley, composed of the 133d Infantry, Col- 
onel Lloyd D. Ross, and the 168th Infantry, 
Colonel Guy Brewer; the 113th Cavalry, Col- 
onel Ralph Howell, and detachments of the 


Medical Department, Quartermaster Depart- 
ment and Ordnance Department. Officers of 
the Army who acted as instructors and con- 
ducted the various exercises were: Lieut. 
Col. Patterson, Infantry, assisted by Lieut. 
Cols. Harris and Tillotson and Captains 
Stadig, Keating and Gillette; Lieut. Col. Cor- 
nell, Cavalry, assisted by Lieut. Col. Martin 
and Lieut. Col. Shook, Medical Corps. The 
encampment was a great success. 

Officers of the Regular Service who wit- 
nessed the detraining of troops report the 
ease with each organization found its quar- 
ters, and took up its training program was 
a credit to any organization. Also one of the 
outstanding features of the personnel was 
the fact that the new junior officers were all 
men who had served with their organizations 
as enlisted men and were therefore acq::ainted 
with their duties. 

The Governor, who takes a great personal 
interest in the National Guard, was in camp 
every day, attending nearly all of the formal 
ceremonies. On Sunday afternoon, August 
20th, he reviewed the veterans of the 168th 
Infantry, 42d Division, led by their former 
colonel, General Tinley, and on Sunday, the 
27th, reviewed the troops of the camp with 
Adjutant General Lasher, acted as 
Camp Executive Officer during the encamp- 
ment. 

The cantonment, which has recently been 
purchased by the State from the National 
Government, has 670 buildings and warehouses 
left standing, after the wrecking of the north- 
erly portion of the Camp Dodge of war 
days, comprises 560 acres, with 460 acres in 
the State rifle range. A swimming pool 350 
feet by 150 feet, ranging from two to nine 
feet in depth, was erected during the past 
year, together with a bathing pavilion. This 
is the first unit of the building program which 
contemplates the wrecking of the existing 
frame buildings and the erection of brick and 
tile barracks, mess halls, officers’ quarters, 
recreation centers and clubs. The motor 
transport building and arsenal were erected 
some time ago. A new hospital building of 
brick and tile will replace the present wooden 
building, and the intention is to erect this by 
popular subscription as a memorial to the 
Iowa men who died in the service. The pres- 
ent hospital is equipped for all camp emer- 
gencies and is a model of its kind. The 
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hospital is supported by the State and is 
under the patronage of Governor and Mrs. 


Kendall. 
® 


Autumn Drill Attendance 
Slump 


The following extract from the Washington 
(State) Guardsmen of August 10, 1922, is 


quite to the point. Those who have been 


responsible for the instruction of National 
Guard units do not need any reminders of 
the fact that a general apathy toward ar- 
mory drill seems to prevail for two months 
or more after the organization returns from 
its encampment. 

Herewith the extract: 


This is the vacation season for the members 
of the Guard. Not officially so, but by com- 
mon consent. Members of the Guard who are 
in school find it necessary to get jobs that 
will provide funds for the coming school 
year, and it is often necessary for them to 
leave their home stations to get these jobs. 
The non-school members also frequently find 
it necessary to go elsewhere for employment. 
Those making a living by working in orchards 
and grain fields find it necessary to follow 
their jobs; and then, too, there is a natural 
let-down from two weeks of intensive field 
training. 

Just before camp everyone is kept busy 
getting ready to go into the field, and, after 
putting the two weeks under canvas, the 
natural tendency is to slow up.” The longer 
a period troops are in the field the longer 
will be their period of recuperation. Though 
the drill is being conducted in all the ar- 
mories as regularly as ever it will be the 
middle of September before attendance will 
pick up. 


During the summer there is ample oppor- 
tunity for everyone to enjoy sports of some 
kind or other—swimming, tennis, canoeing, 
fishing, baseball, and golf—but during the 
winter all must turn to indoor athletics, and 
the National Guard armories furnish the nec- 


essary facilities. The Guardsmen, with a lit- 
tle effort on their own part, can make the 
most of their opportunities and can take 
the lead in indoor athletics in their com- 
munities and make them so attractive that 
scores of eligible young fellows will flock to 
the armories to sign up. 

And the other side to it is that one would 
much rather serve in an organization that is 
up on its toes, taking part in everything, lead- 
ing or striving to lead in one sport or an- 
other, than in an outfit that drills once a 
week and lets it go at that. There is a 
monotony in coming to the armory one night 


a week and doing the same thing, or very 
nearly the same thing every drill, but there {x 
ne monotony to it if one comes down and 
has a good work-out in a basketball game o; 
with the boxing gloves or in any way on 
enjoys to take exercise before he goes on 
the drill floor. 

The shooting game is not to be overlooked 
as an attraction. There is no enthusiast like 
the man who is endeavoring to overcome 
nerves, physical defects and mechanical er- 
rors and keep within the black. 

With all the attractions the Guard can of 
fer the young men of the State, the ranks 
hould fill up this fall and winter, especially 
with the men in the Guard making the most 
of the opportunities they have. 


® 


National Matches at Camp Perry 


At the National Matches this year, 34 
States are represented by National Guard 
teams. These matches are conducted under 
Colonel Morton ( 
Major George R. Harrison, In- 
fantry, on duty in the Militia Bureau, is 
representing that office on Colonel Mumma’s 
administrative staff. 

Last year the following National Guard 
teams won places in the classes indicated: 

Class A—4th place, Massachusetts N. G., 
Hilton Trophy; 10th place, Indiana N. G 

Class B—1l1ith place, Minnesota N. G.; 15th 
place, Washington N. G. 

Class C—2I1st place, Ohio N. G.; 23d place, 
Oregon N. G.; 24th place, Pennsylvania N 
G.; 25th place, Colorado N. G.; 26th place, 
Florida N. G.; 27th place, Alabama N. G.; 
29th place, Kansas N. G. 

There are high hopes that the States men- 
tioned above will all better their records this 
year and that other State teams will be re- 
corded among the winners. 

The regulation which bars from team mem- 
bership those men who have participated in 
two National Matches will keep a number 
of excellent National Guard shots off of the 
teams. 


the supervision of 
Mumma. 


® 
On Strike Duty 


The situation requiring the use of the Na- 
tional Guard in connection with the railroad 
shop workers’ and coal miners’ strikes has 
eased up considerably. A month ago there 
were over 5,000 officers and enlisted men of 
the National Guard employed, but this force 
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has been reduced by August 15 to about 125 
officers and 2,000 enlisted men. 

The States that still have National Guard 
in the field on this duty are: New Hampshire, 
Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Kansas, Illi- 
nois, Wyoming, New Mexico and Texas. Ala- 
bama’s contingent is very small, consisting 
of three officers and about 75 enlisted men, 
but Texas and Kansas were on the date men- 
tioned still employing from 25 to 50 officers 
and between 400 to 500 enlisted men. The 
bulk of the forces on this duty is Infantry. 


® 
The 154th Infantry Carries On 


The summer training of the 154th Infan- 
try, Florida National Guard, commanded by 
Col. R. C. Turck, at Camp Johnson, was 
a brilliant success from start to finish. Great 
stress was laid on target practice and when 
the final scores were tabulated it was found 
that the regiment had attained some remark- 
able results. Twelve officers and men of the 
three machine gun companies qualified as 
expert machine gunners, and all of the com- 
panies qualified from 40 to 60 per cent of 
their entire personnel. 

Company F carried off the prize for rifle 
firing, with 91 per cent of the entire per- 
sonnel qualified as marksman or better. This 
is truly a remarkable achievement, in view 
of the limited facilities for preliminary train- 
ing that a National Guard company enjoys. 
Captain Charles M. Bunker, the company 
commander, is to be congratulated on the re- 
sults attained. Company F is one-of the old- 
est military organizations in the State. Its 
history extends back many years. It was 
formerly the Jacksonville Rifles, one of the 
crack military organizations of the South. 

During the camp a review for Governor 
Hardee was staged. Mr. Al Harris, one of 
the writers on the Jacksonville Journal, de- 
scribes the affair in the following glowing 
terms: 

Lines fluttered, khaki-colored ribbons of 
humanity in the wind, turned against a back- 
ground of low-hanging oaks weary with bur- 
dens of Spanish moss, and strips of the sil- 
very St. Johns shining through, and the 154th 
Infantry of the Florida National Guard was 


passing in review before Governor Hardee 
and his staff. 


It was as simple as that, the regimental 
review at Camp Johnston Tuesday afternoon 
at 5 o'clock. Not a hitch. Not a bobble. 


With machine-like precision the whole re- 
view was executed. 

Shortly after the hour set, Governor Har- 
dee and his staff marched to the reviewing 
stand from the officers’ club. Mayor Martin 
followed in the Governor's footsteps. The 
Governor was dressed for comfort, in a light 
gray suit and straw hat. 

The whole scene had a panoramic effect. 
A semi-circle of those oaks draped with gray 
veils, the river beyond, spectators formed in 
the shape of a half-moon. There were thou- 
sands of these spectators. 

Music-—military music. Before one could 
realize it sleek, high-spirited horses, mounted 
by officers, were prancing on the green car- 
pet. From somewhere outside the scene 
khaki-clad figures began to pour, gradually 
shaping themselves in regimental front be- 
fore the reviewing stand, all to the accom- 
paniment of martial music. 

The roar of a cannon. Horses whirled, one 
officer being thrown to the ground; specta- 
tors gasped; the flag descended; the band 
played “The Star-Spaneled Banner,” officers 
t salute, troops at attention. 

Then the lines fluttered, and the review was 
in progress. Colonel Turck, on a horse that 
trembled with the music, and his staff, also 
mounted, moved near the reviewing stand. 

The band marched down the white strip 
of road, a shining thread in the green car- 
pet, past the reviewing stand, turned, and 
marched back in front of the stand, on the 
opposite side of the road, where it played 
throughout the review. 

Came the lines of troops, neat, snappy-step- 
ping troops, suggesting more than the phy- 
sical units of a human organization—suggest- 
ing far more than that, a high spirit, a grim 
determination to uphold an ideal, an ideal 
dear in its khaki associations, and those who 
looked on seemed to catch the significance of 
the abounding suggestion. Their minds 
shifted to other days, high-tensioned days of 
the past, when every review might be the 
last, when adventure loomed on the horizon 
as the brown lines faded out of view, when 
love echoed in the dying crunch of hobnail 
shoes. 

And others, a few hundred perhaps—the 
silver film of the past was turning. The 
spirit was the same. They felt it. 

A gray, winding road ahead, trees on both 
sides—dust-laden trees—an occasional peasant 
in wooden shoes, carts drawn by tired ani- 
mals, a red-roofed barn here and there, men 
looking like beetles with the packs on their 
backs, dragging their feet in the dust, say- 
ing nothing as they moved on toward the 
unknown destination, a battlefront some- 
where, the scene was on the silver film. 

A French moon overhead. Rockets clutch- 
ing at it, and dying in the darkness. The 
breath of green things in the air. A trail 
along a Lorraine hillside. Men cursing to 
themselves. Single file, a slowly struggling 
line of shadows, moving into a _ position, 
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plunging onward to beat the approach of 
daylight. 

Crashing artillery, belching strips of fire 
barking at the sky, underbrush and rain and 
the odors of gas; the gasping sound of feet 
going up and down in soft mud; men, their 
heads low, beating their way as best they 
could through the wildernesses of the Ar- 
gonne. 

A laughing, swinging column. Facing 
south, the outlines of Metz and Sedan and 
other former objectives growing dimmer in 
the distance with each minute of march. 

“To hell with the kaiser, we’re going home !” 

The khaki throng was going back to God’s 
country. The road ahead was all light. 
Artillery positions along it reminded of last 
year’s birds’ nests. Only the camouflage cov- 
erings remained. 

Henceforth, every khaki scene shall speak 
of those khaki scenes. Every line of troops 
will carry its noiseless whisper, “Do you re- 
member?” Every khaki-colored ribbon of 
humanity will be tied at one end to the past. 

More than the 154th Infantry passed in 
review at Camp Johnston Tuesday after- 
noon—on winged feet of memory whole di- 
visions passed by in solemn array! 


The 154th Infantry enjoys the reputation 
of being one of the crack organizations of 
the National Guard and the regiment is to 
be congratulated in having for its commander 
Colonel R. C. Turck, who is a veteran of the 
World War and one of the foremost Na- 
tional Guard officers in the service. 


® 


Changes in National Guard 
Regulations 


The Secretary of War directs that the fol- 
lowing changes in National Guard Regula- 
tions, 1922, be published for the information 
and guidance of all concerned: 


164.—Field officers and corresponding staff 
officers will not be recognized as such until 
all the component parts of the commands 
to which they pertain are inspected and ac- 
cepted: Provided, That organizations con- 
sisting of a regiment or less, allotted to two 
or more States, are authorized to have the 
corresponding field and staff officers in the 
particular State in which the headquarters 
are located. Upon the organization of one 
battalion in a two-battalion regiment, or two 
battalions in a three-battalion regiment, they 
oe have a lieutenant colonel, if prescribed, 
and such auxiliary units as may be authorized 
by the War Department; State staff officers 
will be recognized as needed, provided at 
least one National Guard unit has been rec- 
ognized in the State: Provided further, That, 
in regiments of Infantry, field artillery and 
cavalry, the major commanding a battalion 


or squadron may be recognized when Federal 
recognition has been extended to all lettered 
organizations of the battalion, or squadron, 
and the colonel and regimental staff officers 
may be recognized when Federal recognition 
has been extended to the regimental head- 
quarters company, service company, howitzer 
company, and all lettered organizations of the 
regiment, with the understanding that the 
Secretary of War, at his discretion, may with- 
draw such recognition unless the remaining 
units called for in Tables of Organization are 
organized and recognized within six months 


® 


Tribute to the Regular Army Of.- 
ficer on National Guard 


Duty 


In answer to a series of questions issued 
by the War Department, many very inter- 
esting replies have been received from Na- 
tional Guard officers. This questionnaire car 
ried at the end the following statement: “The 
War Department would be pleased to have 
you give them the benefit of your ideas as to 
how it can assist in any way to increase the 
attractiveness of National Guard service.” 

In reply to this invitation, General Abel 
Davis, commanding the 65th Infantry Brigade, 
33d Division, Illinois National Guard, states 
as follows: 


I have just concluded a successful 15-day 
training period with my brigade at Camp 
Grant, Illinois. The most helpful thing in 
connection with that period of training was 
the attitude of the Regular Army instructors 
They understood the present attitude of the 
War Department; they realized that the Na- 
tional Guard is part of the Army; they 
taught the officers how to command troops 
without relieving them from command; and 
have, as a matter of fact, brought home to 
every officer and enlisted man the knowledge 
that there is indeed one Army. The best 
contribution the War Department can make 
is to emphasize and interpret that thought; 
for, in my judgment, it will be responsible 
for bringing about a high standard of ef- 
ficiency and a high sense of responsibility in 
the National Guard. 

Specifically, the War Department can help 
by constantly having in mind that National 
Guardsmen have other things to do in addi- 
tion to their work in the military service 
The paper work must be reduced to a mini- 
mum. The National Guard officers ought 
never be asked to do more than can reason- 
ably be expected of a man who has other 
work and other responsibilities and who at 
best can only give his evenings and Sundays 

I view the National Guard situation as be- 
ing quite encouraging. Recruiting is not 4s 
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dificult. World War and A. E. F. officers 
are looking with favor upon a return to ac- 
tive service. If Congress appropriates the 
necessary money, and the War Department 
and Militia Bureau continue to operate in an 
understanding and sympathetic way toward 
the National Guard, the National Guard can 
be built up to its r 
become an efficient force. It may even be 
expected to graduate officers and non-com- 
missioned officers fitted for service in case 
of future emergencies requiring the active 
service of the citizens of the country. 

The Militia Bureau was much impressed 
by the above statement. It is precisely in 
line with the policy which that Bureau has 
endeavored to apply to the development of 
the National Guard service. 

There is no question but that paper work 
for the National Guard officer should be re- 
duced to the absolute minimum; there is no 
question but that the War Department Bud- 
get Committee and the House Appropriations 
Committee should be more cautious with the 
knife when it comes to slashing National 
Guard estimates. And, above all, there can 
never be any doubt about the benefit derived 
by the National Guard from those Regular 
Army instructors that have the attitude de- 
scribed by General Davis. The most helpful 
thing that an instructor can do for the 
National Guard unit under his supervision is 
to train the officers and non-commissioned of- 
ficers to function as dependable and self- 
reliant instructors and guides for the men in 
the ranks. 


® 
Fine Encampment 


Times change and National Guard en- 
campments change with them. Not so many 
years ago it was, in some States at least, a 
common reproach that the annual National 
Guard encampment was either a booze party 
or a picnic. But things have changed. The 
National Guard has gotten down to busi- 
ness. The Regular Army is also doing its 
share toward developing that service. 

On July 24 and July 31 the New York 
Evening Post issued special editions covering 
the encampment of the 7ist Infantry, N. Y. 
N. G., at Peekskill. The encampment ended 
on July 30, and the regiment, according to 
the Post’s staff writer, must have set a rec- 
ord both for attendance and for enthusiasm. 

The following extract, credited to Mr. 
Herbert H. Foster, was taken from the Even- 


uired strength and will. 


ing Post of July 31. It gives a good pic- 
ture of the difference between encampments 
of the old and new style: 


SEVENTY-FIRST BACK AFTER TWO WEEKS 
OF WORK AND FUN AT PEEKSKILL 
CAMP 


The Schedule Looked Good on Paper, but Meant 
Real Toil for Many a Buck 
Private 


The Seventy-first Infantry, New York 
National Guard, returned from two weeks of 
intensive military training at Peekskill yes- 
terday. In the old days of the New York 
State troops the period of training was one 
week every two years if the Legislature ap- 
propriated the necessary money, but many a 
camp year had to be skipped because the 
wherewithal was not forthcoming. Now it is 
two weeks each year. The old-timers, of 
which the Seventy-first has its share, laugh 
as they tell of the Peekskill camp of the 
90s when the men took up their full-dress 
uniforms with much gold lace and white duck 
trousers. It is needless to say that Peekskill 
was the Mecca of New York’s fair sex, and 
every day evening parade was given in full 
dress to a large and admiring audience. The 
regiments used to take five or six hundred 
men to camp, and when seven hundred was 
reached it was announced as a great accom- 
plishment. 

The Seventy-first has had 95 per cent of 
its big regiment in camp the past two weeks, 
and one battalion with its full ranks looked 
as big as did the whole outfit twenty-five 
years ago. Instead of blue broadcloth and 
white Srite, the men appeared for cere- 
monies in the serviceable drab of war time. 
The drab woollen puttee and the regulation 
war breeches have spelled the doom of the 
white ducks. 

Peekskill is no longer a picnic, with easy 
work and hilarious nights. It is two solid 
weeks of work under United States Army 
instructors. “Squads right” and “Squads 
left” are still heard, but they are but inci- 
dentals in a march to the rifle ranges or the 
scenes of maneuvers or other up-to-date mili- 
tary practice. When Corporal Will Smith 
now goes to Peekskill for his two weeks he 
finds duties for each day nicely scheduled and 
printed. 

The work schedule makes a very attrac- 
tive looking program when set up by a good 
printer. But when Will has time to sit 
down and into the details he is liable to 
ask himself when he is going to find time 
for the trips to nearby towns, where the uni- 
form always wins for him the society of ad- 
miring lasses, the sails on the Hudson, and 
the many entertainments the old-timers have 
told him about. The first week is taken up 
from pretty early in the morning until nearly 
time for evening mess with rifle practice. 
Will, if he had been in the Guard in, say, 
1895, would have had one day each year on 
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a rifle range for practice. The requirements 
for qualifying for the different classifications 
in those days were easy, and the experts, 
sharpshooters, and marksmen were numerous 
in every organization. 


OLD STANDARDS A JOKE 


Nowadays Will has to be a good shot to 
qualify as a marksman, let alone one of 
the higher grades. The old standards are a 
joke to the man who now is kept eternally 
at it under expert instructors, going through 
all of the steps, from the correct handling 
of his rifle in the several positions he must 
take for the targets at different distances 
to the actual aiming and firing of the piece 
so that he can make a creditable score. He 
is kept on the ranges for three solid days, 
perhaps, with the temperature pretty high. 
And he never lets a kick out of him, for he 
is an American lad representing the State 
and the regiment in his work. Shooting in 
itself has a fascination for him, but shooting 
to make a record for his company makes his 
work a game—a man’s game of all games, 

The Peekskill camp ground has _ been 
greatly improved during the past year, nuch 
work having been done to give the troops the 
best possible opportunities for efficiency, and 
as efficiency always depends more or less 
upon comfort, special efforts have been made 
to make Will comfortable. The mess shacks 
are models of sanitation and convenience. 
The regimental service department, as a re- 
sult of war experience, is little like the hit- 
and-miss quartermaster’s methods of old days. 
A fly in the kitchen now is an indication of 
needed attention. The doors and windows 
are screened, flypaper is in abundance, and 
the company cook is as fussy about his eat- 
ables as the $10,000 chef of a big hotel. 

His meat is kept in refrigerators with 
plenty of ice and is issued to him so that it 
is always in an unquestionably wholesome 
condition. Everything is as neat as a pin 
and frequent inspections keep the cooks and 
their assistants constantly on the watch. 
Fastidious Aunt Josephine could go through 
the kitchen of Will’s company without turn- 
ing up her nose, and could eat the well-cooked 
and well-s:rved food with relish. 


® 
No Marksmanship Pay for 
National Guard 


When a National guardman is called or 
drafted into the Federal service his pay is, 
by law, fixed by the laws applying to the 
Regular service. The Regular Army rates 
also apply to the National Guardsman in 
time of peace except for certain additional 
perquisites, such as the $240 per year au- 
thorized for organization commanders, and 
also excepting grades 6 and 7 for which the 
present law provides a special daily rate for 


National Guard membership of $1.15 and 
$1.00, respectively. 

The Militia Bureau believes that it is the 
intent of the law to authorize the National 
Guard to draw extra pay for qualification 
as a gunner or as a marksman, sharpshooter 
or expert rifleman. However, the 
troller General says: 


Comp 


Extra pay for qualification as a gunner 
: is not the pay of a grade; it is the 
extra pay for a special, personal qualifica- 
tion and can only be retained by an enlisted 
man of the Regular Army by requalifying 
therefor periodically. . . . As_ enlisted 
men of the National Guard attending en- 
campments are entitied under the law only to 
the pay of the grade in the Regular Army 
corresponding to that held by them in th 
National Guard, it must follow that they 
are not entitled to extra pay for qualificatior 
as gunner when attending an encampment 
under Section 94, National Defense Act 

The Militia Bureau is now preparing an 
appeal from this decision. 


® 
Army Seeks Additional Second 


Lieutenants from National 


Guard 


A second lieutenant in the Regular Arm) 
has to stand for a good deal of kidding. He 
even has to accept the cognomen of “shave 
tail.” But at least his job is safe. The 
Dickman Board is not camping on his trail 

In fact the Regular Army hasn’t enough 
second lieutenants. The Army appropriation 
bill for 1923 provides for 1,771 second lieu- 
tenants and there are now only 100 or so on 
the rolls. 

Members of the National Guard between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty are eligible 
for second lieutenant commissions. Appoint- 
ments will be made to successful candidates 
in all branches except the Judge Advocate 
General's Department. These commissions 
will be issued as soon as possible after the 
New Year, based on the examinations to be 
held throughout the United States on 
tober 23 next. 

This examination embraces a rather form- 
idable list of subjects, but the regulations 
permit liberal exemptions in various subjects 
depending upon the candidate’s education 
and experience. The granting of the exemp- 
tions rests with the discretion of the exan- 
ing board. 
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Cooperative and Betterment Club 


The fact must be recognized by officers 
and men that in order to keep a National 
Guard Company going successfully, many de- 
partments of endeavor must be kept alive 
and “on the job” at all times. The men must 
be kept interested and enthused. The com- 
munity must be kept interested and attracted 
and made to feel that the aid and support 
rendered is worthily bestowed. 

To carry out the foregoing design, it is 
recommended that all military companies or 
ganize within themselves a body composed 
of all its members to be known as Company 
—— Cooperative and Betterment Club, or 
by other suitable title. The club to be regu- 
larly organized with president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer and executive 
committee and a constitution and by-laws. 
To meet once a month or oftener for recrea- 
tion and getting together. The entire per- 
sonnel to be given something active to do 
by being placed on the various committees. 

Some of the committees suggested are: 
Recreation and entertainment; newspaper 
propaganda and advertising; recruiting and 
membership; welfare (to seek out and aid 
members in distress, look after the sick, make 
visits of condolence and perform acts of 
sympathy); cooperation (dealing with pub- 
lic officials and civic societies, secure honorary 
members, ete.); fraternal (to organize and 
maintain within ‘the company a beneficial fra- 
ternity, with a small assessment of 50c to 
$1.00 per month, The sum thus accumulated 
to be devoted to assist members in distress, 
out of work, or who lose positions through 
loyalty to the company or the service). To 
maintain an employment agency to assist 
members to secure positions when out of em- 
ployment.—Georgia Bulletin. 


® 


New Drill Attendance Reports 
and Pay Rolls 

For some years the question of a simpli- 
fied form of drill attendance report and ar- 
mory pay roll has been discussed far and 
wide in National Guard circles. The Militia 
Bureau was interested in this discussion, since 
it is their business to expedite National 
Guard organization and to smooth out the 
rough spots in every practicable way. How- 


ever, the Bureau did not have an easy time 
of it in this matter. 

What appeared thoroughly practicable to 
the National Guardsmen would be turned 
down by the Office of the Chief of Finance 
without a quiver; what looked good to the 
organization commander would be thrown out 
of court by the Comptroller of the Treasury 
without mercy. 

However, as a result of prolonged confer- 
ences a simplified form of pay roll has been 
issued for use beginning July 1, 1922. The 
reports so far received concerning the new 
form have been encouraging. It is evident 
that the National Guard appreciates the 
Militia Bureau’s efforts to simplify the sys- 
tem of National Guard administration which 
proves such a burden to the organization 
commander who has a living to earn in addi- 
tion to running his company. 

Here is the way the new system impresses 
a correspondent of the Oregon Guardsman: 


ARMORY DRILL REPORTS 


(Being a letter to company clerks) 

“Ain’t we got fun,” is the cry of the com- 
pany clerks as they look over the latest dope 
on the preparation of drill attendance re- 
ports and armory drill pay rolls. 

Each bird in the outfit, officers and men 
alike, has one little sheet called W. D. Form 
267b, on which to record the short or long 
comings of the individual. These little sheets 
fit nicely into a cute little book they call 
367b (cover). The right-hand side of the 
sheet looks like the plat of a city block; but 
don’t be alarmed, it isn’t as difficult as the 
high moguls thought they were making it. 
The twelve little columns, which are named 
May, June and all the rest of the girls of 
the calendar year, have eight little pigeon 
holes for plunking down the particular day 
of the month on which Bill Smith was pres- 
ent in uniform for drill. Just as easy as 
shootin’ fish. If Bill was down to the beach 
with his girl he draws a blank in his pigeon 
hole for that drill and he is minus one buck 
or whatever his rate is. If Bill is so en- 
raptured with said girl that he stays away 
and does not attend 60 per cent of the drills 
the Cap’s orders for the month he is out 
of luck for the entire month. 

The little sheets are arranged in the books 
in the same order that the names appear on 
the pay rolls; officers first, noncoms by 
grade, and Ist class bucks and bucks alpha- 
betically. 

If Bill is made a corporal there is a space 
provided for telling all about it. If Bill 
marries the girl and beats it out of the State 
and gets a discharge you pull his sheet 
out of his place in the book and chuck it in 
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the back so his name will properly appear 
under “losses” on the pay roll. 

Then they have another little sheet that 
fits into the front of the same little book. 
This one they call Form 107. Each time the 
outfit pulls off a drill you make out a 107 in 
duplicate. You shoot the original on to the 
instructor and stick the duplicate in the front 
of your little book. On this sheet you an- 
nounce to the world that the outfit did 
squads east and west or poked each other 
in the ribs with bayonets for one and one- 
half hours, as the case may be. You also 
indicate on 107 how many officers and men 
were present and how many birds were 
AWOL, ete. 

At the end of the quarter (don’t forget 
that the next rolls are due September 30 
and every three months thereafter) your lit- 
tle book is a young pay roll and all that you 
have to do is to grab a handful of 367 and 
367a forms, chase the top kick away from 
the family typewriter and knock out a perfect 
pay roll in about two jerks of a lamb’s tail. 

At the end of the pay period shoot the 
first two copies of your pay roll on to your 
instructor, together with your little book. 
The instructor will give the book the once 
over and compare it with the pay roll. If 
everything is O. K. he will send the rolls to 
the finance officer and return the book to 
you. When you get it hack attach it to your 
retain roll and start all over again. Simple! 
I'll say so. 

® 


Instructor Personnel and Regi- 
mental Devices 


An organization is just what you make it. 

Whatever it is, whatever you make it, it is 
made up of its parts, individuals and func- 
tions. An instructor at Fort Benning is a 
part of the school faculty; he is, therefore, a 
part of that excellent organization which has 
kept his mind busy every working day of 
the year and he wants to feel that he is 
part and parcel of his work just as, and for 
the same reasons, those to whom he gives 
instruction want to feel that he is one of 
them. Any variance from this relationship 
is not only harmful and is in need of a rem- 
edy, but creates a gulf, a feeling of separa- 
tion, between the instructor and those under 
instruction which it is impossible to com- 
pletely bridge or close just so long as there 
is a differentiation in attitude, deportment, 
associations or even uniform. It is with this 
last item as a reference point, that this little 
article has been prepared. 

We all remember with just admiration the 
wonderful esprit de corps and general ex- 


cellence of such organizations as the Rich- 
mond Light Infantry Blues, the Cleveland 
Grays, Squadron “A” of New York and 
others in which the feeling of loyalty and 
pride for their organization evidenced itself 
in their distinctive and effective uniforms 
Since the earliest times the value of dis- 
tinctive uniforms and trappings has been 
recognized. The psychological effect and 
value of simple decorations, even distinctive 
buttons has always been appreciated to a 
degree by military commanders. Napoleon 
recognized the value of a distinctive device 
with a touch of color when he established 
the Legion of Honor and gave the elite or- 
ganizations of his successive—and success- 
ful—armies proud adornments. Even when 
the Little Corporal made a Marshal of 
France he permitted him to continue to wear 
the trappings of his old command merel; 
adding to them the Marshal’s Baton and some 
other distinctive emblem indicative of high 
rank. In the British service today each 
regimental commander has considerable |ati- 
tude in the uniforming of his command, as a 
consequence, each baldrick has its meaning; 
each cockade its significance and each uni- 
form its legendary or historical basis. The 
intent In authorizing or requiring these dis- 
tinctive emblems has manifested itself ex- 
actly in the results obtained. Some of these 
regiments cherish their buttons, badges or 
collar devices as wholesome fetishes, even 
idols. No one attached, assigned or on duty 
with these organizations fails to conform to 
this harmless but valuable esprit producing 
idolatry. 

Doubtless most of us remember the old 
First Dragoons bronze button which the 
First Cavalry was authorized to wear on the 
old campaign hat. We all know that the 
Engineers like their distinctive buttons and 
the Marine Corps would not change their 
device for any other we have ever seen. The 
War Department now recognizes the value 
of such things and has authorized all regi- 
ments and similar units in the Army of the 
United States to adopt and wear certain dis- 
tinctive emblems, crests, coats of arms and 
devices. Some have already started to wear 
them, others are passing through the “Ap- 
proval mill” of the War Department, while 
yet others are working their ideas and his- 
tory into a device; but by all odds the ma- 
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jority have not as yet turned their hands 
and thoughts to this thing which will help 
to rejuvenate esprit and maintain it. * 

Instructors of the National Guard and of- 
ficers on duty with the Organized Reserves, 
as well, should devote some of their time 
to this subject, it is thought. These matters 
of intimate interests to the organizations with 
which they are on duty are of just as much 
value—perhaps more, at the moment—than a 
very finished lecture on “Squads right” and 
the like. When the instructors and sergeant- 
instructors on duty with the National Guard 
feel that they are parts of the organizations 
with which they are on duty and the organiza- 
tions also feel that they are, an ideal condi- 
tion has been reached and esprit, camarade- 
rie and mutual interest are felt and main- 
tained. This, of course, the War Department 
desires and insists upon on every hand. Many 
things have been ordered by the War De- 
partment to accomplish this highly desirable 
end and many things remain to be done. 
Among these are some, apparently small but 
highly important, such as the regimental de- 
vices and divisional insignia of the National 
Guard units. These, it seems should be of- 
ficially adopted and the entire instructor per- 
sonnel on duty with the regiment authorized 
or, better still, required to wear all insignia 
pertaining especially to the organization with 
which they are on duty. 

Such a thing would be entirely in keeping 
with the policy and desire of the War De- 
partment to cement the several components 
of the Army of the United States into one 
homogeneous whole. Such an order would 
be just one more step toward complete unity 
and harmony. One more differentiation be- 
tween elements of the Army of the United 
States would be eliminated. 

This is apparently a small thing, but it 
is far more important than it seems. The 
instructor or sergeant-instructor on duty 
with the National Guard who does not desire 
to be a part of the organization to which he 
is assigned should be relieved and sent else- 
where for other duty; he is not proud of his 
organization to such an extent that he wants 
to be of and with it. 

Mas. Rozear C. Corror, 
Infantry, D. O. L., 
Instructor, California National Guard. 


[The Supply Department of the U. S. 


Infantry Association has arrangements with 
the manufacturers of special insignia and em- 
blems and will be very glad to be of as- 
sistance to any organization that desires the 
benefit of our experience in working up de- 
signs, having them adopted and authorized 
and producing the finished product in quan- 
tity—Txe Ebprror.] 
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Governor Hardee Commends 


Guard 


Srate or Foriwa 
Murrary Department 
State Arsenal 
Generat Orper St. Augustine, 
No. 9 September 1, 1922. 
The following letter from the Hon. Cary 
A. Hardee, Governor of Florida and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Florida National 
Guard is published to the troops. 


August 20, 1922. 
Genera Cuas. P. Lovett, 
St. Augustine, Fla. 
Dear Generat Lovett: 

One year ago I had the pleasure of visiting 
officially the National Guard encampment 
and afterwards an opportunity of giving ex- 
pression of my appreciation of the splendid 
personnel of the officers and enlisted men, as 
well as the discipline in the Camp of In- 
struction. My recent visit to the National 
Guard encampment and review of the troops 
gives me cause for further pride in these 
patriotic men who have loyally volunteered 
to uphold the authority of their country and 
have shown willingness to give their time 
and energy in preparation of efficient serv- 
ice to their country. I was pleased with the 
fine spirit of both officers and men, and 
gratified at the enthusiasm with which all 
entered into the details of work incident to 
a camp of training. I was scarcely prepared 
to find such marked improvement in many of 
the activities of the encampment. Certainly, 
the excellency of the work in rifle marks- 
manship and machine gun firing is worthy of 
special mention. The proficiency attained as 
proven by the records made is truly grati- 
fying. 

Will you express to the various units 
throughout the State my appreciation of their 
loyal service. 

Very truly yours, 
Cary A. Harper. 
Governor. 


phe Adjutant General desires to take this 
opportunity to express to the troops his ap- 
preciation for the fine work done since the 
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camp one year ago. The troops, taken as 
a whole, are in far better condition, although 
they were very good last year. 

It is believed that our Guard has made a 
record, especially in small arms and ma- 
chine gun firing, that will not be surpassed 
by any National Guard troops in the United 
States. 

The conduct of the men at camp, their 


eagerness to learn and the work done would 
cause any officer to be proud of them, and 
it“is quite certain that the personnel of the 
Guard, both officers and men, will compare 
favorably with those of any other State or 
department. 
By CoMMAND or THE GovERNon. 
Cuartes P. Lovet, 
The Adjutant General. 


D 


The Trouble 


A farmer asked a negro farm hand 
the cause of his worried and harassed 


expression. 


‘De trouble, boss,’’ the 
negro said, “is mah wife. 
stravagants pusson ah knows. 


She is the 
She is 


alwus after money. Money dis, en 


money dat, en mo’ money. 


She comes 


tor me fer one dollar, en den she wants 
two dollars, en so hit goes.’’ 
‘*But Joe,’’ inquired the boss, ‘‘ what 
does she do with all this money?’’ 
‘Well, de fac’ is, boss,’’ explained 
Joe, ‘‘I ain’t never gib er none yit!’’ 
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Seattle Sector Speaks 


The movement indicated in the communi- 
cation which follows has been anticipated 
from the beginning by all who have visual- 
ized the development of the Organized Re- 
serves. This component of the Army of the 
United States is, of course, a purely volunteer 
force. When fully developed, it will consti- 
tute the framework for the bulk of the force 
upon which we depend for defense in a na- 
tional emergency. It is, therefore, an es- 
sential and important element in our scheme 
of defense. If it develops as it should, it 
will be a most valuable military asset. 

We do not get anything worth while in 
this world for nothing. Congress doubtless 
had this fact in mind when it created the 
Organized Reserves. If it did not, this fact 
must, sooner or later, be made clear to that 
body. 

We must rely on patriotic motives to do 
much—but not all—in the upbuilding of this 
component of our Army. On the one hand, 
it is a duty the country has a right to ex- 
pect of every able-bodied citizen. On the 
other hand, the country cannot with reason 
expect the citizen to give his services and 
pay his way as well. A good workman is 
entitled to tools and equipment. . It nar- 
rows down to a matter of mutual obligation 
that must be carefully weighed. 

However, it should be borne in mind that 
even a modest item, when multiplied by the 
aggregate potential strength of our Organ- 
ized Reserve, mounts into big money—and 
big money is scarce in government circles 
these days, 

We believe that if the government expects 
Reserve Officers to enter upon their service 
earnestly and to some purpose, it must be 
prepared to pay the way. On the other hand, 
we hope that our Reserve Officers will be 
content to limit their needs to the utmost. 

1. At a meeting of the Seattle Sector of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps, a resolution was 
passed to ascertain the opinion of other sec- 
tors with a view to obtaining Con 
legislation providing for an annual retainer 
fee, initial gee Benen medical and 


surgical care at ernment institutions to 
both commissioned and enlisted personnel. 


Should the reply of other sectors be favor- 
able to the above, to formulate some means 
whereby concerted action could be had and 
pressure brought to bear on Congress to 
further same. Your suggestions are desired. 

2. We feel that Congress and the people 
must be made to realize that the success of 
the reserve and the protection of the coun- 
try ds to a large extent upon the mo- 
rale of the officers and men of the Reserve 
Corps. The present status is very unsatis- 
factory; uniforms of the officers are shabby 
and worn out and outgrown in many in- 
stances. Uniform regulations have been re- 
cently changed. New belts, sabers and much 
new and additional equipment is required. 
Many officers eligible to the Reserve will not 
come in under present conditions, partly on 
account of the great expense in purchasing 
new uniforms which may be worn only when 
on active duty. We feel that a clothing al- 
lowance of $150 to $200 should be made to 
each officer in the Reserves. 

3. A room or hall for a permanent meet- 
ing place with books and other literature 
should be maintained by the Government in 
each locality. In Seattle we have a splendid 
place to meet furnished by the State through 
the National Guard, but some sectors are not 
so fortunate, but this is the least important 
of all of our requirements. 

4. There are many expenses pertaining to 
membership in the Reserves, such as equip- 
ment, text and reference books, training 
manuals, etc. These books used during the 
war are now obsolete. Car fare, postage and 
many incidental expenses amount to consider- 
able each year. Officers sitting on boards 
should receive pay of their grade and be 
placed on active duty status. Several of 
our officers have at great expense to them- 
selves been compelled to serve the Govern- 
ment without any compensation. This refers 
to out-of-town meetin 

5. This sector considers that it should be 
the duty of the Government to keep its Re- 
serves in physical condition ready for any 
emergency. Medical care should be given to 
all Reserves. 

6. The War Department constantly refers 
to the patriotism and public spirit of its of- 
ficers of the Reserves. We know the of- 
ficers at heart are patriotic and are willing 
to do much as they have in the past, but it 
is expecting too much to require a man to 
neglect his family and business constantly 
without remuneration. Men eligible for en- 
listed personnel of Reserves, particularly 
those who are married, have been asked their 
opinion, and their invariable reply is: “Can- 
not afford to take enforced vacation, loss of 
employment pay and accept small pay in 
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lieu thereof, also prefer to pass vacation 
with my family.” 

7. In order to make the Reserve movement 
a success and to keep the Reserves ready at 
all time for instant action, it is necessary that 
it be placed on a similar footing with the 
National Guard, so far as pay is concerned. 
We consider that legislation along this line 
is just, sensible and necessary. 

8. We know that the Government of the 
United States does not desire to be in com- 
petition with merchants, physicians, etc. We 
believe, however, that the small amount of 
money and the slight additional work and 
the relatively small amount of commissary 
supplies, which would be used, would tend to 
raise the morale of the Reserves and to 
keep the Reserve Officers in better spirits 
and in readiness for any emergency. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Seatrie Sector, O. R. C., 
Hersert W. Mevers, Major, Infantry, 
Vice+President and Chairman. 


® 
Training Next Summer 


The officers of the Reserve Corps who at- 
tended the training camps this summer have 
had an opportunity to see for themselves just 
what they offer in the way of military train- 
ing and what they mean to the country in 
the matter of national defense and to them- 
selves personally in their preparation for 
service. 

The funds available this year were suf- 
ficient to permit only a limited number of 
officers to attend the camps. Those who did 
attend should take it upon themselves to 
give their less fortunate brother officers the 
advantages of the training in whatever way 
it is possible to do so. This may be accom- 
plished by means of talks, conferences and 
Terrain Exercises in the vicinity of their 
home towns. 

The question as to what opportunity will 
be available for Reserve Officers next year 
has already come up. The answer is abso- 
lutely dependent upon how much money 
Congress will appropriate for the purpose. 
Next year is a short session. The term of 
the present Congress expires on March 4. 
The Army Appropriation Bill must be en- 
acted into a law before that date. 

It is safe to assume that the War Depart- 
ment estimates will include liberal provision 
for the training of Reserve Officers. In order 
to prevent having them curtailed both be 
fore the Congressional Committee and on the 


floor, they must be backed up by public opin- 
ion as to the necessity for carrying on this 
great work of National Defense. 

And here is where the Reserve officer can 
himself be of further service to the country. 
You can help to mould and crystalize the 
public opinion in your own home community 
You can show your own people what the Re- 
serve component of the Army of the United 
States means to the country and how it 
works into the scheme of National Defense. 
You can communicate with your home repre- 
sentatives in Congress and demonstrate to 
them the necessity for providing the funds 
necessary to carry on the work that has been 
started—and they will listen to you. You 
can have your relatives and _ influential 
friends discuss the matter with their repre- 
sentatives in Congress—and individual Con- 
gressmen will listen to them. 

If all of these things are done systemat- 
ically from now on until the time when the 
Army Appropriation Bill comes up, the pub- 
lic opinion behind the proposition will insure 
its being taken care of. 

The main point we want to bring out at 
this time is that there is no time to be wasted. 
This campaign of education and the forma- 
tion of public opinion must be gotten under 
way at once. Don’t wait for George to do 
it. Get your own shoulder to the wheel and 
help turn it over. It is the combined push 
of the whole corps of Reserve Officers that 
will put the thing over. 

LET’S GO! 


® 
Rank of Reserve Officers 


1. The Act approved June 4, 1920, pro- 
vides, concerning relative rank of officers, as 
follows: 


Unless special assignment is made by the 
President under the provisions of the on¢ 
hundred and nineteenth article of war, all 
officers in the active service of the United 
States in any grade shall take rank accord- 
ing to date, which in the case of an officer 
of the Regular Army is that stated in his 
commission or letter of appointment, and in 
the case of a Reserve Officer or an Officer of 
the National Guard called into the service 
of the United States, shall precede that on 
which he is placed on active duty by a pe- 
riod equal to the total length of ACTIVE 
service which he may have performed in the 
grade in which called or any higher grade. 
When dates of rank are the same, precedence 
shall be determined by length of active com- 
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missioned service in the Army. When length 
of such service is the same, officers of the 
Regular Army shall take rank among them- 
selves according to their places on the pro- 
motion list, preceding Reserve and National 
Guard officers of the same date of rank and 
length of service, who shall take rank among 
themeselves according to age. 


2. It will be noted that when a Reserve 


Officer is ordered to active duty his date of 


rank is determined by subtracting the total 
length of his prior ACTIVE service in his 
present or any higher grade from the date 
upon which the call to active duty becomes 
effective. Service in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps in INACTIVE status can NOT un- 
der the law be considered in determining 
relative rank, neither can National Guard 
service be counted unless in Federal service. 

3. Prior active service for the purpose of 
determining relative rank is credited only 
when in same or higher grade and under the 
following conditions: 


(a) Active duty as a Reserve officer.— 
From the date upon which the active duty 
actually commences, (not necessarily from 
the date of order) until date of relief or 
discharge. 

(b) National Guard in Federal service.— 
From date of actually entering Federal Serv- 
ice (which is generally the same as the date 
upon which the Federal pay started), until 
relieved or discharged. 

(c) Regular Army.—From date of accept- 
ance, if original appointment, or from date 
of vacancy, if promotion, until date of sepa- 
ration or retirement. 

(d) Emergency officers other than (a) and 
(6).—From date of acceptance of appoint- 
ment. 

(e¢) When a Reserve Officer on active duty, 
a National Guard Officer in Federal service, 
or an emergency officer receives a promotion, 
the date of service under his promotion com- 
mences not on the date of his promotion, but 
on the date upon which he accepts the pro- 
motion. 

Rosert C. Davis, 
Acting the Adjutant General. 


® 
The Summer Camps 


The following is the reaction of Major 
Charles M. Piper, commanding officer 322d 
Field Artillery, with respect to the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Camp at Camp Knox, Ky., 
this summer, It was originally published in 
the Bulletin of the 83d Division. 


There was just one unfortunate thing in 
connection with the training camp for Re- 
serve Officers held at Camp Knox during the 


last half of July—only about one-fourth of 
the Reserve Officers of the Fifth Corps Area 
were there, owning to the limitations placed 
by Congress on the amount of money avail- 
able. 

It is the sincere hope and wish of all of 
ficers who were present that next year’s camp 
will see every one in attendance. 

But anyway it was a start—and a remark- 
able start—towards the building of a real 
Reserve Corps and the development of 
esprit de corps in divisions, as well as the 
promotion of mutual understanding and re- 
spect between the officers in the Reserve and 
those in the Regular Army. 

Arriving on the scene a short week ahead 
of us the staff prepared in minute detail 
three complete terrain exercises or battle 
problems, the entire course of instruction, the 
many interesting demonstrations and accom- 
plished the organization of the camp—bar- 
racks, equipment, messes and all. 

Such an accomplishment adds to the good 
name of the officers concerned, brings in- 
creased honor to the Army, and, biggest of 
all, shows to the Reserve Officer the intent 
and purpose to make of him a welcome part- 
ner in the good work of unselfish prepared- 
ness for the benefit of the entire nation in 
the face of any criticism. 

I tell you my blood ran a little faster, my 
mind grasped the meaning of the colors bet- 
ter, when as one of that four hundred and 
twenty-two Reserve Officers I once more 
“passed in review.” And I was in the rear 
rank in the middle of a squad at that—en- 
tirely surrounded by Infantrymen who 
claimed that an artilleryman couldn’t march. 

The value of the terrain exercises was two- 
fold. First, they taught us the tactical em- 
ployment of our own arm together with re- 
connaissance, communication and movements. 
Second, we learned the necessity of coordi- 
nation between all units in a division. 

Never has there been presented to me a 
clearer exposition of the necessity for know- 
ing how each different combat group operates 
and how my own group should fit in. That 
point alone, being new to us and not under- 
stood by many of us, was worth the expense 
of the camp. 

In these problems, worked out on the 
ground, the instructors uniformly were care- 
ful to discuss every point, and answer all 
our questions. 

The afternoon demonstrations gave us a 
very good idea of the work of all branches 
of the service. Unfortunately the necessity 
for providing details for work left some of 
the Regular Army units a little low on man 
power. This handicap was overcome, how- 
ever, very well. 

There is just one thing which we all car- 
ried away with us from Camp Knox and 
our contact with the Army’s wonderful gen- 
tleman. The Organized Reserve is a patri- 
otic movement, wianned for the benefit of the 
entire United States and is dependent upon 
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efficient, organized and directed interest of 
the officers and men comprising it. 

We are an enthusiastic, fighting minority. 
We know why we need that one army and how 
the Reserve Officer is a recruiter of public 
opinion. 

We know our limitation of available time. 
Yet there is the job to be done, unselfishly 
and thoroughly. This all means Army clubs 
or associations or organizations in each city. 
Such organizations must be started by the 
Reserve Officer and certainly include Regu- 
lars, National Guardsmen and Reservists. 
We have learned no politics, we have no 
prejudices, we do not threaten—we only seek 
to prepare men for the service of the United 
States in peace or war. 


® 


99th Division Resolutions 


On completion of their 15-day training pe- 
riod at Camp Meade, Md., last month the 
officers of the 99th Division had a meeting 
and adopted a set of resolutions commend- 
ing the officers charged with their training in 
very high terms. 


The text of the resolutions follows: 


Whereas, General Martin and the officers of 
this post have, through numerous courtesies 
and generous hospitality, made exceptionally 
pleasant the stay of the officers of the 99th 
Division and Non-Divisional Units, be it 

Resolved, That the officers of the 99th Di- 
vision and Non-Divisional Units hereby ex- 
tend to General Martin and the officers of 
the post, their sincerest thanks and appre- 
ciation. 

Whereas, Lieut. Col. Baird, Lieut. Col. Ord- 
way and the other members of the corps of 
instructors have presented a most thorough 
and comprehensive course of instruction that 
has been of unusual interest to the Reserve 
Officers, and j 

Whereas, the corps of instructors have ex- 
hibited such skill, patience and courtesy as 
to render the course of instruction most 
pleasant and profitable, be it 

Resolved, That the officers of the 99th Divi- 
sion and Non-Divisional Units extend to the 
staff of instructors sincere assurance that 
their efforts have been entirely successful 
and most heartily appreciated. 

Resolved, That the officers of the 99th Di- 
vision and Non-Divisional Units extend to 
the officers of the Tank Service sincere 
thanks and appreciation for the many courte- 
sies extended at the dance and at the remark- 
able demonstration of the efficiency of per- 
sonnel and equipment of the Tank Corps. 

Resolved, That we extend to all of the of- 
ficers of the Regular Army with whom we 
have come in contact during our stay in 
Camp Meade our sincere appreciation of 


—— 


their attitude and treatment which has made 
us feel that we are all a part of the same 
Army. 
Jesse R. Lanoiey, 
Lieut. Col., Infantry, O. R. C. 
Atserat H. Kerarzxe, 
Major, Quartermaster, O. R. C. 
Crayton H. Horrman, 
Ist Lieut., F. A., O. R. C., Secretary. 


® 
Correspondence Courses for 
Reserve Officers 


The Army correspondence courses for Re- 
serve Officers are now in the hands of Corps 
Area Commanders and ready for distribvu- 
tion to officers, who have enrolled for them 

These courses are not the same hurriedly 
gotten together affairs of last year. They 
are courses of instruction in every sense of 
the word. They represent a vast amount of 
planning and research and are designed to 
provide you an opportunity for systematic 
and practical training and instruction which 
will go a long way towards fitting you to 
perform the duties that will devolve upon 
you when called to active service and which 
will tend to prepare you for promotion when 
the opportunity comes. 

The instruction consists primarily in the 
assignment of a task to the student the ac- 
complishment of which involves the following 
procedure: 

1. Preparation by the student to perform 
the task. This consists of a systematic course 
of reading and study, both of the specified 
and collateral texts. 

2. A problem of exercise is given. Thc 
solution of it will require the practical ap- 
plication of the knowledge gained in the 
preparation. 

8. The work will then be forwarded to the 
designated place where it will be reveiwed by 
an instructor. 

4. Upon completion of all the lesson 4s- 
signment sheets in a subcourse a prescribed 
examination will be given. This examination 
will determine the rating of the student in 
that particular sub-course. 

The sub-courses are short and consist mainly 
of practical problems presented for solution. 
They are made very flexible to meet the needs 
of the individual student. In other words, 
you may progress as rapidly or as slow!) 
as your time and interest dictate. The only 
requirement is that you complete one lesson 
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sheet before another is sent you and that to 
maintain your enrollment status, you must 
complete during the instruction year, sub- 
courses requiring 39 hours’ work. 

The value that you will derive from any 
given exercise will depend largely upon the 
amount of time and study you devote to it 
and the attention given to the comments of 
the instructor who is charged with the han- 
dling of your work at the source. 

It is not the intention to grade the work 
of the students. Your standing will depend 
entirely upon the mark you attain in the 
examination which is the final element of the 
sub-course. In case the instructor finds your 
work of poor quality he may require it to 
be done over again before it is commented 
upon or may send you an additional lesson 
sheet along the same lines as the previous 
one for your solution. This latter course 
may also be taken in case it is desired to 
test your interest taken in the comments of 
the instructor on a previous lesson sheet. In 
other words, this is a real course of train- 
ing worthy of your best efforts up to the limit 
of the time you have available for it. What 
you get out of it will depend entirely upon 
what you put into it. 

You naturally ask: What am I to get out 
of all this? In the first place you get train- 
ing that will prepare and fit you for service 
when the nation calls you to duty. In the 
next place, while it has not been announced 
officially, it may be assumed that an officer 
who completes a course satisfactorily and 
passes his examination in it will be exempted 
from that subject in his next examination for 
promotion to a higher grade. Finally you 
have the personal satisfaction of being quali- 
fied in that particular subject by having 
demonstrated your proficiency in it. 

We have had the opportunity to look over 
some of the lesson sheets that have been 
prepared. You have a rare treat coming to 
you in many of them. There are some prob- 
lems that will set you thinking a Jot, there 
are others that will amuse you, there are 
some that will require a lot of reading and 
research. When you get through you will 
know you have been through a real course of 
training and will be proud of yourself for 
having done it. 


COMPANY ADMINISTRATION 


The Course in Administration; the word 
Company is omitted but that is what it is, 
is based upon a situation that may confront 
any Reserve officer at any time. The gen- 
eral situation is stated as follows: 

General Situation: 

The Asiatic Confederation declared war on 
the United States on April 6, 1922. On the 
same day the President ordered the Regular 
Army and National Guard to mobilize imme- 
diately and the Organized Reserve to mo- 
bilize on April 20, 1922. 

Special Situation: 

You are Captain John Smith, O. R. C. 
You live at Gettysburg, Pa. For several 
months you have been assigned to Company 
A, 314th Infantry, 79th Division. The head- 
quarters of the 79th Division during its inac- 
tive status is in Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Then follows the organization of the com- 
pany, 5 officers and 70 men.) 

Twenty of your men live in Gettysburg and 
50 live in Hanover. No medical officers of 
the Army are available in your vicinity at 
the time. Your regimental commander lives 
in Carlisle, Pa. 

On the 12th of April you receive the fol- 
lowing telegram from the 3d Corps Area 
Headquarters at Baltimore: 

Seventy-nine Division ordered to be mo- 
bilized on April 20. Prepare your command 
for transfer by rail to Camp Meade, Md. 
Wire Commanding General, Third Corps 
Area for transportation when ready to move. 
Wire regimental commander of your action 


Barer. 
The requirements are: 


(a) What steps do you take to notify the 
members of your company? 

(5) Lieutenant Foster, one of your com- 
pany officers, is visiting in Texas. What 
should he do? How does he report? 

(¢) What preparation would you make at 
your company rendezvous point prior to date 
of mobilization that will facilitate your mo- 
bilization, give greater comfort to your com- 
mand while they are there and hasten your 
departure for Camp Meade? 

Other pertinent situations that may con- 
front the company commander follow in 
sequence; for example: 

Situation: It is not possible to move your 
company for several days after assembly, 
due to delays in transportation. 
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Required: What steps would you take to 
obtain food and quarters for your men? 

A man develops typhoid fever, what dis- 
position would you make of him? What re- 
ports do you make on him? 

The company is followed on to the mobili- 
zation camp and takes up the problem of in- 
terior economy: the keeping of records; the 
handling of property; the equipping of the 
men; disposition of unserviceable property; 
morning reports; duty rosters; promotion of 
non-commissioned officers; official correspond- 
ence; company accounts; disciplinary meas- 
ures and, in fact, the major items that con- 
front 4 company commander in the admin- 
istration of his company. 


MILITARY LAW 


We have also had a look at the course in 
Elementary Military Law and it is perfectly 
fine. It represents a vast amount of time in 
its preparation. The course is designed to 
afford the student officer an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the fundamental 
principles of law governing the administra- 
tion of military justice, to assist him in dis- 
tinguishing between what should be accom- 
plished in the way of discipline by the prac- 
tice of sound principles of leadership on the 
one hand and what may be left to military 
judicial correction or coercive measures on 
the other, to enable him to choose intelligently 
between the exercise of disciplinary powers 
conferred upon commanding officers and re- 
sort to court-martial procedure; and to point 
out the legal phases of the information every 
officer should possess to warrant him in pre- 
ferring or investigating charges or in begin- 
ning to function as a member of a general 
court-martial, as a trial judge advocate or as 
a defense counsel. 

The lesson sheets are made up almost en- 
tirely of practical problems designed to bring 
out the points referred to and the course 
concludes with an examination designed to 
bring out the practical experience gained by 
the student from the course. The following 
sample problems are taken at random from 
the course: 

First Sergeant Henry Silver, Troop D, 30th 
Cavalry, ordered Private Asa Grey of his 
troop to go to a book store and buy a couple 
of good detective stories for him (the Ist 
sergeant) to read. Private Grey re to 

whereupon the Ist t detailed Grey 


£0, 
on kitchen police for a week. On the sixth 


day of the tour Private Grey failed to re. 
port for kitchen police and upon being 
brought up before the company commander 
said that he had learned that Sergant Silver 
had no right to order him on kitchen police 
as he did. 


Of what offenses, if any, under the Articles 
of War, are these men guilty? State Article 
of War violated and exact offense committed 

Before what tribunal would you recommend 
trial in each of the following cases, and why? 

(a) A soldier who shot at his command- 
ing officer but missed him? 

(6) A staff sergeant who was absent with- 
out leave for two days? 

(c) A field clerk who was drunk in his 
quarters? 

(d) A soldier who lay in wait on the post 
for a civilian peddler against whom he had 
a grudge and stabbed him so that he died? 

What would you do in each of the follow- 
ing cases? 

(a) When the accused is brought before a 
general court-martial of which you are a 
member, you recognize him as a soldier who 
once saved your life. 

(6) When the accused on a charge of de- 
sertion appears before a general court-mar- 
tial, of which you are a member, you recog- 
nize his voice as that of a man you once 
overheard, shortly before the time named 
in the specification, planning to desert. 

(c) You have been assistant trial judge 
advocate and as such have worked up cer- 
tain phases of a particular case. You are 
then relieved as assistant trial judge advo- 
cate and appointed defense counsel of the 
court before which this case is to ve tried. 

A summary court at a single trial convicts 
a soldier of six days’ absence without leave 
and being found drunk at target practice. 
There is evidence of two previous convic- 
tions by summary court-martial, two by spe- 
cial court-martial, and one by general court- 
martial, all proper for consideration by the 
court. What is the maximum penalty that 
the summary court can impose upon this sol- 
dier? 

The whole course is composed of problems 
similar to those above—practical problems 
that make you think and find out what you 
would do if you were called upon to solve 
them tomorrow. 
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TEXTS 


No appropriation has been provided by 
Congress for furnishing text-books for these 
courses. The money available is very limited. 
All available texts are being reserved by the 
War Department in order that they may be 
supplied to officers taking the courses. Every 
effort has been made to reduce to the barest 
minimum the cost of texts which students 
will be required to purchase. 

The Infantry Association Book Depart- 
ment has text-books covering practically all 
the courses. Our Company Administration is 
based on Special Regulation No. 57; in fact, 
it is Special Regulation No. 57 with the ad- 
dition of all forms made out and copious 
notes to the original text. 

Our Courts-Martial Procedure, which is 
recommended in the Military Law Course, is 
the boiled down essence of the Court-Martial 
Manual, carefully compiled and indexed. It 
will be found most valuable to officers tak- 
ing the course. 


THE INFANTRY COURSE 


The Infantry Course consists of “A,” “B” 
and “C.” They are in detail as follows: 


“, 


INFANTRY COURSE A 


It is the purpose of Course “A” to give 
to the student instruction in the basic sub- 
jects applicable to Infantry Officers and to 
prepare him for a more advanced study of 
Infantry tactics. Owing to the fact that ma- 
terial will not be available, it will not be pos- 
sible to teach the mechanical handling of the 
weapons in the course, although this is a very 
important part of Infantry training. The 
course will include the duties of lieutenants 
as members of the battalion staff and as 
leaders of rifle, machine gun, and howitzer 
platoons. The course will consist of approxi- 
mately 222 hours’ work. 

Subcourse I—Administration, Discipline and 
Courtesies. 

The military policy of the United States, 
general organization of the Army of the U. 
S., and problems of administration which will 
immediately confront the citizen officer in 
case of great national emergency. These 
problems concern mobilization, rail trans- 
portation, interior economy of the company, 
property accountability, other company rec- 
ords, individual records of soldiers, company 
field desk and company reports, periodical 


reports and company returns and military 
correspondence; military discipline, courtesies 
and customs of the service. 
hours. 

Subcourse 1I—Small Weapons. 

The construction, uses, limitations, 
capabilities of the rifle, pistol, 
rifle, bayonet, and grenades. 
hours. 

Subcourse 111—Musketry. 

The organization of a rifle platoon, the im- 
portant elements of 
proper application by 
sections, and platoons. Involves the prac- 
tical study of range estimation, terrain study, 
target designation, observation of fire effect, 
fire discipline, and the practical conduct of 
fire problems in the field. Twenty-four hours. 
Subcourse I1V—Machine Guns, 1 Pounder and 

Light Mortar. 

Their construction, functioning, and char- 
acteristics; the organization of the machine 
gun and howitzer companies and the duties of 
their personnel, the use of instruments in 
direct and indirect laying and the tactical 
employment of the weapons in combat. Thir- 
ty-five hours. 


Thirty-four 


and 
automatic 
Twenty-seven 


musketry and their 


individuals, squads, 


Subcourse V—Map Reading, Scouting and 
Patrolling. 

The general principles of map reading, 
scales, representation of distances, location of 
points by coordinates, conventional signs, di- 
rection, use of compass, orientation, repre- 
sentation of elevation by contours, and visi- 
bility of points. The conduct of reconnais- 
sance and combat patrols, the use of cover, 
orientation and movement at night, selection 
of routes, formations, observation and snip- 
ing. Thirty-nine hours. 

Subcourse VI—Offensive Combat. 

First part: The processes of estimating 
tactical situations, the different elements of 
the situation, their consideration in logical 
sequence in order to arrive at sound tactical 
decisions and the expression of decisions in 
properly constituted orders. Second part: 
The principles governing the tactical em- 
ployment and leading of a platoon in attack; 
the functioning of the rifle, machine gun, 
and howitzer platoons in combat and their 
relations with one another within the com- 
pany and battalion; the duties of the bat- 
talion intelligence and communications of- 
ficers. Fifty-five hours. 
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Subcourse VI1I—Defensive Combat. 

The principles governing the deployment 
and conduct of rifle, machine gun, and how- 
itzer platoons in defensive combat; trench 
construction necessary for organizing a pla- 
toon position for shelter and defense. Twen- 
ty-four hours. 

Subcourse VIII—Military Hygiene. 

Fundamentals; personal hygiene, disease 
carriers, foods, barracks, etc. Fifteen hours. 


INFANTRY couRsE “B” 


This course deals in particular with the 
captain as a company commander and staff 
officer. It covers the principles governing 
the conduct of the company in both offensive 
and defensive combat and the principles in- 
volved in Special Operations. 

Subcourse I—Military Law. 

Those phases of elementary law govern- 
ing the administration of military justice with 
which al] officers of the Army, irrespective 
of branch or grade, should be acquainted. 
Thirty hours. 

Subcourse 1I—The Company in Attack. 

Organization of the rifle company, princi- 
ples governing the conduct of rifle, machine 
guns and howitzer companies in attack; man- 
ner in which these companies cooperate with- 
in the battalion. Forty-eight hours. 
Subcourse I1I—The Captain as a Staff Officer. 

Organization and functioning of the regi- 
mental and brigade headquarters and staffs 
with special attention to duties of staff of- 
ficers who are captains. Twenty-eight hours. 
Subcourse 1V—Defensive combat. 

Conduct of rifie, machine gun and howit- 
zer companies in defensive combat; field forti- 
fications; a series of map problems on tac- 
tical employment and disposition of rifle and 
machine gun companies for defense within the 
battalion. Fifty-two hours. 

Subcourse V—Special Operations. 

Tactical problems illustrating the princi- 
ples of march protection, outposts, security 
in position warfare, combat, in woods, night 
operations, withdrawals and convoys. Forty- 
eight hours. 


INFANTRY Course “c” 


By means of a series of map problems and 
exercises this course presents the principles 
of the tactical employment of a battalion, 
regiment and brigade in offensive and de- 
fensive combat and in special operations. 


The course includes the relations between the 
Infantry commander and the commander o/ 
supporting artillery; attacks of a river line, 
advance guard, withdrawals, raids, night 
operations, combat in woods and concludes 
with an exercise in the preparation of tac. 
tical problems. The course will require ap- 
proximately 211 hours work. 

Subcourse I—The Battalion in Attack. 

Organization, functioning of headquarters, 
and headquarters company, combat principles 
governing use of units and weapons within 
a battalion. Study of the mechanics of solv- 
ing problems, the estimate of the situation, 
preparation of combat orders, missions and 
duties of reserve battalion and its commander. 
Thirty-nine hours. 

Subcourse II—The Regiment in Attack. 

Organization, functioning of headquatrers, 
communication within the regiment and tac- 
tical employment of the regiment. Forty- 
two hours. 

Subcourse I11—The Brigade in Attack. 

Organization, principles of tactical employ- 
ment, drafting orders, estimating the sit- 
uation, employment of accompanying artillery, 
tanks, and airplanes in offensive combat. 
Thirty-nine hours: 

Subcourse 1V—Defensive Combat. 

General principles, organization of ground, 
conduct of defense, counterattack and de- 
laying action, trench construction, placing of 
obstacles and camouflage. Fifty-one hours. 
Subcourse V—Special Operations. 

March protection, outposts, attack of a 
river line, withdrawals, raids, night opera- 
tions, combat in woods, preparation of tac- 
tical problems. 

® 


The M. G. Terrain Exercise 

Question: Would it be imposing too great 
a burden to ask you to answer the following 
questions relative to Terrain Ezercise No. $ 
in the Reserve Officers’ Department of the 
“Journal,” issue of July, 1922. All Reserve 
Officers are not in a position actually to par- 
ticipate in terrain exercises under a compe- 
tent director; but nevertheless desire to gain 
the benefit of them. The alternative is to 
treat them as desk chair problems, using one’s 
imagination and present knowledge to get 
the most out of them. However, there seem: 
no means of clearing wp doubtful points ez- 
cept to write you. T. L. A. 
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In reference to your communication of Au- 
gust 2 relative to machine gun terrain exer- 
cise, it is believed that your disagreements 
with the solution offered are due largely to 
the fact that you made assumptions in re- 
gard to the ground that differed from the 
assumptions made by the author of the prob- 
lem. Taking up the points made by you 
specifically according to paragraphs. [The 
questions appears in italics and the answers 
in Roman text.—Ep.] 


1. Does not the exercise suffer from the de- 
fect most of such problems do, i. ¢., always 
assuming there will be a suitable point for 
overhead direct fire, whereas, in my opinion, 
the normal point for support by fire, due to 
topographical considerations, will be on a 
flank? 


1. The use of machine guns for flank fire 
is always more effective than for overhead 
frontal fire. However, such use is possible 
ordinarily only when one part of the line 
has made more rapid progress than the units 
on the right or left. It is believed that over- 
head fire will be possible to a greater extent 
than flank fire. Conditions in France were 
very favorable to overhead fire. 


2. Is not the whole theory of the solution 
wrong in having the assault rifle company, 
which is held wp, first ask the battalion com- 
mander for the support of the auziliaries, 
although direct liaison with the machine gun 
platoon closely following in its rear is pro- 
vided, so the primary appeal may be to the 
machine gun platoon, which moreover is un- 
der general instructions to support the rifle 
company and act on its own initiative? Fail- 
ing to advance WITH the support of the 
machine gun platoon, the appeal secondarily 
would be to the battalion commander, who 
would direct the machine gun company com- 
mander to divert the support of the one pla- 
toon and coordinate its fire with that of the 
other already engaged. 


2. Whether or not the machine gun platoon 
assigned to the support of the Infantry com- 
pany would come into action before the cap- 
tain of the rifle company asked for additional 
machine guns would depend entirely upon 
circumstances, If the machine gun platoon 
were close at hand it would certainly be 
brought into action at once. If it were some 
distance in the rear and the captain of the 


rifle company saw that the resistance was 
formidable, he unquestionably should ask for 
the support of additional auxiliary weapons 
without waiting to see if he could advance 
by the support of the one machine gun pla- 
toon. In this problem it is assumed that the 
captain had decided that the resistance was 
such as to render additional support neces- 
sary. 


3. Page 101. Captain Howe. Was it not 
wrong for the battalion commander to choose 
the machine gun firing point for overhead 
fire when he had absolutely no conception of 
whether there was sufficient clearance, i. ¢., 
was not his order direct interference with 
machine gun “technique” which is entirely 
within the province of machine gun officers? 

3. Every Infantry battalion commander 
should know how to use trajectory charts and 
charts for searching reserve slopes. He 
should be just as capable of assigning cor- 
rect position to his machine guns as the ma- 
chine gun officer. The Infantry School at 
Fort Benning is turning out field officers pre- 
pared in this way. 


4. Page 105. Captain Burt. Should not 
the platoon leaders be ordered to fire on ob- 
serving the red rocket, not on signal from 
the company commander? 


4. If difficult for the platoon leaders to see 
the company commander they should open 
fire upon observation of the rocket. In the 
problem it was assumed that the captain 
was plainly visible to the platoon leaders. 


&. Page 104-5. Director. Is it correct to 
say the situation does not admit of the de- 
lay necessary to prepare for indirect fire 
when the reconnaissance officer, provided he 
has a map, should be able to prepare data 
in from siz to ten minutes, which surely is 
less time than it would take for the platoons 
to arrive and assume firing positions, not to 
speak of preparing the intrenchments men- 
tioned on pages 107 and 108? 

5. Your assumption in regard to the time 
necessary for opening indirect fire does not 
agree with practical experience. In the A. 
E. F. competition the fastest platoon did not 
open fire for fifteen minutes with the other 
platoons considerably slower. Direct fire 
with observation is so much more effective 
than fndirect fire that the policy of both the 
Infantry School and the General Service 
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School is never to employ indirect fire in 
open warfare situations where direct fire is 
practicable. 


6. Page 106." Captain M. Was it not 
wrong to concentrate the whole company in 
one firing position, open to easy discovery 
and quick artillery registration? 

6. The company was not concentrated, an 
interval of 100 yards was left between pla- 
toons. 


7. Page 105. Captain M. Was it not 
wrong to take the time for such concentra- 
tion, when very likely, if overhead fire was 
possible from 8S, it was also possible from or 
near to the present positions of the platoons? 
Piatoon leaders could have ordered their 
guns set up and, calculating their own data, 
have begun firing, on targets pointed out by 
runners, just as effectively; much more safely, 
being widely separated and the more easily 
concealed; and much more quickly—from 
where they were. The platoon supporting the 
company which was having no trouble would 
still have been in close support of that com- 
pany. Or it might alone have been ordered 
to 8 to fire, and the other platoon left in 
close support of the company having trouble. 
Was not the order interference with the initia- 
tive of the platoon leaders, who ought to be 
capable, being given a target, to attend to 
the details of getting on the target? 

7. Additional time was not taken for con- 
centration as the concentration was not made. 
It was assumed that the position occupied 
was the nearest available position. You have 
made an assumption that other suitable posi- 
tions were near at hand. 


8. A final point, out of the province of the 
machine gunner. What is the purpose of a 
creeping trench mortar barrage ahead of the 
rifle platoon advancing in the encirculing 
movement—without an initial target—at the 
expense of the factor of surprise—and con- 
sidering the difficulty of ammunition supply? 
Should not the mortars fire on point “t” to 
keep down the fire of the main hostile force, 
switching to the support of the advancing 


platoon as enemy machine guns and other 
resisting forces are developed? 


8. The employment of the creeping trench 
mortar barrage was for the purpose of show- 
ing that the battalion commander had avail- 
able auxiliary weapons for covering ground 
that could not properly be covered by ma- 
chine gun fire. If the captain of the com- 
pany assumed that the ravine in question was 
not occupied by an enemy patrol and that a 
surprise attack was possible, he naturally 
would not employ the Stokes mortar barrage 
ahead of the platoon. 

In your problems please give a thought to 
the machine gunner. At the present time it 
is almost necessary for the machine gunner 
to write his own text-books. Articles deal 
with the duties of rifle units in advance guard, 
etc., but forget to mention the important 
quarter of the battalion which comprises half 
its fire power. The machine gun officer must 
dig it out for himself. His unit has been 
made part of the Infantry battalion—well 
and good! But his technique is essentially 
different from that of the rifle company of- 
ficer. He deals with machine gun, pistol, in- 
direct fire, animals, safety clearances, night 
firing, various methods of applying automatic 
fire of which the rifleman dreams not, com- 
passes and maps and goniometers and clin- 
ometers to a degree beyond the ken of the 
rifleman, mounted formations, gun team for- 
mations, and of his fundamental tactical doc- 
trines of support by fire in the attack and 
of forming the backbone of the defense, also 
by fire. 

The rifle company officer, on the other hand, 
deals with more simple instruments and 
problems. He deals with rifle and bayonet, 
and the tactics of movement; men only, no 
animals; simple, fixed fire. 

The Inrantry Jovurnat is invaluable in 
keeping Reserve Officers in touch; just as it 
is a splendid medium for the interchange of 
ideas of experienced officers looking to im- 
provement of the service. Please give us 
some machine gun “dope” for machine gun- 
ners, not machine gun “dope” for rifle com- 
pany officers. 
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Terrain Exercise No. 5 


Arrack or Strone Pornt—Ririz Company 


General Situation: 

The (a) forms the boundary between hos- 
tile States. As invading Red force was 
counterattacked by Blue troops and after 
severe fighting the Reds have retired. The 
Blue advance has been stubbornly contested. 
Special Situation—Blue: 

The Blue advance was resumed this morn- 
ing. The Ist Infantry advancing on the ex- 
treme right of the Blue line, has been held up. 

After a short delay, the 2d battalion re- 
sumed its forward movement, but attempts 
of the assault waves of Companies A and 
B (on its right) to advance beyond (6) were 
stopped by fire from the front and especially 
by enfilading machine gun fire from (c). 

Heavy firing—artillery and small arms— 
can be heard along the line to the left. Shells 
fall occasionally within and in front of the 
area occupied by the Ist battalion. 

Lieutenant Colonel X, commanding the Ist 
battalion, has arrived at this point (d), ac- 
companied by a part of his staff, Captain C, 
commanding the support company C; Captain 
D, commanding the machine gun company, 
and Lieutenant Z, commanding a platoon of 
the Howitzer Company, which organization 
has been attached to the battalion. 

After studying the situation in his front, 
Lieutenant Colonel X summoned Captains A 
and B, commanding the assault companies 
and issued verbal orders for continuing the 
attack. 


EXPLANATION OF LETTER SYMBOLS 


(a) In designating the boundary line some 
natural topographical feature should be se- 
lected, such as a river, creek, canal, crest of 
ridge, etc. In this problem it may be as- 
sumed that the Red invading force has ad- 
vanced several miles into Blue territory be- 
fore its advance was checked by the counter- 
attack. 

(6) The general front occupied by the Ist 
battalion, where it is held up by the fire 
from the front and that from the enemy 
strong point to the right front. In fitting 
this problem to the ground, care will have 
to be taken to get all the features properly 
coordinated. The line of departure for Com- 
pany C may be selected first and the general 


line of the Ist battalion prolonged to the left. 
To select the location of the strong point 
with reference to the line of departure of 
Company C. Cover for the deployment of 
the company should be available. 

(c) Location of the enemy strong point 
This should be some topographical feature 
that might be logically occupied as a strong 
point by the enemy and from which the ad- 
vance of the Ist battalion might be inter- 
fered with. 

(d) This point should be near the center 
of the front covered by the Ist battalion and 
should command a view of the front. There 
should be reasonable cover for the battalion 
commander and his staff. In other words, 
it should not be so exposed to enemy fire 
that the battalion commander could not go 
there to make his personnal reconnaissance. 


PROCEDURE 


The class will be assembled at (d) where 
the Terrain Exercise is to begin. 

The Director distributes the sheets contain- 
ing the problem (General Situation and Spe- 
cial Situation—Blue). A few minutes are 
allowed the members of the class to read over 
the problem after which the Director will 
read it aloud and point out the places of 
importance. One or more members of the 
class will be called upon to state his under- 
standing of the tactical situation. 

Care will be taken to indicate the right 
of the line occupied by Company A and the 
location of the enemy strong point will be 
accurately pointed out. 


EXPLANATION 


The Director: Before going further into 
the problem it is necessary for every mem- 
ber of the class to have an accurate under- 
standing of the formation in which the Ist 
battalion is advancing. It is necessary for 
you to visualize the situation just as it would 
appear if the operation were actually tak- 
ing place. 

The battalion is advancing in attack forma- 
tion with two companies as assault com- 
panies (Company A is on the right and Com- 
pany B on the left) and one company (C) as 
battalion reserve. The front covered is about 
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750 yards. The right of Company A is at 
(indicate). Company C is marching about 
the center of the battalion sector and about 
500 yards in rear of the front lines of the 
assault companies. The Ist battalion, being 
on the right of the Blue line has a combat 
patrol of one squad from the battalion re- 
serve covering the right flank. This patrol is 
advancing about 150 yards to the right and 
rear of the assault echelon. A _ connecting 
group of two or three men also from the re- 
serve company maintains communication with 
the 2d battalion on the left. As the re- 
serve company may be called into action at 
any moment, these detachments are taken 
from the support platoon of the company, 
the 8d. The battalion commander and his 
staff march between the assault echelon and 
the reserve company. 

When the battalion was held up by the 
enemy, information of this fact was sent 
back to Lieutenant Colonel X by the com- 
manders of the assault companies and it was 
also brought back by the battalion intelli- 
gence scouts who are with the assault com- 
panies. On receipt of the information Lieu- 
tenant Colonel X came forward to this point 
to ascertain the situation and by a personal 
reconnaissance, see it for himself. Accom- 
panying him were his staff officers Bn-2, 
Bn-3, Captains C and D; and Lieutenant Z. 
This is the situation in which we find the 
battalion commander at the beginning of this 
Terrain Exercise. I hope every member of 
the class understands this formation and all 
the details of it. If there are any doubts 
about it now is the time to clear them up. 
If there are no questions we will proceed. 


PROCEDURE 


The Director will now distribute the sheets 
bearing Situation No. 1. 


THE PROBLEM 
Situation No. 1: 

You, Captain C, commanding Company C, 
the battalion reserve, took down the fol- 
lowing notes from the battalion commander’s 
orders: 

The Ist battalion will resume its ad- 


vance — the = front and 
enveloping his left, including the strong 
int. 


Time of attack—signal from battalion 
commander. 


Line of departure—present front line. 


Companies A and B make frontal at- 
tack covering present front of 750 yards. 
Company A, Base Company. 

Company will attack the strong point, 
enveloping its left. 

One platoon company D and the Ist 
platoon Howitzer Company will support 
the attack of Company C. Captain D 
and Lieutenant Z will confer with Cap- 
tain C regarding the assistance to be 
rendered. 


Captain C will notify the battalion 
commander when he is ready to attack. 
The attack will be pushed hard. 

You, Captain C, have with you three pla- 
toon runners and two company runners. 
Required: 

Your action and orders during the next 
20 minutes. 

PROCEDURE 

A few minutes are allowed the members of 
the class to look over the situation. It is 
then read aloud and the necessary explana- 
tions made. 

The Director: Lieutenant Williams, what is 
the formation of Company C, at the time the 
battalion commander’s order is received by 
Captain C? 

Lieutenant Williams: The formation would 
depend upon the cover available, the distance 
from the front line and the class of fire it 
is being subjected to. In this case I should 
say that the company will be in dispersed 
formation either in squad columns or pla- 
toon columns. I would prefer the platoon 
columns because they are more easily con- 
trolled. I think I would have each platoon 
in a platoon column. The first and second 
platoons would march abreast with an in- 
terval of at least 40 yards with the third 
platoon marching about 50 yards to the rear 
and opposite the interval between the first 
and second. Company headquarters would 
be in the lead. 

The Director: That seems to be a very 
good formation under the circumstances. 


(Nore: The Director should prepare an answer 
to this question based on the lay of the ground.) 


How do you arrive at the interval of 40 
yards between the two leading platoons? 

Lieutenant Williams: That is about the 
minimum distance to avoid casualties in more 
than one column from the burst of one shell, 
and it is about the maximum distance for 
control and visibility in the woods. 

The Diréctor: Captain Hastings, let us as- 


oy 
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sume that you are Captain C. You have re- 
ceived the orders of the battalion commander. 
What is your mission? 

Captain Hastings: To attack the enemy’s 
strong point, enveloping its left. 

The Director: In sizing up the situation 
what points would you consider? 

Captain Hastings: 1 would consider the 
enemy’s position, and, if possible, go to a 
point where I can make a personal recon- 
naissance of it. I would consider the route 
by which I can get my company up to the 
point where I can make the attack and se- 
lect the line of departure for the company. 
I will then decide upon my plan of maneuver 
and the formation of the company for at- 
tack. 

The Director: In other words, you will 
make an estimate of the situation, and upon 
this you will base your decision and, in turn, 
your orders? 

Captain Hastings: Yes, sir. 
idea. 

The Director: I want to emphasize the ne- 
cessity for this process of sizing up the situa- 
tion on the part of all officers charged with 
a tactical operation. If you come to a de- 
cision without doing so you may be right and 
you may be wrong. The chances are greatly 
in favor of the latter. If you stop and con- 
sider the elements of the problem as out- 
lined by Captain Hastings the chances are 
that you will be right. In any event you 
have the odds on your side. Lieutenant Wal- 
lace, what troops have been designated to 
support your company? 

Lieutenant Wallace: A part of the machine 
gun company and a howitzer platoon. 

The Director: You will note that these two 
units have been ordered to support your 
attack. They are not attached to your com- 
pany. What do you understand to be the 
difference between a supporting unit and 
an attached unit? 

Lieutenant Wallace: An attached unit be- 
comes an integral part of the force and is 
subject to its commander’s orders. A sup- 
porting unit receives its orders, not from 
the commander of the force being supported, 
but from another source, usually a common 
superior. 

The Director: That is right, I hope you all 
note the distinction. It is the rule, however, 


This is the 


that the supporting unit must work with 
the unit that it is supporting in every way 
possible so as to insure teamwork in the 
accomplishment of the common mission. 

Lieutenant Ralston, how would you get 
your instructions to your platoon leaders, who 
are back with the company? 

Lieutenant Ralston: I have a runner with 
me from each of the three platoons. I would 
send these runners back to their respective 
platoons to tell the platoon commander to 
report to me at (Lieutenant 
Ralston would indicate where the platoon 
commanders are to report.) 

The Director: Let us assume that you are 
Captain C. Just what would you say to the 
runners? 

Lieutenant Ralston: I would call the pla- 
toon runners to me and say: “Do you see 
that 2” (Designating a tree or 
other well-defined object.) “Each platoon 
runner will deliver this message to his pla- 
toon leader: Platoon leaders will join Cap- 
tain C at once at (place). Re- 
peat the message.” 

The Director: All right. Now let us as- 
sume that the platoon runners have started 
back to their platoons, what would you do 
now? : 

Lieutenant Ralston: I would go over to the 
right to make a personal reconnaissance of 
the enemy strong point, select my line of de- 
parture for the attack and get the line up 
of the supporting weapons. 

The Director: That would seem to be the 
reasonable thing to do. 

The class is now conducted over to the 
right, to a point about the center of the line 
of departure for the attack. 

The Director: Captain Harvey, let us as- 
sume that you have come to this point. You 
have with you the commanders of the ma- 
chine gun company, Captain D, and the How- 
itzer platoon, Lieutenant Z. You decide that 
the line of departure for your attack shall 
be along here (indicating). What instruc- 
tions would you give to Captain D and Lieu- 
tenant Z? 

Captain Harvey: I would indicate to them 
where I want the machine gun, light mortars 
and one pounders to be located to support 
the attack. 

The Diréctor: You would tell exactly where 
to place the weapons, would you? 
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Captain Harvey: Yes, sir. 

The Director: Captain Hodges, do you 
agree with that solution to the problem? 

Captain Hodges: No, sir. I do not. It 
seems to me that it would be better for Cap- 
tain C to indicate to Captain D and Lieu- 
tenant Z the dispositions that he proposes 
to make, where the line of departure is to 
be and the direction of the attack. Then to 
leave it up to those officers to select the firing 
positions for the weapons. I think Captain 
C would verify the positions selected, but he 
would at least give the men who are sup- 
posed to be the experts an opportunity to 
use their knowledge of the subject. 

The Director: 1 think you are right. I 
believe in requiring every man to do his job. 
These officers have been ordered to support 
the attack. It is up to them to select the 
position where they can get the best fire 
effect with their weapons and to get them 
into position ready to do business. 

What precautions would you take to indi- 
cate the place where the platoon leaders are 
to assemble, Captain James? 

Captain James: I would send one of my 
company runners to the assembly point and 
order him to tell the platoon leaders to wait 
there for me. 

The Director: 1 think that is a wise pre- 
caution. You do not want to take a chance 
on anything going wrong and failing to ef- 
fect an assembly of the platoon leaders. 


Now, let us consider how the attack is to 
be made. What would be your tactical dis- 
positions, Captain James? 

Captain James: I would attack with one 
platoon (the first), advancing directly against 
the enemy strong point, and another (the 
second) working around the enemy’s left 
flank and enveloping it. I would hold the 
remaining platoon (the third) as company 
support. 

The Director: Where is your line of de- 
parture? 

Captain James: My line of departure would 
be along here. The right of the first platoon 
would be (indicate). The left of the second 
platoon will be (indicate). Each platoon will 
cover about 150 yards of front. The third 
platoon will follow in rear of the second 
platoon as company support. 

The Director: That seems to be a logical 
disposition. Now having decided all of this 
you should give the information to Captain D 
and Lieutenant X so they can go about the 
task of selecting positions for their weapons. 
How would you do this, Lieutenant Beker? 

Lieutenant Baker: Assuming that Lieuten- 
ant Z and Captain D have been with me all 
the while, I would say: My first platoon will 
attack with its right about (indicate). The 
second platoon with its left about (indicate). 
Each will cover a front of about 150 yards. 
Select your firing positions to cover the at- 
tack. That is all that should be required. 
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Director’s Key 


1. Assemble class at initial point where the Terrain Exercise is to begin. 
2. Distribute sheets containing the General Situation and Special Situation— 
Blue. Read and explain. Have members of class state understanding of 


. Formation of battalion for attack—assault companies, reserve company, cov- 
ering patrol on right, connecting patrol on left. 


. Distribute Situation No. 1. Read and discuss. 


Mission of Company C. Personal reconnaissance. Estimate of the situa- 
tion. Attached and supporting units. 7 


Proceed to right and make personal reconnaissance. Firing position for the 


pons. 
. Mark assembly point for platoon commanders. 


. Tactical dispositions. Line of departure. Instructions to Captain D and 
and Lieutenant Z. 


. Resume of what has taken place. 
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Before issuing final orders for the attack I 
would verify the positions selected. 


EXPLANATION 


The Director: 1 hope you have all followed 
the process that we have gone through dur- 
ing the 20 minutes, in order to arrive at a 
decision and the point where Captain C is 
ready to issue his orders for the attack. Let 
us review them briefly: 

1. Send for the platoon commanders to 
come to the front. 

2. Accompanied by Captain D and Lieu- 
tenant Z, and two runners, make a per- 
sonal reconnaissance of the enemy’s position 
and the terrain and determine: 

(a) The line of departure. 

(b) The tactical formation. 

(c) Direction of the attack. 

(d) The position of the supporting weap- 
ons. 

8. Arrange for a rendezvous where the at- 
tack order can be issued. 

From all of this you will appreciate that 
there are many things that must be done 
before an attack of this kind can be launched. 
Battalion and other commanders should ap- 
preciate that it take time to do all of these 
things and should have patience with the of- 
ficers whom he has ordered to do it. 


THE PROBLEM 
Situation No. 2: 

The platoon commanders have assembled 
at the appointed rendezvous. You, Captain 
C, have come to a decision to attack the 
enemy strong point with two platoons and 
hold the third as company support. 
Required: 

The orders that you would issue for the 
attack. 

PROCEDURE 

The Director distributes the sheets bearing 
Situation No. 2, reads it aloud and makes 
such explanation as may be necessary. 


EXPLANATION 

The Director: Before going further with 
the problem I desire to again call your at- 
tention to the five-paragraph field order that 
we use in our service. This form of field 
order was evolved before the war and used 
in our service schools. It is prescribed by 
our Field Service Regulations. When we en- 
tered the war and our troops went to France 


we found on both the British and French 
front a system of field orders that did not 
agree with our American ideas. The orders 
were most voluminous. They went into every 
detail of procedure and left little to the 
initiative of the commanders of tactical units. 
The consequence was that many of 
commanders lost their initiative. 


these 
When their 
orders ran out and nothing further had been 
prescribed for them to do, they just naturally 
did not know what to do and stopped until 
more orders were sent up to them. I am 
not so sure but what this system was re- 
sponsible in the proposition of limited ob- 
jectives that we found when we entered into 
the campaign. Many of our own officers fell 
for the voluminous order system, but it did 
not last long after we got into action. It 
was then abandoned and we reverted to our 
own five-paragraph order which filled the bill 
and met all our requirements. You remember 
that after an attack started and was seen 
to be under way, how quickly orders came 
up to disregard all objectives and push on. 
Our own simple field order system stood the 
test of war, and I do not think it will ever 
be abandoned again for any other system. 

The paragraphs of the order include: 

First paragraph—Information of the enemy 
and our own troops. 

Second paragraph—The plans of the com- 
mander. 

Third paragraph—Disposition of troops. 
Orders for each element of the command and 
the tactical instructions that pertain to all 
elements. 

Fourth paragraph — Administrative ar- 
rangements. 

Fifth paragraph—Where messages are to 
be sent or location of the command post. 

In preparing the order for the attack un- 
der the requirement to our Situation No. 2, 
I wish you would use this form of order. 


SOLUTION 


The Director: Captain Hall, just what 
would you include in the first paragraph of 
the order? 

Captain Hall; I would include the infor- 
mation about the enemy holding up our at- 
tack and the part that his strong point has 
played with the affair. I would include 
information of the fact that our second bat- 
talion is resuming the advance and how the 
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rest of our battalion is to attack. That is 
all that would be necessary. 

The Director: What would you include in 
the second paragraph? 

Captain Hall: My plan—to attack the ene- 
my strong point enveloping its left. 

The Director: Lieutenant Barry, tell us 
what you would include in the third para- 
graph? 

Lieutenant Barry: I would include orders 
for the machine guns, the light mortars and 
the 87 mm. guns; orders for the assault pla- 
toons, indicating the troops, line of departure, 
frontage and the objective; orders for the 
support platoon; orders for covering and con- 
necting patrols; indicate the base platoon; 
orders for the action to be taken when the 
enemy strong point is captured. 

The Director: There will be very little to be 
provided for in an administrative way. The 
location of the battalion aid station should be 
noted, and if there are any instructions re- 
garding extra ammunition, it should be in- 
cluded here. The C. P. of the company will 
be near the support platoon and this informa- 
tion should be placed in the last paragraph 
of the order. 

PROCEDURE 


The Director: Now, I want each member 
of the class to write out the order of Cap- 
tain C for the attack. 

The necessary time is allowed for this, and, 
after the orders are completed, they are col- 
lected and again distributed to the members 
of the class, making sure that no man gets 
his own order back again. 

Members of the class are called upon to 
read the order in his possession and it is dis- 
cussed. 

At the conclusion of this the Director will 
submit the following order for discussion: 


The enemy has held up the advance 
of our battalion by fire from that (ridge, 
edge of woods or other feature) and 
especially by machine gun fire from that 
enemy strong t (describe and indi- 
cate location of the enemy strong point). 
The second battalion on our left re- 
sumed its advance. Our battalion will 
attack. Com A and B will ad- 
vance from their present positions on our 
left and attack enemy in their front 
(indicate the present positions of Com- 
panies A and B). 

Our company will attack and capture 


Pe aay strong point, enveloping its 
e 

The first ss Company D, will sup- 
port our advance by direct overhead ma. 
chine gun fire from (indicate firing posi- 
tion of the machine guns). 

The \Ist platoon, Howitzer Company, 
will support our advance with light mor- 
tar fire from (indicate firing position of 
light mortars) and 37 mm. gun fire from 
(indicate firing position of the 37 mm 
gun). 

Lieutenant M, with the Ist platoon, 
will attack the front of the enemy strong 

int. Line of departure (indicate) 

rontage about 150 yards from that 
(designate) to that (designate). ()b. 
jective—enemy strong point. Direction— 
degrees, magnetic. 

Lieutenant O, with the 2d platoon, will 
attack and envelop the left of the enemy 
strong point. Line of departure (indi- 
cate). Frontage, about 150 yards, left 
of platoon at (indicate). Route of ad- 
vance (designate). Objective enemy left. 

Lieutenant P, with the 3d platoon (less 
detachments) will constitute the company 
support and await orders (indicate 
where) should be in rear of the 2d pla- 
toon. A combat patrol will be sent out 
to cover the right flank. A connecting 
group of two men will maintain connec- 
tion with the right of Company A on our 
left. 

The Ist platoon, base platoon. 

After capture the enemy's strong point 
will be immediately organized for de- 
fense. 

The battalion aid station is at a point 
700 yards in rear of Company A. 

Messages to the support platoon. 


After issuing the order Captain C will say: 
“It is now —— o'clock, set your watches to 
agree. Join your platoons. Get them up to 
the line of departure. Notify me at this 
point when you are ready to attack. Be- 
gin the attack at my signal.” 


PROCEDURE 

The Director will distribute mimeograph 
copies of this order to the members of the 
class. He will read the order. The members 
of the class follow from the copy in their 
possession. He will point out the feature of 
the terrain referred to in the order as be 
reads it and make such comment and explana- 
tion as may be necessary. 

The Director: You now see what the order 
for an attack of an Infantry company must 
contain, If you omit any of these things the 
order is not complete. Note how the order 
conforms to the requirements of our Field 
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Service Regulations. 
tions?” 

Lieutenant Hunt: I note that the Ist and 
2d platoons are to attack on a front of about 
150 yards. How does a platoon cover such 
a front? 

The Director: The normal interval between 
skirmishers is 5 paces. This should be ad- 
hered to rigidly in extended order drill. Men 
will, under the stress of danger and excite- 
ment, do as they have been trained. In spite 
of the injunction of the Infantry Drill Regu- 
lations, I would not change this interval in 
drill for it may lead to bunching and the 
consequent loss of lives in action. 

The platoon fights in two years with a 
section in each wave. This gives a wave and 
consequently a platoon a front of 120 yards 
in action. Where a larger front than 120 
yards is assigned to a platoon to cover, the 
platoon is placed at about the center of the 
front and held responsible for the interval on 
each flank to the boundary of the zone of 
action assigned. The support section form- 
ing the second wave, following at a conven- 
ient distance, is used by the platoon leader in 
any required part of the platoon zone of 
action as the situation develops. 

In rare instances a platoon may be de- 
ployed with both sections on one line, cov- 
ering a front of 240 yards. Such a line is 
very difficult for the platoon leader to con- 
trol and is to be avoided. 

Lieutenant Wallace: I note the designation 
of a “base platoon” in Captain C’s orders. 
What is the significance of that in a con- 
verging attack, such as is contemplated? 

The Director: A base platoon is designated 
only as an aid to the initial formation of the 
company. During an approach march, in de- 
ploying on the line of departure and in ad- 
vancing to the first firing position, the base 
platoon forms the guide for the company 
and helps ensure a coordinated attack. But 
as soon as enemy opposition is met, each 
platoon makes its own fight within its own 
zone of action and all consideration of the 
“base platoon” is dropped. In action, each 
platoon must observe the action of adjacent 
units and be prepared to assist them. But 
the best possible aid consists in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, in pushing ahead, “where the 
pushing is good” and then threatening in the 


Are there any ques- 


flank or rear enemy resistances holding up 
adjacent units. 

In this case, the “first firing position” may 
be very close to, or even coincide with the 
Line of Departure, so that the base platoon 
designation is of especial value in the initial 
deployment. 

Captain Hastings: Will the Director please 
discuss the personnel of the headquarters of 
Company C in action, its positions and for- 
mations? 

The Director: A rifle company headquar- 
ters in action consists of: 

1. The captain. 


2. First sergeant, signal sergeant, agents 
from the supporting machine gun unit (pla- 
toon or company) and two company runners 
all following in two short columns behind 
the captain. When halted these men take 
cover within reach of the captain’s voice. 

3. Two buglers, one well to the left flank 
observing the connecting group keeping con- 
nection with Company A and the other ob- 
serving combat patrol covering the right. 
These buglers will report to the captain any 
item of information they note. 

4. Three platoon runners, arranged in a 
rough triangle, each between his own platoon 
and the company headquarters. These run- 
ners keep within call or signaling distance of 
the captain and each knows always the po- 
sition of his own platoon. By these runners 
the captain communicates with his three pla- 
toons. 

5. Two company runners at the battalion 
command post. These runners keep track of 
the position of their own company and are 
prepared to take messages to it from bat- 
talion headquarters. 

The position of Company Headquarters is 
such that the captain can maintain connec- 
tion with his assault platoons, observe the 
progress of the fight personally and especially 
be ready to throw his support platoon into the 
action when and where most needed. During 
the approach the captain precedes his as- 
sault echelon. When the fire opens, Com- 
pany Headquarters drops back to a position 
between the assault echelon and the support 
platoon. 

Lieutenant Wallace: Where is the second in 
command of the company? There is no men- 
tion of him in the orders. 
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The Director: Yes, I am glad you noted 
the omission. The senior lieutenant, or “sec- 
ond in command” remains back at the com- 
pany rear echelon during a fight. Here he 
is responsible that ammunition is forwarded 
as necessary, that meals are prepared and 
that all men drifting to the rear are held. 

Further, as the casualties among rifle com- 
pany officers are higher than in any other 
unit in the entire army, keeping this of- 
ficer out of the fight ensures a trained of- 
ficer to replace the captain, in case the lat- 
ter becomes a casualty and to reorganize the 
company after each battle. 

Whenever the captain becomes incapaci- 
tated for any reason a runner is sent at once 
from Company Headquarters back to the rear 
echelon and the second in command hastens 
forward to take command of the company. 
The first sergeant or others of the personnel 
at Company Headquarters acquaint him with 
the situation. It is considered most import- 
ant to have this trained officer in reserve 
ready to take command on short notice. 

Lieutenant Ralston: Where will the com- 
bat patrol on the right flank march? 

The Director: It will march well out on 
the right flank and rear of the 2d platoon, so 
that if an enemy machine gun or patrol fires 
on the platoon from that direction the pa- 
trol will be in position to attack it. 


Captain Harvey: The Director mentioned 
something about extra ammunition. I did 
not understand what was said. 

The Director: All riflemen of the unit of an 
assault battalion should carry an extra ban- 
dolier of ammunition when they go into ac- 
tion. This applies to the battalion reserve 
company as well as the assault companies 
You can see in this case how delay would be 
occasioned by stopping to issue extra ammu- 
nition to the men. 

Captain Hodges: It is noted that you give 
orders for the consolidation and preparation 
of the enemy strong point for defense as 
soon as it is captured. Just what is tue 
purpose of this? 

The Director: At this time Captain C can- 
not tell just what will happen when he gets 
into the enemy strong point. That is the 
objective of the attack for the time being. 
He would want the platoon commanders to 


* have orders that will carry them until he can 


get up there and decide what to do. The 
company may not stop at the strong point. 
If the enemy is on the run they will follow 
him up probably. This will depend upon 
the action of the rest of the battalion. In 
any event we will want a position on which 
to reorganize the company and prepare for 
future eventualities and by preparing the po- 
sition for defense we gain such a position 
and at the same time we are ready to meet 
a counter-attack if it comes. 
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Director’s Key 
. Assemble class at point designated for the assembly of platoon commanders. 
Distribute Situation No. 2 and explain. 


. Consider order for attack in detail, paragraph by paragraph. 
Collect, read and comment on solutions. 
. Comments of problem. Frontage of 


Extra ammunition preparations for defense. 


Card No. 2 


latoon. Explanation of base platoon. 
d in command. Covering patrol. 








(To be continued) 
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Book Reviews 


CompLETE History OF THE WORLD 
War, by W. C. King, Litt. D. 
Springfield (Mass.): 1922. The 
Historical Associates. Cloth, Royal 
8vo., 754 pages. Price, $6.00. 

With a splendid background of Eu- 
ropean history and a familiarity with 
the economic, political and diplomatic 
situation in Europe at the beginning 
of the great conflict it is particularly 
fitting that Dr. King should be the 
American author to produce a com- 
plete History of the World War. This 
he has done without bias or prejudice, 
and from an entirely independent 
viewpoint, uninflueneced by European 
jealousies, diplomatic strife or impe- 
rialistic competition. 

Seven years of painstaking re- 
search; the verification of data from 
original sources; a complete recon- 
naissance of the western front; and 
interviews and a mass of correspond- 
ence with the leaders who conducted 
the great military operations, are 
some of the things that have entered 
into the making of the splendid 
volume, 

The outstanding events of each year 
of the mighty conflict are arranged in 
chronological sequence and separate 
treatment is accorded each of them. 
The employment of a system of box 
heads and the free use of subheadings 
throughout the work greatly assists 
the reader in visualizing the progress 
of the war; to distinguish the differ- 
ent phases of a great battle and de- 
termine one phase from another in an 


extensive campaign. It is not possible 
in a review of this kind to illustrate 
what all of this means to the student 
and reader. He must experience for 
himself the clarity with which the 
events unfold themselves to him to 
realize the advantages they hold, 

The author does not end his work 
with the signing of the Armistice. He 
continues it on for 250 pages more 
with absorbingly interesting accounts 
of the past war events and conects 
them up in the same admirable man- 
ner that is employed in the remainder 
of the text. 

A set of picture charts which illus- 
trate the battles and events in all 
theatres of the conflict accompany the 
book. They are arranged chrono- 
logically which enables the reader to 
visualize and grasp the progression of 
events taking place simultaneously on 
all of the battle fronts. 

The book furnishes an officer with a 
complete history of the major events 
of the war and is an excellent one for 
his library. It is the one book of the 
war that has so far appeared that will 
appeal to the soldier man and will be 
found to be particularly suitable for 
the organization library. 

In the introduction by Marshal 
Foch he says: 

**I approve of the Editor’s under- 
taking, which has been executed with 
such care and completeness and I 
wish for this history a wide distribu- 
tion among the English-speaking 
people of every land.”’ 
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